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TO THE •˙ 
Moſt Reverend FATHER i in Gov, 


W-4--L 1.4. 4;M; 


Lord Axcaupismoe of 
CANTERBURY; 
PRIMATE of all ENGLAND, | 


—_ 
METROPOLITAN: 


One of the | | 
| Loxps of His Ma jESTv's moſt Honour- 
able P rivy- Council. 

My Loxp,. 

ESR P plications of this nature to 
perſons of Your Gracr's 
Quality, may be. juſtly 


thought, as they are very general- 


£ 22 — 


70 5 reit Impertinences: I ſhall be 
extremely happy if you think no 

worſe of a Liberty, which 1 take with- 
out that Permiſſion which is uſually _ 
deſired on theſe Occaſions, and which 
makes a Man troubleſome with more 
Confidence and ſome Authority. Your. 
Grace will have the Goodneſs, I 
hope, to impute my Preſumption to 
any Cauſe, rather than the want of 
that Reſpeck which is due not only 
to the ſacred Character which is adorn- 
ed by Vou, but to the perſonal Me- 
rit Which is ſo univerſally admired in 
You, and by no Man living with a 
more perfect Veneration than myſelf. 
One principal Motive to engage me 
in the Deſign of publiſhing this Ver- 
ſion, was the Service of the Engliſb 
Clergy, and the ſame Views have en- 


gaged 


Epiſtle Dedicatory.. 


* me farther to prefix a Name to 
it as celebrated for all the Advantages 
of Chriſtian Oratory, and therefore as 
accompliſhed a Model for the Imita- 
tion of the Chriſtian Orator „ as any 
which my Author has produced from 
Antiquity or latter Ages. 
It is in your GRACE that we ſe a 
happy. Union of all thoſe eminent 
Qualities whereof he has given us an 
Idea. With theſe for many Years, You 
charmed the moſt polite and learned 
Audiences in the Town; with theſe 
You triumphed over the Errors as well 
as Paſſions of Mankind, ſupported the 
Truths of Chriſtianity, and the Ho- 
nour of the Reformation. And I re- 
joice molt ſincerely with every Lover 
of our, Conſtitution, in the Felicity of 
A 3 "me 


| Epiftle Dedicatory. 

the Church of Eugland, which has fo 
many eſtimable and uncommon En- 
dowments employed conſtantly in the 
good Conduct of it, and for the Se- 
curity of all its Intereſts. 4/90 


I need not Hoe far Lordſhip 
with a particular Account of the Piece 
which 1 preſent to Yon; it is written 
by one of the fineſt Pens in France, in 
a method entirely new, and in ſuch 
a manner as Riley demonſtrates 
the Genius and Capacity of the Com- 
poſer. So many good Thoughts,” ſo 
judiciouſly put together, upon a Sub- 
jet which relates to one of the moſt 
important Functions of the Miniſtry, 
will without doubt claim the Atten- 
tion of the Clergy, and may by ſuch 
a ſerious Conſideration as it deſerves, 

be 


Epiſtle Dedicatary. 
be very ſetviceable in ſupporting the 
Honour of Religion, and the Dignity 
of their own Character. A Man who 
has endeavoured in any little degree 
to promote this Deſign, will nevet be 
without Hopes of your Grace's Par- 
don; it is the very End which You 
have been carrying on by all the La- 
bours of your Life; an End which ne- 


vet was more fayoured by any Act of 


Providence, than by that of your Ad- 
vancement ; whereby our Eſtabliſh- 


ment has the advantage of a faithful 


Guardian, and our whole Order the 
happineſs of a kind Protector. 


May he fo Providence long con- 
tinue to us the enjoyment of this Bleſ- 


ling! Nothing is more N 


wiſhed by all good Men; nothing, I 
A 4 wung 


Epiſtle Dedicatary. 
am ſure, more paſſionately and zea- 
loully* by him who does himſelf the 
| Honour to aſſure Your Grace, that 
| he is with the moſt profound Reſpect, 
| and * all W Duty, 


Mr Lois, 
*,, © » Your Ggact's moſt Obedient, 


and moſh Humble Servant, 


Sam. DOyhky. 
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AUTHOR: 


ADVERTISEMENT 


9 HIS PRES Piece upon the Subject 
„ Chriſtian Eloquence, is much 
Larger and fuller than the firſt, 
= which appeared ſome Years ago, 


and war only a little Specimen of what ts 


here publiſhed. For beſides the addition of 
many new Reflections, it has been thought 
proper to confirm the ſeveral Rules, that 
are preſcrib'd by the Authority of Examples. 
T og firſt contained only the ſpeculative Part 
of that Eloquence which ts peculiar to the 
Pulpit ; in this you have both the ſpecula- 
tive and practical Part together; by which 
mixture of Examples an Abi the 
Work, as flatter my felf, will be much 


more uſeful and — For Examples, 
when 
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when well choſen, are extremely entertain- 
ing and inſtrulkius; the Rules are by this 
means more ſenſibly demonſtrated to the 
=—_— Reader, and bis Mind at the fame time ts 
I diverted and relieved. Thoſe which ] have 
| made uſe of are borrowed from Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers, particularly from St. 
Chryſoſtom, whom we have reaſon to efteem 
the chief Model of Chriſtian Eloquence. 
Perhaps the Examples a 2 are \ here 
produced by me may be thought. too long I 
anſiver, Firſt, That we ſeldom think any 
thing ſo, which is beautiful. When we are 
pleaſed with either reading or hearing 4 
Diftourſe we take little notice of the length 
of it, the Beauty making large amenas for 
this Imperfettion; and the places here cited 
from St. Chryſoſtom are all ſo fine, that 
the World, I am ſatisfied, will be concern- 
ed rather, that they are no longer. 
In the ſecond" place, I anſwer, That if 
Examples of this Nature, which are pro- 
poſed as ſo many Patterns of good Taſte, are 
not drawn out into ſomè length, it is impoſe 
ſible to diſtern perfettly hot far the Rules 
are put in Practice, which however it is 
'of abſolute neceſſity to perceive in order to 
form our ſelves according to theſe Pat- 
Ferns. | | W 
Thirdly," I anfwer, That herein I have 
imitated St.” Auſtin, who cites many places 
of a conſiderable length out of the Prophets, 
ASD $ | 


out 
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out of Ft. Paul and St. 2 as Models 
of true Eloquence ; And laſily, That as 1 


am very deſirous of engaging thoſe young 


Perſons, who are deſigned for the Buſmeſs 
of Preaching, to an Imitation of St. Chry- 
foſtom; I thought I could never lay too 
much of him Gefore them, nor contribute 
more to their proficiency in Chriſtian Elo- 
quence, than þ teaching them to have an 
early reliſh of him. a | 
It may not be unneceſſary to inform them 
that when I propoſe any one particular Mo- 
del, as of Popularity for Example, I do not 
mean, that it is without the other Marks 
of Eloquence, ſuch as Variety, Sweetneſs, 
the Pathetick, &c. For then it would be 
imperfect, or at beſt ceaſe to be a Model; 
but I conſider that particular Mark of Elo- 
quence, which is ſuitable to my Subject ex- 
cluſively of all others; my Reffectiont are 
made on this only, that ſo the Reader may 
with greater clearneſs apprehend it. 
There is nothing in all theſe Obſerva- 
tons, which is not founded either upon what 
i or ought to be pratiisd;. on which ac- 
count they may be of ſome ſervice to young 
Preachers. They may appear perhaps at firſt 
fight to be huddled together by Chance and 
1ſpoſed with very little method : There 15 
however both Order and Connefion in 
them, as the Reader will perceive, if he 
goes through them with any manner of At- 
5 tention. 
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tention. He will find the whole reduced to 
| theſe three Heads, Firſt, What the Imper- 
fettions are which the Chriſtian Orator:'ss 
| to avoid; Secondly, What ts the preſent 
| Taſte of Sermons. | Thirdly, Wherein this 
| 0 Taſte is defeftive, and conſequently what is 
to be added or retrenched in order to the 
| | | making it more perfect. He will diſtover 
1 one fixed Point to which every thing in the 
| whole Work has a Reference, and which ts as 
i were the common Center, wherem every 
particular of it terminates Nou this Point, 
which we are never to loſe fight of es the 


x þ — and ſublime End of the Goſpel Mini- 
1 thought a more elaborate and exact 


i Method would not agree well with Refletti- 
ons upon Eloquence, which ſhould have ſome- 
thing of that Freedom, which Eloquence it 
| elf fo much delights in; and that the 
| young Orator might learn by the very man 
ner of my Inſtruction, at leaſt as far as it 
was in my Power to inform him, how to 
make every thing in his Diſtourſes appear 
natural, and to 4,5 the Art with which 
they are compoſed ; and that for this very 
conſiderable reaſon, viz. Becauſe, where there 
is any ſhew of Art, the effect of it 1s quite 
loft, the great perfection of Art lying in the 
concealment of it. For Art was invented 
to no other end but to deſtribe nature as it 
is in reality, and to ſet it forth in the 9 
| ; e 
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eft Light. For after all, Art, properly 
ſpeaking is no more than a Cullection of wiſe 
and judicious Ne flectious borrowed fog the 
rich Store of Nature : The 2 ſe M it 
is o refurm the defetts which Nature 3s 
ſubjett to ſince its Corruption, and if poſſible 
to reflore it to that ſtate of Beauty and 
Perfection of which it was origimally poſe 
A , 
Thi Work may be farther uſeful nat only 
to thoſe, who are to preach the Word of 
Gad, but to thoſe alſo, who according to the 
Condition, wheret Providence has placed 
them, are obliged only to read or hear it. They 
are directed how to diſtinguiſh between 
true and falſe Eloquence, that they may not 
be impoſed upon by the vain pomp of Words : 
And I make no ſeruple to affirm, that this 
is doing avery great ſervice to the Miniſters 
of the Goſpel: * For the good taſte of the 
earers contributes wonder fully to the form- 
ing and correcting that of the Preachers. 
If the Hearers were conſtantly to eſteem the 
real Beauties only of ſound Eloquence, we 
ſhould never ſee ſo many Preachers of ſo ill 
a Taſte in the Pulpit. For this reaſon I 
have endeavoured to propoſe the Rules, 
which I lay down, in a manner free from 
_ that dryneſs peculiar to the Schools, to make 


— — — 
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* Semper Oratorum Eloquentiz moderatrix fuit Audito- 
rum prudentia, Cc. de Ora. 


every 
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| 7275 often, to the advantage or diſadvan- 
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every thing T ſay intelli gible, and accommo- 
tint it to the Capacity of all Per ſons,” even 
of thoſe who never ſtudied, and are abſolute- 

illiterate : which is the caſe of the ge. 
nerality of the female Sex. And is it not 
deſirable, that the very Women, who mate 
up the brighteſt and moſt numerous part of 
4 1 275 ; who- 2 upon them fre- 
quently to be Judges of the Preachers Merit, 

and 6 fo deciding, with  Injuſtice enough 


rage of of the Miniſter, determine con fequent- 
1 his good or bad Succeſs; is it not at 

be wiſhed, I ſay, that they ſhould 
what it is to preach well or "I and be bh 
to diſtern certainly, whether the Preacher 
merits their Contempt or Approbation R 

The Reader will find," if he pleaſes 
to take notice of the time, * when this 
Work was licenſed, that ] have not been 
very haſty in the Publication of it, and that 
I have literally followed the Advice which 
given to all Authors by one of the moſt 
accompliſhed Maſters in the Art of MWri. 
tmg. Tf © Keep, ſays he, your Compoſit ion 
« nine Tears oy you; for while . I'S 


, The Approbatio ſubſcribed by Mr. 932 Doctor if the 
Sorbonne, is dated the 20. of April, 1704 and the Bock v was 


mm. 


; 6 in 1715. 


| —Nonumque prematur in annum. 
Membranis intus poſitis, delere licebit 
Nos non equderis: neſcit vox miſſa reverti. Hor. de Art Poet. 
„ pers 
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ce gers remain in your 0wn cuſtody, you will 
«, be at liberty to blot out what you pleaſe ; 
c bat. when: yon have publiſhed. them, they 
« are n0 longer in your power, like Words, 
« which when they have once eſcap'd you, 
«.\there is no poſſubility ever. of recalling. 
It it not here pretended that the time or 
pains employed in compoſing any thing is a 
ſure and infallible proof of its Goodneſs ; for 
an Author may have been at a great Ex- 
pence. f both, and after all produce a bad 
Performance. All that is certain in this 


matter is, that we had better be liable to 
the, reproach of too much Caution, than of 


too much Precipitation; one is an Argu- 
ment, that we reſpect and apprehend the 
Judgment of the Publick, the other, that 
We = no Concern at all about it. There 


is a medium between theſe two Extreams, 


which an Author is obli ged in Prudence to 
obſerve. It is neceſſary he ſhould know how 


to limit the time, which it is proper to em- 


ploy in the Compoſition of his Work, and the 
pains which he is to take in perfetting it: 
For if he were to ſlay till it is ſo compleat- 
ly finiſhed, as to be without any Fault, it 
would never be made publick : Becauſe af- 
ter all the time and app 

in finiſhing it according to the beſt of his 
Abilities, there will ſ{ill be room for many 
Amendments. I may conclude therefore with 


| one of the moſt Juaicious Authors of all An. 


tiquity. 


lication he has uſed 


| 
| 
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tiquity. * That it is neceſſary to ſet. ſome 
« Bounds to the time which you lay out in tbe 
« framing or correct ing what 'you undertake 
cento write. That hon muſt at laſt fix upon 
« - ſomething which you like, vr which at leaſt 
« ir not entirely diſpleaſing to you : For 
« th you may be very ſcrupulous in ſatis- 
«. Hing your ſelf, yet it is not allowable to be 
« Without end, there being great danger, 
« that you may enervate and quite ſpoil 
« your Work by. endeauvouring too much to 
«refine and poliſh iim. 
.. * Temporis quoque debet eſſe modus. Ipſa emendatio 
finem habeat. Sit tgitur aliquando quod placeat, aut certè 
quad ſufficiat; ut opus poliat lima, non exterat, intil. 
6 ern a Mas 
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EET HE "fe will excuſe me if 11 
add ſomething by the way bf 
Preface to what tha Rinks has 
ſaid already concerning his Per- 
formance: A Tranſlation of it might in- 
deed be thought unneceſſary, if we conſider 
for whoſe Service it is principally intend- 
ed; Our Clergy as well as other Gentle 
men of Learning, being generally acquaint- 
ed with the French Tongue. But as the 
Original has not yet been reprinted in Hol. 
land, and the Paris Edition is not eafily 
to be had, an Impreſſion of it in Engliſh 
might, I believed, ſupply the want of both, 
and contribute to the making ſo uſeful a 

a Work 


The Tranſlator's Preface. 
Work more univerſally known among us, 
which is the only thing wanting to recom - 
mend it to the eſteem of all intelligent 
Perſons. 

Jam very ſenſible how much the Work 
has ſuffered by the new Dreſs which 1 
have given it; but as I have endeavoured 
to expreſs the Author's Sentiments very 
faithfully, his good Judgment, I am confi- 
dent, will appear to Advantage, amidſt 
all the inelegances of Style, wherewith I 
may in ſome meaſure have Wee his 
Performance. , 6 

It will be eaſily vhſerved,. that: be bes, 
been particularly converſant with the fineſt, 
Writers of Antiquity, that if in ſome places 
he has barely tranſcribed them, in others 
he has improved the Paſſages, which he has 
borrowed from them, and at the ſame time 
has added ſo much from the natural Fund 
af his own Wit and excellent Underſtand- 
ing 4 © guns ee reer 
ed his Wok xk. 


ſuit. more —— the — —— 
and Cuſtoms of the French, which it may 
be neceſſary to take notice of in ſome f 


N 8 ſtances 


The Tranſlators Preface. 
ſtances, leſt the Engh/fh Reader; who is 4 
Stranger to that People nd their Manners, 
ſhould be perplexed, when he meets with 
any thing relating to them. 3M 

There is frequent mention throughout 
the whole Work of the Applauſe and Mur- 
murs of the Audience, which is a Practice 
ſurprizing to Foreigners, who happen to 
be preſent at the times of preaching; and 
in the manner of it is very diſagreeable. 
For if the Diſcourſe has been agreeable te 
the Heaters, immediately upon the Preach- 
er's pauſing to recover breath; there ariſes 
a general buzz throughout the Aſſembly, 
which is followed by à much more offen- 
five noiſe of Hawking, Coughing, Gr. that 
encreaſes and continues as the Diſeourſe or 
part of it has been more or leſs pleaſing 
to the Audience. Something of this Cu- 
ſtom was once prevailing among us; bur 
the indeceney of it was; I ſuppoſe; the cauſe 
of its being tiniverfally laid aſide. It might 
indeed be tolerable in the Roman Senate 
or Forum, tho” even there it ſeems to have 
had its Inconveniencies; but in places eon 
ſeerated to divine Uſes, and at religious 
— — KG 
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The Tranſ/lator”s Preface. 
Exerciſes it is. ſure: very contrary to tlie 
Decorum and Gravity, that ſhould. always 
be obſerved there. 

Among the Rules. peculiarly. fitted for 
the Perſons, to whom this piece is addreſ- 
ed, it may be thought, that thoſe, which 
reſtrain the too great warmth of Pronun- 
ciation have very little relation to the Eng- 
liſh Preacher, who, if he is at all blame- 
able, is not ſo certainly in the Exceſs that 

is condemned here. The 16 Chapter is 
written; entirely upon this Subject, — if 
ſome things are ſaid in it, which tend to 
the reforming an Imperfection, that he is 


not liable to, he may obſerve too, that a 


great deal is urged towards the recom- 


: mending a very good Quality, which I will 


not ſay. is abſolutely wanting in him, but 
may venture to affirm it might poſſibly 
be poſſeſſed by him in a more advantagi- 
ous degree: For the Author has inter- 
ſperſed under this Head many excellent 
Reflections on the neceſſity of a lively, 


g yet ſedate, Delivery. Nothing is ſo often 


or ſo juſtly objected to us as the cold and 


J unconcerned; manner of our ſpeaking i in the 
Pulpit; which + though in ſome. ſort. ſuita- 


ble 
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The Tranſlators Preface. 
ble to the Genius of our People, which is 
naturally ſerious and ſober, might however 
be more enlivened; and ſo; perhaps more 
effectual on our Hearers. There is a vi- 
vacity in the French, that requires a more 
ſprightly Application to them; without a 
great deal of fire in the Speaker the fineſt 
Diſcourſes would be inſupportable to them; 
and for this reaſon, I believe, the Jeſuits 
who ſtudy human Nature very diligently, 
diſcover more earneſtneſs of Expreſſion, 
and more variety of Action than any other 
Preachers, that I have obſerved among the 
Cathoheks. Indeed they carry this Point 
to a great Extream, and how agreeable ſo- 
ever their extravagancy may be to the Mul- 
titudes. that follow them, it is very ſhock- 
ing and ridiculous to others. As in every 
thing beſides, ſo in this particular there is 
a juſt medium, which conſidering the In- 


fluence it may have upon the Hearts of 


Men, and the happy Canſequences it may 
produce by their Converſion, is infinitely 


deſirable. N 
In all the Rules preſcribed by the Au- 


thor: on this Subject, it is ſuppoſed, that 


the Diſcourſes from the Pulpit are repeated 
a 3 | always 
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always without Book; this being a Cu- 
ſtom univerſally followed not in Francs 


only, but in all other Countries bath Ca- 


tholick and Proteſtant that I ever ſaw. 
This, which is ſo neceſſary a part of Elo- 
cution is no where fo totally neglected as 
among our ſelves : But although this Omiſ- 


ſion myſt be acknowledged to be a de- 


fect contrary to the Laws of Abecorick 
and the general Practice of the-moſt emj- 
nent Orators, yet, as our Circumſtances are 
at preſent in our reſpective Pariſhes, it is 
inevitable: For here our People expect 
from us once at leaſt; if not twice every 
Week a regular and well compoſed Dif- 
courſe, which alone is ſufficient Employ- 
ment for all our time. And a Man muſt 
have an uncommon Genius, and a peculiar 
Happineſs of Memory, who can' prepare a 
new Sermon, and repeat it too at the re- 
turn of every Sunday: Nor is it poſſible 
for Perſons of the moſt accompliſhed Ta- 
lents to perform this without neglecting 
other Duties of their Miniſtry, which re- 
quire a good part of their Care, and may 
ontribute much more to the Comfort and 


een of 1 a their Direction. 
FT Theſe 
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Theſe are Difficulties, which neither the 
Preachers of the Church of Rome are ſen- 
ſible of, among whom Exerciſes of this 
Nature are not near ſo uſual; nor thoſe of 
the reformed, who are under different Re- 
gulations. Every equitable Perſon will 
think this a reaſonable Plea in behalf of 
the Parochial Clergy; whether it is of 
any Force to exempt others from Cenſure, 
who are not under the ſame Engagements, 
and have more time at their diſpoſal, I 
will not take upon me to determine. 1 
will only beg leave to remark, that there 
is one place certainly, wherein the Preacher 
ought never to appear without the utmoſt 
Preparation, not with a regard to the mat- 
ter only of his Diſcourſe, but to the man- 
ner of his delivery; and this is in the Roy- 
al Chapel It will be eaſily allowed, that 
there is a diſtinction to be made between 
the common Aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and 
an Audience compoſed as this is of all that 


is moſt Auguſt, and moſt to be reſpected 
by Mankind. It is thought a neceſſary 


piece of Decency never to appear in the 
preſence of a Prince with an Air of Negli- 
9978 in any part of our Behaviour; and 
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can any one give a reaſon, why the Pulpit 
ſhould be looked upon as the only. place at 
Court, wherein Men have a privilege to ſhew 
their ill breeding? Wherein they ſhould 
have the liberty of addreſſing themſelves 
to a great Monarch and Perſons of the 
firſt Rank in the World with all the un- 
gracefulneſs that is poſſible, and in a way 
as contrary to the rules of Speaking well, 
as to good Manners? The Gentlemen who 
have the Honour to be nominated to this 
Employment are without Excuſe; they 
have Time, Leiſure and Capacity, and e- 
very Qualification that may enable them 
to be a credit to their Function, and to 
anſwer the Juſt⸗ ExpeRtations. on all the 
WorldG. 

I have exprcſiba! myſel, I with t too 
much freedom on this Head, but with no 
other views than the doing Service to Reli- 
gion, the Senſe whereof is very languiſhing 
in the Hearts of Men, and requires all the 
Aſſiſtances of Art and Nature to revive it; 
particularly in Perſons who live continually 
amidſt all the Allurements of the World, 
who have very ſtrong Paſſions, and ſo many 
Opportunities of prog them. 

But 
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But to return to my Author: He ſays a 
great deal in the Chapter concerning Pane- 
gyricks and Funeral Sermons, which may 
be uſeful to thoſe who at any time may be 
called to this Service. As to Panegyricks 
or Diſcourſes in Honour of the Saints, which 


is what is here meant by them, unleſs in 


Commemoration of the Apoſtles and the 
bleſſed Virgin, we have nothing of this na- 
ture among us; and the World is grown ve- 
ry much out of love with Funeral Sermons: 
So that the Author's Obſervations on theſe 
Articles may not be of equal benefit to us 
with the other parts of his Performance. 
But as there is a great delicacy of Thought 
and Expreſſion throughout the whole Com- 
poſition, I was aſſured that the Reader would 
be always :entertained, if he were not al- 
ways ſo-profitably inſtructed. Some perhaps 
would the more eaſily have excuſed me for 
ſuppreſſing this Chapter; becauſe with it 
mutt have ſtifled the Character of a* Ro- 
miſh Prelate, which is here deſcribed with 
great Advantage by the Author; and poſ. 


ſibly the ſame Perſons may make it ſtill more 
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World were ſo much our own 
that none who differed from us i in wer G. 
pinions of Religion, could have 4 Title to 
_ any, of them: Or as if Truth could ſuffer in 

the Eſteem of any reaſonable Man, by the 
Perſonal accompliſuments of its Ad verſa- 
ries! On the contrary, I hope: this perform- 
ance which I preſent in our own Language 
to the World, will be an evidence that it 
may receive infinite Advantage from them, 
the Advocates of the pureſt Faith having 
here all the methods propoſed to them 
which may be moſt ſerviceable both for the 
defence and propagation of it; This Con- 
ſidderation was what engaged me in this Un- 


dertaking, 

hope, plead: for all its Imperfections. 
Many eminent Writers of our Nation hav 

touched upon this Subject, but none have 


eyer treated it in a manner ſo full and 
comprehenſive as our Author, whom 1 do 


not bl he leaſt flatter, by ſaying, That his 
Work, is one of the moſt finiſhed Pieces 
im its kind: This I may venture to declate, 
when at the ſame. time I am able ta inform 
the World, that it had the Approbation of 
one © of the greateſt Genius's and moſt ac. 


compliſhed 


and my good meaning will, 1 
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compliſhed Orators thar any Age or Coun. 
trey has produced, IL mean the late Lord 
Sommers." Is it poſſible to fay anything 
mote for the Honour of the- Author, oA 
excuſe for this Tranſlator; ſo far at leaſt- as 
concerns the choice of his Original? For as 
ts the execution of his Deſign, he has no- 
thing to rely upon but the indulgence of 
thoſe whoſe Service he lias endeavoured to 
promote, and, as he hopes, not akogętker 
unſuccesfully. 7. 

I know many of us are apt to think very 
meanly of the French Writers, and are al- 
ways ready to complain that their Produ- 
ctions are: ſo ſuperficial, and abound with 
fuch a ſuperflutty' of Words, as makes them 
flat and kedious. But this Opinion · may 
proceed more em Partiality to ourſelves 
than from Rłaſon and an "unprejudiced 
Judgment. I will not ſay that there is the 
fame maſculine Vigour in their Compoſiti- 
ons, which is the Character -of Our Bug liſh 
Writersgobut there is tog much Spirit and 
good Senſe in many of chem, to deſerve the 
Contempt of any People in the World. Mr. 
Dryden Obſervation, is perhaps very juſt, 
ho ſomewhere, after the Repetition of my 
Lord Roſtommon's Words 
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faid of no other:##g/z/ but his Lordſhip's. 


After all, this is a Diſpute in which I ſhall 
not intereſt myſelf; I am concerned only 
for the Reputation of my Author, which is 
able to ſupport itſelf without aſſiſtance from 
atry other hand, and will be at leaſt one Ex- 
ample againſt thoſe that are ſuch ſevere 
Cenſors of all his Countreymen. Merten. 
will add one thing more to the adyan- 
tage of this Work, which may procurè it a 
more welcome Reception: with all Prote: 
ſtats; vi That there is no mixture in it of 
anything peculiar to the Religion of the 
Author, excepting in one ſingle Inſtance of 
ſo little Confequence, as not to deſerve any 

notice; for even this is no more than an 
Alluſion to the Cuſtom of auricular Confef- 
fion; which being mentioned as a mark only 
of fincere Repentance, I have changed the 
Terms without varying from the Senſe. In- 


deed every „ eee in to: his 


114 boog e a 2:12 Subject 
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ne muste i. 
Subject, and the Reader may obſerve with 


pleaſure that none of choſe digreſfions are 
to be found here which proceed from a 


immoderate and unſeaſohable Zeal,” and 


might have gone a great way towards the” 
making Men of a free and unbiaſſed under- 
ſtanding out of Love both with him and his 


performance: 


Among many other Perfections, the Sound- 


neſs: of his Judgment appears eminently' not 
only in the Paſſages tranſeribed from the moſt 
celebrated Orators and Philoſophers of Anti- 
quity, but in the Examples which are occa- 
ſionally interſperſed throughout his Work: 


Theſe he has choſen ſo happily, and with ſo 


good a Tuſte out of St. Chry/ſoftom, that 


they not only anſwer the deſign for which 


particularly they are introduced, but give 
an air likewiſe of variety to the whole piece, 
and make it more entertaining to the Reader. 


They are indeed moſt excellent Models, and 
very fitly propoſed to the imitation of our 
ence which reigns 
throughout all the Diſcourſes of this ſacred 


modern Preachers: 
mens of that divine Eloqu 


ator,” a familiar commerce with whole 
Writings is certai nly one very effectual TV | il me 
towards the forming a good Preacher. 
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is a Circumſtance too inconſiderable 
taken notice of, that ſo much of this 
hes Man's Homilies is no where to be 
met with in our Language, as is here col- 
lected in this Volume. I might obſerve this 
with, ſome kind of Vanity, were my Per- 
formance any way comparable to that of 
Mr. Maucroix, who has tranſlated ſeve- 
ral of them into French, with inimitable 
Elegancy. It will be much more to the 
ſatisfaction of the learned Reader; to be in- 
formed, that he may now have the Plea- 
ſure of ſtudying the Original in the beau- 
tiful Edition of Father Montfaucon, the two 
firſt Volumes whereof are delivered to Sub- 
ſcribers :. Thoſe. that remain, will be pub- 
liſhed with all poſſible diligence by this in- 
defatigable and learned Benedictine, whom 
| name. with all imaginable Eſteem, not on- - 
ly for the ſake of thoſe particular Civilities - 
which I have-myſelf received from him, and 
muſt acknowledge upon all occaſions ;: but 
in conſideration of that Humanity and ge- 
neral Benevolence which he expreſſes in 
good . 1 all kinds to Exgliſbmen. 
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I. wil Will trouble the Reader with nothing 
more. relating. 0 the A or bis Com- 
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poſition. If he pleaſes to peruſe the Book 
with any tolerable Attention, he will be a 
Judge whether or no it deſerves the Pains 
that 1 have taken, or in other, Words, the 
Publick may r Bene from e Fe. 
ruſal of it. io ti Ae Git, 

The Error rs of. the. Preſs are too nume- 
rous, but as 1: was obliged to be at 'a di- 
ſtance from the Town during the Impreſ- 
ſion, I depend upon the Reagery og. 
nee to FROG: - | PA 
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Preachers in the Church, as are 

to be ſeen in it at preſent; the 

— them was leis. conſi- | 

rable in the Ages of Antiquit | 

but their Talents were perhaps n mote — 2 
Time was, as we read in the firft Book of C. | 

B muell, 
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mel, when there were ſew Prophets in I 
rael.. e is now more common, than to 


hear the Word of God deliyecr'd ; 4 it ſtill i. is 
pauſyal enough, and ever will be fg, to ſec it 
deliver d as it ought to be. Bad Preachers | 
in all Ages be more numerous than the gaq 
wives ir be more for the Advantage of 
erld, that there ſhould be many bad, or ſew 
g 4 ves. is a queſtion. That ſo ſublime an 
_ (Adminiſtration ſhauld bevilify'd, would indeed 
2 very lamentable. but poſſibly it would be 
more fo, if none were found to break Bread 
to the young Children that ask it f. that 1a- 
. cred/Bread, which ſhould be the Food and 
Nouriſhment of their Souls. It is given them, 
12 u will ſay, very ill prepar d; no matter; 


vgs ſtill Hh may align le ro be 1 even t 


| than to. 

—— of the good Seed is always mix d 
with this abundance of Tares ; one therefore 
we are carefully to gather, and neglect the o- 
ther. If you ask, how it comes to paſs, that 
the Bourdaloue's, the Flechier's, and the La 
Nue's are ſo uncommon; I anſwer, for the 


ſame reaſon, that we have ſo few of the An. 
_ breſe's and Chry/oſiom's, Viz. becaule the Art 
of Perſuaſion, | or Bren py þ is ſo noble 
et to he > goth Gig in it, ware 
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but a Concurrence of many excellent Quali- 
ties is neceſſary. Both in ſacred and prophano 
Oratory, the Art is the fame, the matter on- 
ly is different: Whether the Subject of a DiF- 
courſe be of à religious or civil Nature, 2 
Endeavour of the Speaker in each, is to 
ſuade; and the Skill, which is employ to 
this End on one Occaſſon, ſhould be equally 
made aſe of to the 225 Purpoſe on the other. 


Di BTL 1; 


TE Cn. 1. 


, Of the different 5 Pecies of bad Been. 


7 Hoever would know the beſt manner 
r. of Preaching, ſhonld, in the firſt 
d place, be acquainted with the worſt ; of this 
there are various forts, and abundance of bad 
0 I Preachers of ſeveral kinds may be objſery'd | 
us. 
. there are, Who load their Diſcornſes 
with a Maſs of curious and always ill placd 


Erudition: Not long ago Plato and Senec 
were eited tore frequently, than St. Paul, or 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. Thus Pedant 
trodued into the Pulpir, which by t 
Was 


Was in- 

is means 
and prophan d, and h Ideas ex- 
in the Faithful, as were quite — to 


Religion; this, in or whe 
was preſent a I Ch e 
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y Bread; and when he deſir d Fiſh, to give 

| 455 4 Serpent. "He who affects a Shes. of 

LL«arning throughout his Diſcourſe, will con- 

vince the undiſcerning Multitide, that he is 

learned; and better Judges, that he is ridicu- 

lous; but no Man, that he dugbt to have a 

Dread of the divine Judgments, and think of 

his Converſion. Strange] that any one ſhould 

_. - dare to, get into the Pulpit, with a deſign to 

treat on any Subject of Chriſtianity in this 
> manner. _ | > 

Some Preachers addreſs themſelves. to the 

Imagination only; others to the Senſes; and 

ſome again to the Reaſon and Underſtanding 

of their Hearers; but where ſhall we find any 

that direct themſelves to their Hearts? Vet 

| this is neceſſary to be done: For the Buſineſs 

of the Pulpit is, neither to ſtrike the Eyes or 

; Ears with violent Motions, nor to pleaſe the 

Imagination with a Deſcription of ſenſible Ob- 

jects, nor barely to inform and ſatisfy Reaſon, 

but to imprefs it effectually on the Heart; to 

make that amiable to Mankind, which, is na- 

turally abhorr'd by them; and that hateful, 

which by Inclination they are moſt fond of. 

This, and nothing elſe, is the proper End of 


4 


all Diſcourſes from the Pulpit. 10 


—_ ——— as. Al. a 
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Again, other Preachers there are, who ſtudy 
only how to work upon the ſenſible and mecha- 

nical part of human Nature. They are de. 

| lighted; with every. thing that is theatrical; 
the Men of Wit therefore reſort to their Ser- 
* 9 mons, 
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mos, as to 4 Fable 'Shew or Comedy; bur 
they either ridicule or pity the Actor. The 
common People indeed admire, and are ſome- 
times affectiohately moy'd by this Repreſenta- 
tion; nay farther, they are converted; which 
may be an Argument with ſome of che great 
Perfection of theſe Preachers: With mie, it is 
not any. It is true, they are follo yd. by 
Crowds, and may contribute to the Advance- 
ment of Piety; but to be attended by Multi- 
tudes, is not always a certain Mark of ſound 
Eloquence; for this Effect is produc'd often 

by the Defects and Blemiſhes of theitDiſcourſes, 
as, by diverting an Audience with an Air of 
Plealantry, byoothing their Imagination wich 
the Beauty of Deſcriptions, the Livelineſs of 
Expreſfions, or the Harmony of periods. Nay, 

ſome there are, who are able to form a P 

of Admirexs, without any other Merit, than 
an extrayagant way of thinking, aud a ep 

Pronunciation; yet ſuch as theſe you will cer- 

tainly neyer call good Preachers. 
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To be therefore the Favourite of the Multi- 
tude, is no ſufficient Indication of a good 
Preacher; no, nor even to attain to the very 
Ends,” which an Orator propoſes; for theſe 
ae to be accompliſh'd by reaſonable and juſt 


Methods, and a Difcourfe compos d of low, 
unpoliſh'd; and extravagant Reflections, deli- 
verd with a tragical Voice, and convulſed 
Motions, was never thought an "allowable 
Meahs of perfiding Nen co the Belief and 
apes ak 7255 + Practice 
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Practice of the great Truths of Chriſtianity. 

We no where read, that either St. Paul or 
St. Chry/oſftom, the Apoſtles or holy Fathers, 
ever uſed theſe violent Diſtortions, or endea- 
your'd to affect their Hearers by ſuch Impreſ- 
ſions as were - properly mechanical. Faith and 
Reaſon are the principal and moſt powerful 


6 


Arms, that a Miniſter of the Goſpel is to han- 
dle. As God requires to be worſhipped in 
Spirit and in Truth, Men ſhould be engaged 
to his Service by the Convictions of their 
Underſtaudings ; and thoſe are very much 
miſtaken, who think of producing this Effect 
by the Motion only of the Blood and animal 
Spirits: As if Men were to be violently for- 
ced into a Love of Virtue, by the ſtrong Ef. 
forts of the Voice and Lungs. An Addreſs of 
this kind to reaſonable Creatures, would be 
altogether as ridiculous, as a rational Appli- 
cation to Beaſts. Men are aſtoniſh'd at this 
kind of Sermons without knowing why; 
which is an Argument, that the Emotions they 
feel are merely ſenſitive and animal. No 
ſooner almoſt docs the Preacher ceaſe toact up- 
on the Brain of his Hearers, but the Agitati- 
on is calmed ; then, being recover'd out of 
their Amazement, they are aſhamed of having 
been blindly led by him, and repent of having 
done well, becauſe they were mechanically 
induced to do lo. - 
The Prophets, tis true, took the liberty to 
lay ſomething very extraordinary in their Ha- 
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rabgues, which ſeem'd oppoſite to common 
Senie; but theſe were Pane chen never acted, 
without expreſs Command from God, and up- 
on juſt Reaſons, for which there is now no 
6 room. Let me ſec an Iſainb or an Eœeliel 
| inſpit d by God, and whatever he either ſays 
| or does in order to affect me, I ſhall heat 
- wich the moſt profound reiped ; but then 
] ou muſt have a care how you fer up for a 
| rophet, without a good Title:. „ ae L 
, Man, having firſt acquir d the Know 
of Good and Evil, does naturally purſue 
1 


one, and fly from the other: Such is the 
Conduct of God towards him, when he ex- 
cites and enlightens him with his Grace; firſt 
be points out the Object, and then inclines 
fkbim to embrace it. Let the Preacher there - 
b fore learn his Duty from this great Maſter of 
- Morality:; let him remember that he ſpeaks 


s WW to reaſonable Beings, who are not to be treat- 
. ed like thoſè Animals, that are kept in Moti- 
on, not by Perſasſion or fine. Speeches, bit 
by the Spur only. It is not lawful to pro- 
- WM duce-even a good Effect, by means that are 
- unjuſtiſiable. If the: Hearer: is converted, ſo 
f W much the better for him; but ſo much the 
g works for the Preacher. who believ'd that the 
o Word of God and his Truths were inſufficient 
do Sanctification. Such an one is not only 
miſtaken in his Opinion, but farther ſhews 
o W himſelf to be perfectly unacquainted with the 
;- WW Rules of (ound Bl * 223 but 0014 
S, | * 4. 
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Zut beſides theſe, who ſpeak only to the 
Senſes of their Audience, there are other 
Preachers, who apply themſelves folely to 
their Imagination, Whoſe Fancy is luxuriant, 
bur their Thoughts barren; and whoſe Diſ- 
courſes are not the Productions of Reaſon, 
but of that Faculty. whereby Objects are re- 
preſented to us under ſenſible Forms. Thus, 
when we pleaſe, we frame the Image of a 
River, a Mountain, or a Flower, Sc. As 
we are compounded 2 and Spirit, one 
whereof has ſo much the Aſcendant over the 

other, thoſe Operations: of the Mind are moſt 
agreeable to us, which are leaſt abſtracted 
from the Body; hence it is, that we chooſe 
rather to ſee and perceive things, than to 
imagine them; and to imagine them, rather 
D and think on — Mg nr 

That Truth is to be preach'd, is univerſally 
agreed; but as to the manner of doing it, 
there is not the ſame Conſent, Truth, when 
pure and naked, ſoon s the Sight, 
which to prevent in ſome degree, we cloath it 
in a ſenſible Form, and dreſs it out, as I may 
ſay, in red and green, and every other Co- 
lour we are able; adjuſted in this manner, 
we preſent it to our-Hearers, who generally 
are well enough pleas'd to ſee it in this Equi- 
page. Both the Preacher and the Hearer find 
their account in this Management; for by this 
means the one compoſes his Sermons with leſs 

Trouble, and the other with leſs Trouble 5 
70 | ren 
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| Tutor and Pure. 
tends to them. The Truths of Chriſtianity, 
ſay they,” are ſo ſubtle and ſublime, that there 


is 2 way either to perceive or reach them, 
without = ro lower and nearer to 
0 T 


our View; is end, they muſt be enlar- 
and made fo ſenſible, char we may — 
eve we ſee and touch them. 

To pleaſe, is the part 
well as of the prophane Orator ; but this 706 
never will do, if your Diſcourſe is continued 
in a Train of Arguments deduc'd from Prin- 
ciples of mere Faith and Reaſon, without any 


thing to ſtrike the Imagination, and by that 


means to awaken the Attention of your Hearers. 
There are Preachers to be found every Day, 
who ranſack Nature, and all the Arts, for 
to embelliſſi their Diſcourſes, and bor- 
row them from the Sun, Moon, Plants, Ani - 
mals, and every thing elſe; there is no Ori- 
ginal in being from whence they will nor, by 
che help of a fruitful Fancy, draw a Cof . 
Obſerve the Similitudes, Metaphors, 
ptions,' Narrations, Pialo * Conparifoas, 
and other Ornaments, with which they beau- 
rify their Compoſitions,” you would ſay, they 
took pleafure in expoſing a Collection of fine 
Pictures to the View of an Aſſembly, which, 
in the Variety of Perſons, and Vivacity of Co- 
lours, have omerhing thar entertains, and is 
amuſi 
Now as theſe florid Deſcriptions, Ge. are 
the pure Works of a ſportive Imagination, 


of the Chriſtian, as 
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wherein reaſon has no part at all, how injudi- 
_ cious is it to wander from the Subject. you 
are treating of, in purſuit of every thing, that 
is ſo very foreign to it? Not but that the 
Fancy may be helpful to Perſuaſion, provided 
you do not too far indulge it, and that it be 
always made ſubſet vient to reaſon: It may 
appear, if you pleaſe, but no farther than as 
a Servant to do Honour to his Miſtreſs. 

A lively and agreeable Imagination may be 
vwonderfully aſſiſting to a Chriſtian Orator, if 
it be well govern'd, its Sallies moderated by 
good Senſe, and its Redundances aud Exceſſes 
retrenched. This Art St. Ch yſoſtom poſſeſſed 
in great Perfection, and made uſe of it as an 
Ornament of Truth in his Diſcourſes. If, 
** ſays he *, a brazen Statue, defaced by 
Iime, is melted down, in order to be re- 
newed with more Beauty; (here he is intima- 
ting how much it is for the Beneſit of out Bo- 
dies, that they are reduced to Aſhes in the 
Grave,) you do not think it is deſtroyed 
by ſuch a Diſſolution; but, on the con- 
** trary,. that it acquires a new Being, and is 
changed very much for its Advantage. 
as e therefore, in the ſame manner, of 
<* the; Deſtruction of the Body, and afflict 
your ſelves no longer. The Husbandman 
«+ is not then concerned, when he obſerves 
his Seed rotting in the Earth, but whien it 


pee wh a tre. al... ra. 444. a4 / 
* * ing ” _ 


„ * Hot; 34. en Se, Matt, 46 
Xs remains 
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_ <+ remains entire without corrupting; knows- 
ing very well that the hopes of the enſu- 


ing Haryeſt de on this, and that it is 
« neceflary the Grain ſhould ror. + Thus let 
«« ug rejoice likewiſe, when we ſee our Bodies 

inclining to Corruption; when, if I may 


10 
uſe this Expreſſion, they are {own in the 
„ Boſom of the Eb Why, ſays he 
again, ing of thoſe who relapſe, do 
* ye return from the Bloom and Vouthful- 
«« neſs of Grace into the old Age and Infirmi- 
« ties of Sin? For what is old, St. Pau ſays 
i draws near to its final Period and Diſſoſu- 
tion f. In the very Humility of that Man's 
Condition, who is without any /publick 
*+« Poſt of Honour, there is ſomething that 
« may contribute, if improv'd as it ro 
be, to his Purity and Perfection; bur he 
« who is — to any eminent Dignity. 
% is like a Man cohabiting with a young Wo- 
man of excellent Beauty, under Obligations 
never to fix bis Eyes upon ber. In the 
fame manner, they who are raiſed to any 
« Station of Power in the Church, ſhould be 
«*. cautions how they ſufſer d themſelves to be 
too much with the Luſtre of their 
Authority. Is it poſſible to deſcribe in 2 
finex and more ſenſible manner the Danger of 
thoſe Perſons, who are promoted to any Ec- 
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— many 


* Hom. 10. on the Epiſtle to the Romans. 4} Hom 
4. on St. Matt. | 2 


cleſiaſtical 


it Ciitisrtiv E EO br 
cleſiaſtical Honourts. O that it were pol⸗ 
ſible to ſee this roaring Lion e e- 


„ the Oaks which 


| 
| 
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| 
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„very where Flame and Fire, threw 
« himſelf amidſt the Crowd of Phitoſop fiers 


With an Impetuofity reſembling that of ; ;$ 
Creature dafting on his Prey 


like Thunder bn the diſmayed bein he 


«+ rreimbled at his Preſence, and dared not to 


« reſiſt him; with ſach Terrors were'they 
ſeized at bis Approach. thar not at his 
Voice only, bur at his very Shadow they 


1 retired in Confuſion. ”* 'Thele are magn! 


cent Tmages of Sr. Pauls intrepid and vito- 


rious Zeal. e 
The Pre bers have ſucceeded no leſs hap- 
pily in the enfible Images, under which Truth 


| e eſented to us in their Writings.” «Phe 
* Idol 


ols in which you placed all your Cob | 
« dence, ſays 1/aiah 3 ſhall be Matter of 
«+ Confuſion to you; 171 ſhall be aſhamed of 
ave deſited, aud ye 

*«« ſhall be confoun ed for the Gardens that 
ye have choſen.” For ye ſhall be as an Oak 

„ whoſe Leaf fadeth, and as 4 Garden, that 
„ hath no Water. And the Oe. ſhall be as 


Tow, and the Maker of it as 4 Spark, and 


* they ſhall both burn together. and none 
fn ench them. And the Lord ſhall 


4 rop the Bough vu Tenor, (he ſpeaks of 


Oy 
— = 


--* Hom. 32. on the Epiſile to the . er 
11 NP I. a cc. + Ifaiah 10. 33, Os. 
; Senna- 
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Sennacherih). and his Army that reſembles 
«+ rherhickeſt Foreſts, ſhall be cut down with 
„ Jron.; and. Lebanan, with all its Cedars, 
«6 mall fall by a mighty one.” What Touches 
are theſe of an * ſtruck with its 
Object? How inimitably great is the Idea ir 
raiſes? The Conqueror, in his Bk Exal- 
tation, is no More than a Bo his own 
Pride, indeed, he is paralleled ia Mount 
Lebanon, andthe Officers of his Army; with 
the 'Cedars which adorn and cover it. 1 
«« ſees ſays Iſaiab to the Moabiter, a Re- 
«© medy to their Misfortunes, which is this; 
„When my People are obliged to fly from 
the Fury of the Mirian, do you receive 
them: 4 you let them find a ſafe and 
inviolable Sanctuary; make thy Shadow 
as the Night in the midſt of tho Noon-day, 
to ſecure them from the ſcorching Rays of 
* the Sun; be thou a Covert to them from 

the Face of the Spoiler.” The Prophet in- 
5 the Moabites, that if they would ap- 
peaſe the Ages: of the Lord, they muſt give 
an hoſpitable Reception to the roo Fews, 
and he charitable to them. not in a dry and 
cold way, but with Liberality and Effufion of 
Heart. To this End, he would have a Place 
of Retreat prepared for them, that might be 
as the Shade under which Men reſt, when 
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at full dog ry be dark as the blackeſt 
Night. no eaſy thing to repre- 
ſent che Day 32 Charity towards Fugitives, 
uuder a more exact, and at the lun ame 
won elegant Image. 

The Light of Reaſon is — bas. Pe 
thiog dim: Truth, which is always ſerious, 
| ſhould be a little enlivened, that A may be 
— — leaſing; but too much * 
leſſen its Effect and Cr As 
Tach of no Kind whatever, ſo — 
no Chriſtian Truth, ſhould ever be deliver d in 
a too ludicrous and ſportive manner: On the 
contrary, care ſhould be taken that it appear 
always with an Air of Modeſty and Gravity. 

Natural Objects are not to be too deep! 
ſearched into by aChriſtian Orator; it is enoug #4 
ſuperficially to tonch upon chem ; che Imiag 
nation ſhould ſparkle wa ſtarts only, and as it 
were in haſte. Imitate the brave I/aelrtes 
of Gideon s Army, who were ſatisfy d with 
the little Water which they could take up in 
their Hands; whereas who kneel d 
down upon the Earth, that they might drink 
— it at 2 were thought n to 
gage the Enemies of — 1 
ou 3 to 

dle, — of the — you 
treat of ; fe by tld and — Arguments; 
by a proper clear Ex repoſition 
of the oe? in — — choſen 
Cirations from the Fathers, and, when the 


OY Subject 
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Conftirutiogs of the Church; by the orderly 
Diſpoſition of Figures; by the Elevarian and 
Propriety of Expreſſion; by a Sublimity. 
ExaQnels, and Novelty of Thoughts: Hence, 
without doubt. you may draw. mat- 
ter to delight and pleaſe. © But for the glitter- 
ing Objects, which are propos'd to common 
Hearers, they are of no other Uſe;: but to da- 
ale and amuſe, to inveigle them with an empty 
Sew. that vaniſhies immediately, without 
leaving any Footſteps of Virtue in the mind: 
Theſe are falſe Ornaments, and vain Beauties, 
which a: e never uſed to ler off true Eloquence. 
Shall a Preacher make it his great Care to di- 
yert the Imagination, when it is his Baſineſs 
to ſet the Truths of Chriſtianity in the clear- 
eſt Light, to repreſent them in all their Maje- 
ſty to give them their full Weight and Force 
upon the Mind. and to Men to the 
Practice of them againſt all the Reluctancy of 
Nature ? This were childiſh, and a very ill 
Complement to his Hearers, whom he treats 
thus like ſa many Infants, that are delighted 
with little Images and Puppets. 
Tbe Countrey abounds with Preachers of 
this Character. who tpeak only to the Senſes 
and Imagination; but at the Court and in the 
City we bear anather kind of Language; 
there generally all the Addreis is made to the 
Realon only and Underſtanding of Mankind. 
They who appear on this great Theater, en- 
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deavour to explain the Maxims of Religion, 
without the Uſe of any other Colours than 
thoſe, that are peculiar to Faith and Reaſon. 
They meditate upon, and ſearch into the bot- 
15 tom of their Subject, all the Parts whereof 
| they are careful to unravel ; ſo that whether 
| they are upon a Myſtery, or fome extraordi- 
| nary doctrine, or a Point of Morality, * 
are ſure always to be inſtructed in your ſeve- 
| ral Duties; their Diſcourſes being like a clear 
| Mirrour, that gives you a faithful Repreſenta- 
tion of your ſelf. ö 
' Their Terms are pure and ſimple, their 
f Style noble and elevated. their Thoughts and 
Reflections juſt and reaſonable, their Senti- 
ments acute and delicate. They ſeem ve 
cautious to preſerve in every thing the Digni- 
ty of the. Pulpit, and to keep up the Great- 
neſs of the Matters there propos'd by them: 
Their Diſcourſes are not roo e or flo- 
rid; without any of the little ſparkling Pret- 
tineſſes, affected by many, but avoided ſtu- 
diouſly by them, as the Marks of a weak Un- 
derſtanding. You never ſee them lay them- 
ſelyes out in Deſcriptions, Narrations and Si- 
militudes, which become rather a Rhetorici- 
an than a Chriſtian Orator. If they find it 
neceſſary to produce Eacts, they do but juſt 
touch upon them; and for all the Turns of 
Wit, that look like Raillery or Pleaſantry, and 
have any thing of a comick Air in them, they 
utterly deteſt them ; being perſuaded that they 
\ are 
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hae Liberties, inconſiſtent with the 

Ga of Religion, and ſuch as cannot be 
admitted, without diſhonouring the acted - 
Miniſtty of God's Word. 

When they have explato'd the Truth, which 
they have chofen to Wü on, they ſhew how 
ill it is practiſed: And here it is, that Day 
2 ate of Service to them. They. fit 

271 8 into the vety Soul of the Traniſgt 5, 

d ſearch rhe malt Foldings of His corrupt 
Heart 3 thete they diſcover all its Motions, 
all its Thoughts, and repteſent them erm 
to their Hearers. This, ſay they to them, it 
was your Duty to have done, this is what you 
do; thus, on one fide, they preſent to us 
an exact Detail of rhe Obligations, which 
Chriſtianity lays upon us; on the other, a 
true Picture of out Irregulatities: And ſuch F 
Compariſon of our Duties with our Non- 
formances; cannot fail of peaking, and in © $ 
Qing. The Deſcriptions made uſe of on this 
occaſion, are exact and well diſpos d, and 
the ſeveral Strokes of this fine Piece, logon» 
ous, noble, and well choſen. 

In the Compoſitions I ſpeak of, there is an 
Air of Religion, that 10155 iti wy Period; 
you diſcern in them a 11 ud £0 . 

ruth, and a great prevalency of hls 
with a Shew even of ovelty, by the == 
ſion of all vulgar Thoughts and Expreſſions, 


— toom whereof is {tt by others en - 
tirely now; or a new Turn iy given to 
* = a C thoſe 
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thoſe which have already been in common uſe. 
He who delivers a Sermon, is not always 
the Author of it, no, nor he who makes it; 
for very often there is nothing in it properly 
the Preacher's, but the bare Union of ſeveral 
Pieces collected from Eſſay- Writers, and Ex- 
oſitors of the Goſpel. This cannot be ob- 
Eervec in the Diſcourſes I have mentioned; 
wherein, on the contrary, an Uniformity of 
Style, an OEconomy of the ſeveral Parts, 
and that ſolid Meditation, which is viſi- 
ble throughout, and is the very Soul and 
Subſtance of them, are ſo many Evidences 
that the Preacher has borrowed nothing in 
his Work; but owes: it entirely to himſelf, 
and is the ſole Creator of it. Such at preſent 
is the Taſte of Preaching, which, how good 
ſoeyer it may be, is yet ſuch as I dare not 
fay, is perfect. 
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Cie, 15 
Of the want of Unction and Emotion 
in the Generality of Preachers. 


r Generality of our Preachers are 
either altogether without Unction and 


* We have no word in our Language exattly anſwerable to 
the original word Unction, as the meaning of it is in this 
Place, wherein it ſignifies a tender and devout Senſe of Ben 

; ; | mo- 
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Emotion, or, if they are not entirely deſtittite 
of both; they yet give very little Proof of ei- 
ther, except in the manner of pronouncing 
their Diſcourſes, which genetally are very flat 
and inſipid, and ſo deficient in theſe Qualities; 
as to ſhew evidently, that the Mind has more 
ſhare than the Heart in compoſing them. It 
is, however, neceſſary to enliven the Produ- 
ctions of the pureſt Reaſon, and to join Heat 
with /Lighr. It is not ſufficient to inſtru a 
diſorderly Hearert; we tnuſt move him roo, or 
all we 7 will be to little purpoſe. He is 
convinced of his Duty, yet finds in himſelf 
no Inclination to practiſe it. Thoſe Preachers 
therefore; who aim only at fatisfying theRea- 
ſon, are not eminent for any Converſions; 
that are made by them f 
Man, in his State of Innocence, tio ſooner 
underſtood what was good, but he purſued 
it; but his Conduct is not the ſame ſince his 
Corruption: He looks upon Virtue with In- 
difference, upon Vice with Pleaſure ; this he 
is oſten paſſionately fond of, tho' he knows 
his own Folly in being ſo. What then is to 
be done, when we would divert him from the 
Evil which he loves, and incline him to the 
Good; which he abhors ? * Is it enough bare- 
ly to ſnew him the Defotmity, for example; 
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* Oportet eloquentem Eccleſiaſticum non ſolùm docere 
it inſtruat, & delectate ut teneat; verùm etiam flectere ut 
Vincat, Ang! l. 4. de Dot. Chriſt. 1 *. 
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of Detraction, and deſire that he would con. 
ſider it in all its Colours? No, his Heart muſt 
be touched, and ſuch Sentiments and Emoti- 
ons excited there, as may alienate him from 
it: At the ſame time that we give a clear 
Idea, we muſt inſpire a Diſlike of it: And 
this is not done barely by a Repreſentation of 
the Object, we mult beſides underſtand the 
Art of byaſſing the Will. L035 £1 

Let our Preachers remember, that they are 
diſcourſing, not to Perſons like our firſt Pa- 
rents before their Apoſtaſy in Paradiſe, but 
to their depraved Deſcendents. Adam and 
Eve were there without Concupiſence, their 
Poſterity is not ſo. If indeed we were exempt 
from it, good Iuſtruction might reform us; 
but as we have a ſtrong Propenſity to every 
thing, that may deſtroy us, and an equal 
Averſeneſs to every thing that may preſerve 
us, the way to make us good Men, is to re- 

the Influence of one Principle by the In- 

_ fluence of another, and oyerpower the Force 

which makes us lean towards Vice by another, 

which acts differently upon us: But this Pre. 

valency will never be effected by informing 
the Mind, without touching it. 

I be Preacher in his Diſcourſe, is to imitate 
God in his Action upon the Heart of ſinful 
Man, which he firſt 'enlightens, then enlivens 
with his Grace, and thus ſubdues it. But if 
the Sermon is nothing but Light, how can 

the Preacher promiſe himſelf this * f 
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He may indeed explain your Duty to you ve- 
ry intelligibly, oo he leaves you at — to 
perform it or not, as you pleaſe. He ſhews 
you the Place, wherein the Feſtival is pre- 
pared, he points our to you the way to Hea- 
ven, but does not compel you to come in; 
there is nothing omitted by him, that only 
excepted which is neceſſary to win upon tlie 
Heart; this is without any the leaſt Motion, 
even then, when the Mind acquieſces, and 
conſents to every thing he ſays; the one is 
dead, while the other is ſatisfied to Admirati- 
on. And this, becauſe the Preacher ſays not 
one word to the Man, or the Heart, but 
ſpeaks all to his Reaſon. His whole Care is 
„ to make you comprehend his Sub- 
ject; to clear and explain it; to turn the fame 
Object ſeveral ways, and ſhew all irs different 
Faces; which is allowed to be very good and 
neceſſary ; but when this is done, the Hearr 
is forgotten: Is ir ſuprizing then to ſee it 
remain motionleſs, and without ns ? 
But, it will be objected, that the Will is free, 
and may direct irſelf, by virtue of this Liber- 
ty, whither, and in what manner it pleaſes. 
If, after due Information given, it continues 
unactive, the Fault is irs own entirely; for 
by what other means is it to be rouzed ? The 
Heart is determined to the Choice of Good. 
not by any Impulſe, but in the waßof In- 
ſtruction only. The Preacher can do no more 
than repreſent his Subject in the cleareſt 
E 3 Light, 
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Light, n upon it, and confute 
the oppoſite Errors, unleſs he is allowed to 
work mechanically upon his Hearers, which 
has already been condemned by you. 

But, without any of theſe ſenſible Appli- 
cations in a Sermon, it may touch the Paſſi- 
ons; this is very deſirable, how averſe ſo- 
ever ſome may be (for what reaſon, I know 


not) to every thing that is pathetical in the 


Pulpit. For by what new Rule of unknown 
Eloquence is Motion made an Imperfection in 
the Chriſtian Orator? Are not the very Sen- 
timepts of his Soul, as well as his Reflections, 
expreſs d in his Diſcourſe? And are not both 
imprinted by him on the Mind, as well as on 
the Heart of his Hearers? That Preacher 
knows but half his Power, who thinks him- 
ſelf only capable of inſtructing : For, beſides 
this, he may implant what Sentiments he 
pleaſes in the Heart; nay, he is not only 
able, but obliged to do ſo. It is not the Un- 
derſtanding, that makes us good Men; all 
the Operations of the Mind, how perfect ſo- 
ever they may be, will never render you de- 
ſerving of God's Friendſhip. The Heart is 
the Seat of Holineſs ; and the free Motion of 
the Will rowards the Good we are acquainted 
with, is that which ſanctifies us here, and will 

hereafter fave us. 5 
Thg your Diſcourſe were ſet off with all 
the Luftre that is peculiar to Truth, yet would 
it reſemble a fine Glaſs, that is cold 12 
* | N 
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the Touch; as well as beautiful to the Eye. 
The Light which your Sermon carries with 
it, ſhould be accompanied with Heat, Acti- 
vity, and Force. It ſhould be like one of 
thoſe artificial * Glaſſes, wherein we ſee our 
ſelves as we-are, .and'at the ſame time ob- 
ſerve _— lame to — kindled by them, as 
is capable both of conſuming and purifyi 
the Objects that they act u A Boe 
There is nothing diſguſts ſo much as a 
at deal of Emotion where it is not neceſſa- 
ry, and where nothing is ſaid which ſhould na- 
turally produce it. He, who exclaims and 


bewails himſelf, who thunders, and is vio- 


lently tranſported, when his Subject requires 
nothing more, than to be deliver'd (plainly, 
and without any Ornament of Figures, is 2 
ſpiſed by every one. To be exceſſively heat- 
ed, when the Subject will admit only of his 
being moderately watmed, is a kind of Mad- 
neſs out of Seaſon, and makes him very odi- 
ous and inſupportable to thoſe, before whom 
he behaves himſelf ſo furioufly, who are not 
at all moved themſelves, and ſee no reaſon in 
the World why he ſhould be ſo. Some Sub- 
jects are fitted only for Inſtruction; theſe 
therefore are to be handled with all the Even- 
nels and Tranquillity poſſible. Fhere are 
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hit is an all ion to the burning Glaſſes of a new Inven- 
tion, which are ſo contrived, that the Face may be ſeen in 
them, as in a Looting-Glaſs. 


Cz others, 
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others, and thoſe tog not a few, Which can- 
not be diſcours d on without Emotion. they 
bein Wen n their own Nature great, tertible, and 
g in a word, ſuch as ſhould produce 
ſome extraordinary Emotion in us, as often as 
we have a lively and — Idea of them. 
It is therefore a Diſadvantage to the Truths 
of Chriſtianity to ſer — forth with Cold- 
neſs, and a Demonſtration that they make not 
a due Impreſſion on the — who by 
this means evidently proves, that he neither 
knows how to conceive things pr ly,-nor 
expreſs them according to the Order of Na- 
ture; r to which it is, that great Ob- 


| big: lo — henghey act at all, ſnould act forci- 


bo ſhort, it is a Diſappointment to the 

. Expectation of the Hearer. Your 
AN had begun already to raiſe I know 
not what ſecret Emotion in my Heart; 4 was 
juſt ready to take fire ; and had you, in ſome 
particular Parts of it, deliver'd your ſelf with 
2 little more Ardour and Affection, I had been 
converted, I had given the moſt ſincere Proofs 
of my Repentance, I had run chearfully to em- 


brace my Enemy: In this manner I expected 


and was Weka be moved and excited by 
you; bur in the midſt of theſe my Hopes, - 
has proceed to ſome other Point in your Ser- 


mon, or conclude, and leave me very little 


fatisfied with your Eloquence, and What is 
werſe, as indifpoſed to the Performance of 
good Works, as if I had never heard — I 

was 
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was indeed convinced by your Reaſons, and 
upon the Paine-of fringing forth Fruits meet 
for-Repentance; yer l tne produc d Lo 
of them, becauſe you did 5 — Jo 
ſiſt me. This was not the Practice 
Paul: he never abandoned his Diſciples, rill 
be“ be bad travail d in Birth of them, and 
until Chrift war formed in them. What St. 
Bernard ſaid of a good Life, we may ſay of 
Diſcourſes from the Pulpit; to ſhine, to glit- 
ter. to ſparkle, without any — 8 od? EF. 
fet, is to no- manner of purpoſe 
with the Heat 'of a — Ze, or blind 
Devotion, is of little Significancy ; join 
Light with Heat, at once both m touch the 
Heart, and convince the Reaſon, and your 
Buſineſs is eſſectually accompliſhed. * 
The Affairs which relate to the Town or 
Goyernment, to Peace and War, to the For- 
tune, Life, and Reputation of any Man, are 
not to be canvaſſed in the Pulpit ; there 5 
more i Concerns are to be treat- 
ed of; there ir is that we are to ſpeak of 
God, and all his infinite PerfeQions ; of an 
eternal Fire, and an immortal Recompence of 
Glory; with the means of avoiding the one, 
and of attaining to the other. What Motions 
muſt Objects of this high Nature excite both 
in the r and the Hearer ? Is it poſſible 
to . coldly on ſuch W * to 
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be content with a bare inſenſible Propoſal of 
theſe Truths. and not at the ſame time be 
uilty of ſuch an Incongruity, as muſt con- 
ach all the Rules of Spee nnd all the Lights 
of Reaſon; and all the Diſpoſitions that 498 
nbd by Zeal and Piety? In the Athenian 
aman Senate, the thing debated was of 

no. rearer Moment than this; viz. whether 
were innocent or guilty,” whether War 

wi to be declar'd' againſt | bili „and the 
like; yet the 3 © theſe Diſ- 
putes were moved, gr trembled, and 
ept. Had the — ruths of our Reli- 
gion been handled by Demoſibenes and Cice. 
70, what ſigange Emotions would they have 
ed up? How many Tears woul 9 1 
ave 2 from their ee *. 
In Chriſtianity eve ing is great, 
the things NS wn 5. leaſt ——— in 
it, may be hand] — — noble, lively, and 
ecting manner. A Glaſs of cold Water is 
in itſelf trivial enough; yet, fays St. Au- 
Ain, when we have been ſpeaking to the Peo- 
pe on this Subject, has not ſuch a Flame been 

| Kindled out of it, as has fired the coldeſt 
Hearts, and animated them to Works of Mer- 
* by the Rares of an immortal arm nl 
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2 Nonne quando accidit, ut de hac re loqueremur ad po- 
gan tanquam de aqua illa frigida quædam flamma ſurre- 
quæ etiam frigida hominum pectora, ad miſericordiæ 
era ſpe cœleſtis metcedis accenderet ? L I. 4. de dot. 


Chbriff. 
Not 
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Not that every thing we ſay is to bo ex- 

eſsd in a pathetick Style; for this would 
by; cover a great want of Knowledge in the Art 
of Perſuaſion. and an Ignorance both of the 
Heart and Mind of Man. The Mind ſoon 
grows ſick of tedious Addreſſes to it, repeat · 
ed in the ſame vehement Strain, and the Heart 
arms itſelf againſt thoſe Motions, which are 
continued eb. and with too great a Vi- 
olence; inſtead of being melted by them, it 
is more obſtinately harden d, and rather chil- 
led than warmed. There are many things in 
a Diſcourſe, which ſhould be ſpoken in an 
humble, moderate, and eaſy dle, yet with 
. always N ap ae Paſſions, For e- 
very thing you ould graduall re 
ky 3 to by . v3 Men do mae 
immediately aſſault a Place, the Conqueſt 
whereof is as difficult as that is of the Heart, 
when it reſiſts and is unwilling to ſurrender; 
it ſhould be led with great Addreſs, and by de- 
grees almoſt inſenſible to one certain Point of 
Situation ; whicher, when it is conducted. it 
mult inevitably be born away by the prevail- 
ing Power of Truth, the Light whereof will 
be then perfectly diſcernible: Then all the 
Fire of 14 Paſſions ſhould break forth, and 
produce all the Effect it is capable of having. 

But regard, you will ſay, is to be had to 
the weak; we diſturb the Conſciences of Men 
if we affect them too much. The obdurate 
Sinner will be never preſent at your Sermons, 
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if he fears he ſhall be preſſed too 7 
upon the Subject of his Converſion; he is 
unwilling to be diſcompoſed in the Enjoy- 
ment of his Pleaſures. This may be, and 


while you attack his Reaſon only, perhaps he 


will not ſhun yon. He will conſider rather 
the ingenious'manner in which Truth is offer- 
ed to him, than Truth itſelf; becauſe this, 
which is too bold a Cenſor, is odious to him, 
and the way of repreſenting it, agreeable : By 
1 apt which Artifice, ſuggeſted by Self. 
Love, he will enjoy a conſtant Tranquillity. 
He will hear you with Pleaſure, but if you 
undertake to Move him, you will ſoon give 
him a Diſtaſte of you. A wicked Man will 
endure well enough the Light of Truth, how- 
ever diſpleaſing it may be to him; it is not 
of itſelf ſufficient to determine him, or oblige 
him to change the preſent Indifference of his 
Mind to Good and Evil. He is averle there. 
fore to all Attempts of making any Impreſſi- 
ons on his Heart, for theſe ogerpower his Re- 
, and drive him forcibly towards the 
Object. that is propoſed to him. This is an 
Act of Violence, which the Heart muſt be 
ſenſible of, when it is ſo ſtrongly linked to 
any thing, and is fo unwilling to go whither 
we would have it. iv Ay | 
If indeed you ſpeak to the great Men of 
the World with Vehemence and Unction; if 
you ule your utmoſt Endeavours to penetrate 
their Hearts, to inſpire them with pious Sen- 
| runcnats, 
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timents, and tender Motions, with a 
Joy, or ſal. Fear, they will preſently 
treat you as an iſcreet Zealot, as fuch, 
forſake you. bar by thus abando you, 
they honour you exceedingly; their Flight 
ben a plain Conbeſton, that Vice cannot 
Rand. bek before you: And can any thing be 
more 5 any Commendation be more 


advantagious to the Preacher than this, thar 


they dare not hear him, leſt they ſhould be 
converted by him? The Reputation of thoſe 
Preachers, who are ſo ap ive of diſturb- 
ing the Conſciences of Men, is much leſs ad- 
vanced by the numerous and choſen Co 
ny, that follows them; than his is, by the 
Deſertion of ſuch Perſons, ON an Account fo 
honourable as this is. 

- Haye a care of being too laviſh of your 


Tears there is always ſomething weak,” dif- 


apreeable, and mean, in exceſſive Lamentati- 
on, fomerhing very unſuitable” ro the Chara- 
cter of an dee r of Feſtus Chriſt. Leaye 
this Quality therefore to Preachers, who have 
more Piety, than Knowledge of the World. 
more Zeal than true Eloquence, and who are 
glad to aufer the want of Genius by theſe 
doleful and affecting Airs. „ be ne- 
ver ſcrupulous of appearing 
the Pulpit z for chis more un- 
becoming than the other. we 
If wicked Men ſhun an Preacher, 
good Men will follow him in Crowds ; 9 
0 - 
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Confideration only may be Matter of fſuffici- 

t Comfort to him: But I will venture far: 
= to aſſure him, that he will attract People 
of all Diſpoſitions, even the moſt vicious. For 
true Eloquence, ſooner or later, wins upon 


the Minds of Men, and captivates their Hearts: 


At leaſt, it will be ſaid by every one, the 
Preacher does his Duty, it is our part to 

| do ours. icli ee 593, 03.4 . 
I «cannot therefore apprehend what kind of 
Policy this is, which we ſee: introduced and 
in the very Adminiſtration of God's 
Vord. It was utterly unknown to the Apo- 

ſtles, Prophets, and holy Fathers. How 
much Earneſtneſs may we diſcern , in the 
Diſcourſes of 1/azah and Ezekiel; how 
lively and preſſing are the Homilies of 
of St. Chry/offom 2 By St. Paul's Appoitt- 
ment, we ſhould condeſcend to beſeech and 
conjure Sinners: Obferve him in his own 
Practice, and you will find that he never a- 
muled himſelf or others with a yain kind of 
Rhetorick ;- by what he fays, you may 
judge eaſily that he was filled with a divine 
Spirit, which communicated ſuch a Power 
and Efficacy to his Diſcourſes, as tranſported 
the Hearts of all Men, and triumphed over 
their Corruption. I, lays he , the Pri- 
«« ſoner of the Lord, beſeech you that ye 
Walk worthy of the Vocation wherewith ye 
— — | — — dated 
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„ neſs, with Long-ſuffering, forbearing one 
another in Love, endeayourihg to keep the 


0 Unity of the Spirit in the Bond of Peace.” 


And in another Place; But thou art in- 
„ excuſable, O Man, whoſoever: thou art; 


« that. judgeſt; for wherein thou judgeſt ano- 


ther, thou condemneſt thy ſelf; for thou 
« that. judgeſt, doſt the ſame things. And 
thinkeſt thou, O Man, that judgeſt them 
« which do ſuch things, and doeſt the fame, 
that thou ſhalt eſcape the Judgment of 
« God? Or deſpiſeſt thou the Riches of his 
« Goodneſs and Forbearance and Long-fuffer- 
ing, not knowing that the Goodneſs of God 
« leadeth thee to Repentance ? Bur after thy 
« Hardneſs and impenitent Heart treaſureſt 
_ up unto thy ſelf Wrath againſt the Day of 
Wrath and Revelation of the righteous 
Judgment of God.” * Woe unto them, 
ſays the Prophet Iſaiah f. that decree un- 
© righteous Decrees, and that write Griey- 
ouſneſs, which they have. preſcribed; to 
turn aſide the needy from Fane, and 
to take away the Right from the poor of 
my People, that Widows may be their 


Prey, and that they may rob the father- | 


« leſs. And what will ye do in the Day of 
« Viſitation, and in the Deſolation, which 
** ſhall, come from far? To whom will ye 
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2 flee for 275 ? And where will ye leave 
your Glory? Whom will ye have recourſe 
* 8 2 To whom will ye A your Wealth, 
+. which”is now the Noufiſhment of your 
Pride 7 To whom? To ungrareful, cove- 
tous, or ptofuſe Heirs ? A ſad Confolation 
** indeed But, as fad as it is, you will not 
* have even this Comfort; for the Ayr cans 
will come, ravage your Lands, and teſpoil 
2 ons of your Riches. MO. 

St. Chry/oſtom, repreſenting to his Audience 
the Tetrors of God's A Wrach ptoceeds in theſe 
Terms. Remember the Tribunal before 
„which we ſhall appear, the de e ß 
„into which the wicked will be 
** the eternal Chains, wherewith t me 
i be ſettered; the outer Darkneſs, to Which 
*% % thy will be - doomed. Remember the 
ing of their Teeth, which will be 
« —— by their Deſpair, and the never-dy- 
77 A Worm, which will without ceaſing, 

prey upon them. But God, you fay, is ſo 
«good, —be is indeed ' undeniably good : 
har then? Is all I have faid a Fable? 1s 
the Puniſhment of the rich Man, who de- 
4 = Lazarus, and the Calamity of the 
irgins, who were excluded from 'the 
90 Bridegroom' 's Chamber, all a Story ? Are 
then the Threatnings againſt thoſe, who 
**/ ſhall refuſe to — «fy, — Feſus, but 
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ſo many vain and airy Menaces ? Is what 
we read of the Man who ſhall come to the 
Marriage-Feaſt cloathed with a. cho, 7 
Garment ; is this, and what we are told 
of the welcome Reception he will meet 
with, ſo much idle Talk only? Or is that 
ſo too, which is ſaid of his Condemnation, 


who rigorouſly exacted from his Fellows 


Servant the Payment of a ſmall” Debt, 
when one much more conſiderable had been 


-remitted to him by his Maſter ? Is the Aſ- 


ce ſurance we have that impure Perſons will 
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be tormented in that Place, where the 
Worm dieth not, and the Flames are not 
quenched, no more than a mere Dream ? 
You will pretend, perhaps, that God is fa- 
tified with theſe Threatnings only, and 
will go no farther 5 but dare you utter {0 
horrible a Blaſphemy 4 The contrary I 


have - made evident to you, both by the 


Actions and Expreſſions of our Saviour: 
And if what will hereafter happen is not 
ſufficient to convince you; let at leaſt 
what is hone perſuade you. For can you 
affirm, that the Judgments of God, which 
have hitherto appeared, and the many ter- 
rible Effuſions of his Wrath upon Mankind, 
are but ſo many bare Menaces ? Who was 


it, that ſent a „ on the Earth, and 
covered the whole 


orld with Waters? 
Who was it, that deſtroyed almoſt the 


*« Whole Race of Mankind? That ſhowered 


D «+ down 
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46 
+ 


down Fire upon Sodom, and ſhot forth 


Thunder on the Cities of the wicked? 


* Who was it, that drowned the whole Ar- 


46 


thouſand 
opened the Earth under Corah and Dathan, 


my of Egypt, and deſtroyed ſix hundred 
* in the Deſart? Who 


and reduced to Aſhes the Faction of Abi- 
ron? Who was it that ſtruck ſeventy thou- 
ſand with the Peſtilence for the Sin of Da- 
vid? Shall I ſpeak here of the particular 
Chaſtiſements which God hath inflicted 
upon different Perſons? Of Cain, who 
was iſhed for the Murder of his Bro- 
ther? Of Achan, who was ſtoned for con- 
cealing privately ſome of the Spoils of Je- 
richo? Of the forty Children devoured by 
Beaſts, whom the Weakneſs of their Age 
could not excuſe for contemning a Prophet: 
If you conſider farther what the Lord hath 
done ſince the gracious Diſpenſation of the 
Goſpel, you will ſee in what manner he 
has treated the eus; that the Extremi- 
ties they haye been reduced to exceed all 
the Miſeries, which till then had been ex- 
perienced in the World. And to put it 
out of queſtion, that they ſuffered all 


_ theſe Evils from the Hands of Chri/? himſelf, 


obſerve what he ſays in the Goſpel. * But 
thoſe mine Enemies, which would not 
that I ſhould reign over them, bring bi. 


8 
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i ther and ſlay them before me: Which too 
is ſhewn clearly enough in the Parable of 
the Husbandmen. Bur he ſpeaks without 
«+ Allegorics, when he threatens the Fews, 
that they ſhould all fall by the Edge of the 
Sword, that they ſhould be tranſported in- 
into other Countries; in order to diſperſe 
them among other People; and, in a word, 
„to involve their whole Nation under ſuch 
« Calamitics, that Men overwhelmed _— 
«+ with their preſent Eyils, ſhould yer fin 
under the dreadful Apprehenſions of what 
«+ (till they were to ſuffer. | But, without ta- 
fing notice of the Events of paſt Ages, do 
ve not {ce ſome dy ing with Want and Hun- 
ger, others ſpinning out a miſerable Life 
under ſhameful and incurable Diſeaſes ? If 
* theſe endure nothing but what they have 
* juſtly merited; if they bear viſibly the 
Chaſtiſement of their Sins, can you hope 
yours will eſcape Puniſhment ? If God is 
juſt, as certainly he is, muſt not his Ju- 
ſtice, do you think, be fatisfy'd on you, 
** as well as on theſe miſerable Wretches? If, 
becauſe he is merciful, he ſpares you, ſhould 
he not, for the ſame reaſon, be as indul- 
F 45 to ſo many other Perſons, whom he 
ſo rigorouſly chaſtiſes? God therefore does 
for this cauſe, ſhew frequent Acts of his 
Vengeance here below, that they, on 
whom his Menaces leave no Impreſſion, 


** becauſe they are Words only, may be ter- 
D 2 «« rified 
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* riſied by thoſe. real Severities, whereof he 
makes us often Witneſſes and Spectators. 
As the many dreadful Judgments, which 
he formerly exerciſed, have at this di- 
*« ſtance no effect upon us, he is pleaſed in 
every Age to renew them; that he may 
awaken thoſe, who are preſumptuous and 
em 1 

If ir ſhould: be asked therefore, why 
God does not puniſh all Mankind, the an- 
+ {wer is eaſy, becauſe it is his Deſign, that 
the Sufferings of ſome ſhould ſerve for the 
„ Amendment of others. If it be asked 
again, why ſome of them are puniſhed, 
** the reaſon is plain, vi. that the Provi- 
-** dence of God may not be queſtioned. Of 
two Thieves, one is taken and executed, 
the other paſſes his whole Life without 
falling into the Hands of Juſtice : Ar the 
Obſervation of this, you exclaim, where 
is the Goodneſs of God? Why are not 
both alike preſerved ? Why go the greateſt 
*« Criminals unpuniſhed? Jeſus Chriſt checks 
all ſuch Reflections, when, ſpeaking of 
* thoſe who were cruſhed by the Ruins of 
„the Tower in Jiloam, he ſays, * Think ye 
« that they were Sinners above all men! 
« No, I aſſure you; but I declare to you, 
that, unleſ ye repent, ye ſhall all like 
« wiſe periſh. Could he more effectually . 
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1 ſuppreſs this unhappy Confidence, which 
«« flatters us with hopes, that God will ſpare 
us, becauſe, while others feel the Weight 
of his Diſpleaſure, we, who have alſo of- 
fended him, are not moleſted by him. Con- 
ſider again his Threatnings to the Jews, 
did they afterwards prove vain? He fore- 
told, * that one Stone of their Temple 
* ſhould not remain upon another, f that 
their Affliction ſhould be without example, 
and was not his Prediction verified? If we 
read the Hiſtory of theſe Calamities, the 
bare Relation of them will make us trem- 
** ble. But this is not produced by me to 
give you any eros Inquietudes, but 
* to make you wiſer and more vigilant. 
Were I to delude you with vain Diſcourſes, 
* and by this Deluſion to become the Inſtru- 
ment of your Perdition, I ſhould be high- 
** ly blameable : For if you ſhould fin, would 
** you not merit Hell, and, the moſt terrible 
** Deſtruction ? This Fe/#s Chriſt has fore- 
told to be your Doom; he has often 
** threaten'd you with it, and, by alarming 
your Fears in this manner, has provided 
means to ſave you. Beſides this, he has 
vouchſafed to you the Grace of Baptiſm, 
to give you a new Birth, and to efface 
* your Sins: To this Aſſiſtance,” he has ad- 
'* ded that of Repentance, and has revealed 
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** to you a great Variety of Methods, where. 
„by you may obtain Pardon for your Of. 
; *« fences. If ye forgive, ſays he“, ye, ſhall 
vs | «« be forgroen; is there any Difficulty in 
4 this ? In another Place it is ſaid; f Take 
1 in hand the Cauſe of the Widow and the 
« Orphan, and tho your Sins be as red as 
*. * Scarlet, yet ſhall they be as white as 
os | Sao; can any thing be more ealy !? 
4 «© + Confeſs your Sims, and they ſhall be for. 
[| given; is there any thing painful in this? 
«« ** By Charity, you ſhall cover a Multi. 
*« tude of Sins; what can be more praQtica- 
ble? The Publican only cried in the Tem. 
| ple, ff Lord, be merciful to me, a Sin- 
1 © ger, and he returned juſtified ; with what 
| Facility may we imitate him? Perhaps it 
[ „is your Misfortune to be incredulons after 
| «< ſo many Demonſtrations, and to be with: 
| ** out a Belief of Hell Fire; to be fo, you 
Fit *+* muſt be perſuaded that the Devil himſelf 
44 is not puniſhed; for the expreſs words of 
TH * Feſus Chriſt are, tt Depart from me in- 
to everlaſting Fire, prepared for the De. 
1 Lil and bis Angels. If then there is no 
| % ſuch Fire, there is no Suffering for the De- 
| ** vils; but if he is tormented in theſe erer- 
nal Flames, we too, who have been dil- 


] — — — 


* Matt. 6. 14. + Ifaiah 1. 18. + r John 
1. 9. rice tt Luke 18. 14. 
} Matt. 25. 41. 


+* obedient 
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„ obedient, as he was, ſhall ſuffer with him. 
Are you not afraid that God ſhould puniſh 
« your Preſumption with which you ſpeak, 


« when you aſſert, that it is agreeable ro 


« thedivine Goodneſs for the wicked to con- 
* tinuc in Impunity ? Do you not incline 
Men to believe, that when they are not 
permitted to remain ſo, God is not mer- 


* cifal ? See then how far the Devil en- 


* gages you. Beſides, if there were no Pu- 
* niſhment, might it not be ſaid too, that 
* there is no Reward ? Is not one the Con- 
* ſequence of the other ? What then would 
** be the Condition of thoſe Saint. like Per- 
* ſons, who live retired on the Mountains, 
in the Exerciſe of all manner of Virtue ? It 
** is, you fay, for the Honour of God to re- 
** ward Picty, but not that he ſhould puniſh 
Impiety; that he ſhould create a Paradiſe, 
but not a Hell. And would it be indeed 
*« juſt, that the Impure and the Adulterer 
** ſhould be treated with the fame meaſure, 
as they, who have ſpent their whole Life 
in Innocence and Holineſs ? Would it be 
** juſt that a Nero ſhould be ranked with a 
* St. Paul? Or rather, that the Devil him- 
** ſelf ſhould be aſſigu'd a Place with this A- 
** poſtle ? For were there no Hell, the wick- 
** ed and the good would partake alike of 
the ſame Adyantages, You cannot ſure be 
** unacquainted with the Author of theſe de- 
** teſtable Opinions. He who deluded our 
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firſt Parent to do that, whereby he for- 
feited his preſent Happineſs for the hope 
of an imaginary one, does ſtill inſpire 
Mankind with thele Sentiments, and puts 
theſe profane Words into their Mouths. He 
perſuades them out of the Belief of Hell, 
that he may plunge them into this Abyſs 


of Miſery : d God, on the contrary, 


threatens us with it, that our Fears may 
prevent our falling into it. Conſider this, 


my Brethren, and let thoſe who maintain 


ſuch deteſtable Maxims, no longer conti- 

Pet them 
know, that they will be one Day account- 
able to God for all thoſe Expreſſions, 
whereby they leſſen the Terrors of his 
Judgments : Were the Apprehenſions of 
this kind removed, men would not be ſo 
careful to make a Progreſs in Virtue. Let 
them confeſs to their own Confuſion, that 
they are more imprudent than the very 
Barbariaps, who were without any Know- 
ledge either of God or his Judgments. For 


no ſooner were they threaten d only with 


the Deſtruction of Nine veb, but they were 


ſeiz d with Fear and Conſternation. So far 


were they from increduloufly rejecting the 
Declarations of the Prophet, that they ex- 
preſs d all the Marks of Sorrow, they wept 
and lamented their Condition, they cloath- 
ed themſelves in Sackcloath and Aſhes, and 
behayed themſelves thus penitentially, with. 
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out any Intermiſſion of their Grief, till 
they had appealed the Wrath of God. Would 


it be at all aſtoniſhing to ſee that befall you 


from which the Ninevites were reſcucd 2 
The Humility of their Faith redeemed 


* them from inevitable Ruin ; but their In- 


credulity will precipitate you into endleſs 
Miſery, All that we ſay, perhaps, now 
paſſes with you for a Fable ; but a time 
will come when your own Conſcience will 
oblige you to acknowledge, that our Ac- 
count of Things is true. Conſider Jeſur 
Chriſt upon the Croſs, and his Conduct to 
the two Thieves cxpiring at his ſides. One 
of them he tranſported to his Kingdom, 


the other he conſigned to Hell. But why 


ſhould we inſiſt upon the Example of a 
Robber ? He ſpared not even his Apoſtle 


when he became perfidious. He ſaw to 


what fatal Extremities his Deſpair would 
carry him, yet he left him to himſelf with- 
out preventing the Puniſhment of his Sin, 
which he was to inflict upon himſelf with 


his own Hands; that thus this preſent In- 


* ſtance of divine Vengeance might give us 


more Aſſurance of that which is to follow. 
Be not deceived ; ſince there is no Judge, 
no Maſter, who does not reward the good, 
and puniſh the wicked, why ſhould you 
expect that God ſhould treat the juſt and 
the unjuſt without diſtinction? If it were 
ſo, would Men ever decline the * of 

66 vil? 
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« Evil? If they renounce their Sins with ſo 
much difficulty now, when they live in 
«© continual Expectation of their unhappy 
*« Conſequences, and in the Fear and Re- 


_ «© membrance of their Judge; how little 


% would they be inclined to do fo, without 
*« this Aſſiſtance, without their Fear to check 
« them? If, inſtead of being reſtrained by 
the Terrors of Hell, they hoped to find 
„their Vices rewarded with a Kingdom? 
Would it be an Effect of God's Goodnels 
to cheriſh Sin after this manner, and to 
«« propoſe a Prize for Wickedneſs? To pro- 
vide one and the ſame Crown for the faith- 
„ ful and unfaithful, for a St. Paul and for 
the Devil? But I am imperceptibly enga- 


“gell in a Confutation of the moſt extrava- 


«« oaffit Follies; let me beſeech you, my dear 
* 85 to renounce them ſpeedily; re- 
*« cover your Underſtanding ; and let a whol- 
*« ſome Fear be ſo firmly imprinted upon your 
«« Hearts, that it may preſerve you from the 
* Horrors of Damnation.” _ | 
There is no reſiſting a Diſcourſe like this, 


that ſteals inſenſibly upon the Soul, and acts 


with I know not what eaſy Violence upon 
the Heart and Mind: We feel within us a 
Succeſſion of various Motions, not raſhly and 
blindly conducted, bur gradually, and by the 


' beſt enlightned Reaſon, from whence ſprings 


that Vehemence of a rational Diſcourſe, which 


it is impoſſible to withſtand. St. Chry/o/tom 


endeavours 
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endeavours: to inform the Mind, ſo far as is 
neceſſary to open a dos to the Heart, to 
touch, and make Impreſſion on it. Eve 
thing that has not a Tendency to this end, is 
ſuppreſſed by him, as ſuperfluous : For which 
reaſon, all weak and flat Arguments, all out 
of the way and too ſtudied Thoughts, and all 
ſparkling Expreſſions are entirely rejected by 
him. So far is he from fearing to alarm and 
ſtir the Conſciences of Men, that he makes it 
the principal Buſineſs of his Miniſtry, and 
employs all the Strength and Beauty of his 
Genius, all the Vivacity of his Imagination, 
all the Extent of his Memory, and, in a word. 
all the Powers of his Soul in order to accom- 
pliſh this Aim. 0 
It is viſible therefore, that there is ſome. 
thing exceptionable, and very peculiar in, the 
way of Preaching I have mentioned, ſince, 
as bh been thewn, it produces no manner of 
Motion in the Hearer. The Preachers of 
this kind are followed, efteemed, and admi- * 
red; but do they perſuade Men to a Reſtitu- 
tion of their ill acquired Fortunes, or, on 
particular occaſions, to relinquiſh thoſe, which 
they are juſtly poſſeſſed of? Do they excite 
the Tears, the Conſternation, or Converſion 
of an Audience? 

Say what you pleaſe-of ſome Preachers, 1 
am ready to ſubſcribe to every thing, that 
can be urged to their Advantage, provided no 

| one 
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one will affirm, that they make any great 
Number in Love with the ſevere Inſtitution 
of * La Trappe. Vet, for my own part, I 
would chuſe rather to have forced one ſingle 

enitential Tear from an obdurate Sinner, 
than - to have charmed the whole Court and 
City with an excellent Deſcription of Am- 
bition. 

To diſmiſs a vicious Man with a perfect 
Knowledge of his Duty, is a very happy Ef- 
fect of Chriſtian Eloquence; the utmoſt that 
it can do, is to ſend him away with a contrite 
Heart, with weeping Eyes, a troubled Con- 
ſcience, and dejected Looks, beating his 
Breaſt, as a Mark of his ſincere Sorrow, and 
ſilently retiring. Is not this the only proper 
Buſineſs of the Pulpit 2 Without this View, 
to what Purpoſes, let any Man tell me, are 
all our religious Diſcourſes to the People? 


1 — — 


An Abbey in the Djoceſe of Seez, remarkable for the So- 
litude and Auſterity of the Monks, who are of the Ciſtertian 
order, reformed according to the ancient Rule, introduced 
there by the celebrated Abbot de Rance. TRE 
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| * H AP. III. 
Of Views foreign to the Miniftry of 
_ the Ward. 


HE Deſign, doubtleſs, of the Preacher 
is to turn his Hearcr from Evil, and 
incline him to Good. However, let us not 
be too inquiſitive into the Hearts of all thoſe, 
who take upon them this Office, leſt ſome 
ſhould be found, who, while they ſeem ro 
reach Jeſus Chriſt, preach themſelves only. 
1 us reflect impartially upon the Motives, 
which influence us, and upon all the Ends 
which we propoſe in the Exerciſe of our Mi- 
niſtry; perhaps it will appear, that we are 
animated by ſome other Spirit, than that of 
Chriſtian Zeal alone. 

There are ſome, we muſt confeſs, who 
preach only for preaching fake; ſomething 
they muſt be buſted about, and they are con- 
rent it ſhould be this. Ask them if they de- 
ſign to root out the Errors, and reform the 
Vices of wicked Men, and, if they ſpeak fin- 
cerely, they will anſwer you, that this is 
what they never diſturb themſelves about; 
that they preach, and for any thing more, 


they pretend not to it: As for the reſt, ler 


every one profit as they can by it. What 
can 
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can be expected from a Man, who compoſes 
a Sermon, and delivers it with this Uncon- 
cernedneſs? Suppoſe his a 8 to be Ava- 
rice, can you think he is at all concerned for 
the Salvation of ſuch covetous Perſons, as 


may hear him? Not in the leaſt. He chuſes 


this Matter to diſcourſe upon without any o- 
ther View: They therefore who bring this 
Vice with them into the Aſſembly, return as 
fond of it as ever. Theſe are Men without 
either good or bad Intentions; if any thing 
is ſaid in Commendation of their Performance, 
they receive it with Pleaſure, but are not ve- 
ry deſirous of it. They talk and beat the 
Air, but all they ſay is mere empty Sound: 
As they are without Zeal, ſo are they with- 
our Ambition : They labour neither for the 
Glory of this Wotld, nor of the next; and 
are content to be of no farther uſe, than to 
make up the Number of Preachers. 

Others there are, who undertake the Em- 
ployment of the Pulpit with Deſigus altoge- 
ther prophane : They are fond of producing 
themſelves, are impatient to get a Name, and 
ro diſtinguiſh themſelves in the Eyes of the 
World: For which Purpoſe, the Pulpit is, 
they think, a very proper Theater. How 
many are there, who preach only with the 

zope of making their Fortune, of procuring 
Patrons, or of winning the Eſteem and Con- 
fidence of the Ladies, to ſatisfy the Spirit of 
Avarice or Vanity, and that it may be pub- 

lickly 
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lickly ſaid, This is an ingenious, polite Man, 
an agreeable Actor, Sc. Theſe all are Vieous 
quite foreign to his Buſineſs, and often give 
Men a very ill Taſte of Eloquence. If it is 
his particular Intention to appear learned, and | 

rotoundly verſed in the Sciences, it general- 1 
y e that his Sermons are made up of | 
unprofitable Citations heaped injudiciouſly one | 
upon another, or of obſcure Speculations, that 
no one is concerned in. If he ſets up for the | 
Reputation of a Wit, of a well-bred Man that | 
underſtands the World, his Diſcourſes are 
nerally mere Tinſel, without any Solidity, Fs | 
1 affected, his Style too exact and 

if. 8 | 


This I dare venture to affirm: Have no o- 
ther Ends in view, than what properly relate 1 
to your Employment as a Preacher, and you 
will ſoon experience the Succeſs of them. A 
good Taſte certainly follows the Correction 
of a bad one, and when it is reformed, yeu 
will conſider only the Solidity of what you 
have to fay: You will embelliſh Trath no 
farther, than is neceſlary to give it a more 
eaſy Admiſſion with your Hearers, the Orna- 
ments you make uſe of, will be maſculine, 
ſimple, and natural, ſuch as will not ener- 
vate, bur enforce ir, and ſerve only to ſer it 
forth clearly, and in its full Lighr. Every 
thing that ſerved only to excite the Admirati- 
on of an injudicious Audience, and to have 
Wonders ſpoken of the Preacher's Wit, Learn- 


ing, 


** 
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ing, and Politeneſs, will be all facrificed with: 
apr Mercy: It is true, he will endure very 
cruel Struggles, before he can determine with 
himſelf to give up ſo many ſparkling Thoughts, 
tho” it be for the Salvation of his Hearers. We 
are naturally in love with our own Notions, 
and with thoſe, above all others, which are 
bright and glitter. Theſe are the Children we 
are moſt paſſionately fond of, as the moſt 
beautiful in the Eyes of our own Vanity; 
once more therefore, I ſay, that this is a ſe- 
vere Sacrifice made to our Sclf-Love. Our 
Byaſs lies moſt this way, and ſtrongly inclines 
us to ſhine in this manner, eſpecially in the 
firſt Fire of Youth ; ſo that we conceive no- 
thing to be well written which has not ſome- 
thing of this Luſtre. We never begin to re- 
form our ill Judgment, till we have a Taſte of 
true Eloquence, and propoſe that as our only 
End, which every Chriſtian Orator ſhould ab 
imat; which is, to allure Men to Virtue, 
and deter them from Vice; to make Im- 
preſſion on their Hearts, and convert them. 
As we are compoſing our Sermons, certain 
Turns, Expreſſions, and Reflections, from 
time to time riſe within our Minds, the Blaze 
whereof deceives and dazles us; but we muſt 
be deaf to their moſt alluring Charms, do Vio- 
lence to our Nature, and accuſtom our ſelves 
gradually to reject them, and according to 
the Prophet's Advice, to daſh theſe little ones 
without pity againſt the Stones. - 
5 Wherein 
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Wberein is it, think ye, that Demoſthenes, 
in the Judgment of all Ages, has born awa 
the Prize of Eloquence, which ſo many Riv 
diſputed with him in the Athenian Senate? 
Had he more Wit, or a greater Genius than 
they? Perhaps not; but the End he aimed 
at was more noble: He had no other View in 
his Harangues, but the Advantage of his 
Countrey; this was the firſt Spring that mo- 
ved him; from this proceeded the Solidity, 
Strength, and irreſiſtible Reaſon, which ſo 
remarkably appeared in his Orations. In 
ſhort, this was it, which made him the moſt 
celebrated Orator of Greece; while others, 
who endeavour'd only to pleaſe and flatter 
the Athenzans, and procure a vain Applauſe, 
were never able to attain to any higher Merit 
and Reputation, than that of Sophiſts and 
Declaimers. | | an 
I could wiſh with all my Heart, that you 
could, with Plato, give your ſelyes this Te- 
ſtimony; my Diſcourſes are not corpoſe 
with a deſign of pleaſing, it is my Study ra- 
ther to ſay that which is beſt; than that which 
is moſt agreeable. L 
If ſome particular Preachers had no other 
Intention, than to' convert their Hearers, 
their Sermons would be very different from 
theſe, for which, however they are admired, 
they would be without that Profuſion of 
Flowers, which appear fo viſible in every 
Page. They would, indeed, have leſs of the 
| E Applauſe 
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Applauſe and Admiration of the World, but 
they would be better Preachers. 

That is not always beſt in a Diſcourſe, 
which excites Admiration. For when we ad- 
mire, we ſuppoſe only that the Object is new, 
or ſeems ſo, not that it is good. We may ſay 
therefore, what may be thought a Paradox, 
that the Hearers may have reaſon to admire 
fome 'particular Paſſages of a Sermon, tho' 
they are very oppoſite to good Senſe and Rea- 
ſon. For the ſame cauſe, it is frequently e- 
nough obſeryable, that what ar firſt was ad- 
mired, 'is ſoon after condemned. * Applauſe 
and Acclamations are not always certain 
Proofs of a ſublime Eloquence ; the Mur- 
murs, which are the Marks of the Approba- 
tion of an Audience, are excited often by the 
Ornaments peculiar to the middle fort of E- 
loquence. Whereas the ſublime in a manner 
ſtifles, and ſuppreſſes the Voice of the Aſſem- 
bly; it commands an awful Silence, and 
makes the Hearer immoveable. Of this we 
Have a very remarkable Example in St. Au- 
in. There had been a civil War for a long 
time raging in a City of Africk, the Inhabi- 
tants whereof, upon ſome particular ſolemn 
Days in the Year, divided themſelyes, as it 
were, into two Bodies, and engaged very 
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Non ſanè fi dicenti crebrius & vehementiùs acclame- 
tur, ideo granditer putandus eſt dicere: grande genus ple- 
rumq; pondere ſuo voces premit. Ang, J. 4. de doct. Chriſt. 
warmly 
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warmly with Stones. The Conflict was al- 
ways bloody, and never failed of being fa- 
tal to ſome of the Combatants. St. An/tin 
undeftook to aboliſh this brutal Cuſtom ; he 
aſcended the Pulpit, and diſplayed there all 
the Art of his Rhetorick. Every one was 
charmed to hear him ſpeak fo finely, and ex- 
preſſed their Pleaſute in the greateſt Acclama- 
mations. Vet all this did hut afflict him, and 
make him the wore ſenſible, that ſtill he was 
very far from the Sublimity of Chriſtian Elo- 
quence; which he then believed he had at- 
rained to, and not before, when he ſaw the 
Applaule of the Aſſembly ſucceeded by their 
Sighs and Tears, | | 9 '* 

The Countrey has for ſome time had 'the 
Advantage of a perfect Model of this ſub- 
a lime and pathetick Eloquenee in the Perſon 
r of f one of our moſt celebrated Preachers. 
- And where, indeed, is there to be found a 
d more lively and well governed Imagination, 
(> one more fertile or more ' happily daring, a 
1 more elevated Genius, and a more noble Fa- 
s I cility both of Conception and Expreſſion ? 
This Concurrence of ſo many eminent Qua- 
1 WF lities tends all to, and terminates in, the ſub- 
it lime, the tender; and patherick. Both the 
y Preacher and his uncommon Talents are for- 
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* Non enim egiſfe aliquid me putavi, cum eos audirem 
acclamantes, ſed cum flentes viderem. 
i The Character of Father La Rue. | 
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tten, while the Heart is taken up entirely 
wich the Impreſſions which he has made up- 
on it. Inſtead of amuſing themſelves with Ex- 
clamations, his Hearers think on nothing but 
following, or rather without thinking, follow 
.the rapid Torrent of Motions and Impreſſions 
which are excited by him, and bear down all 
Repugnancy in the Soul to Virtue. 
I bere is an Applauſe which proceeds from 
Actions, and not from Words; and this it 
was which St. Chry/oſtom deſired. ** To 
what Purpoſe, ſaid he to his Audience, are 
all the Marks of your Approbation? The 
*« greateſt Advantage I hope for from my Dil- 
* courſe is, not your Praiſes, but your Re- 
formation: In this I ſhould place all my 
Glory, and would prefer your Converſion 
to a Crown.” That Applauſe, which is 


expreſſed in Action, is an almoſt infallible 


Proof of true Eloquence ; the other, which is 
demonſtrated in Words only, is a very equi- 
vocal one. I am very well pleaſed, ſaid the 
Roman Orator, to hear it ſaid, as often as 1 
ſpeak publickly, This is fine, nothing can 

better; but 1 do not care to have it. Peer 
ed too often. The Hearer ſhould not be al- 
ways, no, nor long, in his Fits of Admirati- 
on, leſt he grow ſick of it. f If the Orator 
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* Bene & præclarè nimium ſæpe nolo. 
ft Habeat illa ipſa admiratio ac ſumma laus umbram ali- 


quam & receſſum. Cic. J. 3. de Orat. 
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is a Maſter in his Art, ſome Parts of his Diſ- 
couſe will be ſo prudently compoſed, that 
there ſhall be no room for Admiration. There 
will be Interyals, at which the Hearer may 
pauſe, and recover himſelf out of his Aſtoniſh- 
ment. Obſcurity and Shade are pleaſing to 
the Eye, after it has been dazled by any 
reat Light. Exceſſive Pleaſure is ſoon fo 
— by Diſguſt; when it is moderated, it 
may be — enjoyed without Satiety. Thus 
it is likewiſe with the great Beauties of Elo- 
quence, if they are not diſtributed with So- 
briety and Diſcretion, they ſurfeit. and grow 
loathſome. I had rather hear a Diſcourte in- 
differently good, than one, which from the 
beginning to the end, without any Interru- 
ption, is equally wonderful and fine. For 
whatever ſo far pleaſes, as to tranſport us, 
makes a violent Impreſſion on the Soul; and 
every Impreſſion of this nature, how agree- 
able ſoever it may be, if it be not ſhort, be- 
comes very ſoon tedious. Are then the 
Praiſes, ſome will ſay, that are beſtowed up- 
on the Chriſtian Orator, to be imputed to 
him as a Crime? And is it a juſt Conſequence 
to conclude, that a Man preaches ill, becauſe 
he is applauded by his Audience? To this I 
anſwer, that I am far from making it criminal 
in the Preacher to be commended, provided 


1 


_— 


 * Omnibus in rebus, voluptatibus maximis faſtidium fini- 
umum eſt. Cic. J. 3. de Orar. a 
E 3 he 
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he be ſo for ſuch Paſſages of his Diſcourſe, as 
merit it. L anſwer farther, that as it is no 
good Conſequence to ſay, he preaches ill, be- 
cauſe he is commended; ſo neither is it to 
lay, he preaches well, for the fame realon. 

He is indeed an excellent Preacher , who 
knows how to affect his Hearers in ſuch a 
manner, that they obſerve not whether he 
ſpeaks with Politeneſs, Wir, a. Maje- 
ſty, or Gracefulneſs, but are entirely taken 
up with the things he is ſaying, and with the 
Imprefſions that theſe things make upon 
them. If they think on the Preacher, and 
ſpeak any thing to his Advantage, it muſt 
proceed only from reflecting thus with them- 
ſelyes; I am very ſenſible, that this Perſon 
has perſuaded, convinced, and touched me 
he is therefore withour queſtion an ingenious 
Man, and a great Preacher. The Conſe- 
quence is very good, and the Commendati- 
ons of this kind are no way 8 a 
Chriſtian Orator.. On the _— they 
are a juſt Tribute, which no reaſonable Hearer 
ever fails to pay true Floquence. 

In a Sermon, eyery thing ſhould be ex- 


preſſed with a Regard to the Audience, not 


to the Preacher. For the Pulpit is a Place, 
wherein we are to preach, but not to preach 
our ſelyes. At every Word and Period that 
we write down, we ſhould ask our ſelves this 
Queſtion ; Will this turn the Thoughts and 
Attention of the Audience upon my ſelf ? It 
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it will, let me ftrike it out. Were Sermons 
to be reſormed aſter this Method. how many 
of thoſe which are admired and applauded, 
would be reduced. to nothing? ; 

A Sermon is a kind of beaſt, at which e- 
yery thing ſhould be furniſhed, that may be 
acceptable or beneficial to the Heater ; but 
this Order is confounded, and the Preacher 
eats plentifully and deliciouſſy, while the 
Hearer is dying with Hunger: Nay farther, 
he who ſhould be preſent at this Entertain- 
ment with no other deſign, but to nouriſh 
himſelf with the Bread of God's Word, goes 
to it frequently for no other end, bur to teed 
the Vanity of the Preacher with his Praiſes. 
As the Preacher in compoſing his Sermon 
conſidered himſelf only, and his own Glory; 
ſo the Audience, while he is pronouncing it, 
conſiders only the Preacher, and is continu- 
ally meditating on him, in frequent Exclama- 
tions in Terms to this Purpoſe ; O how well 
he ſpeaks, how finely he thinks, how glori- 
ouſly he expreſſes himſelf! But as a good 
Preacher fixes all our Attention upon our 
ſelves, ſo a bad one draws it off, and diverts 
it from our ſelves upon other Objects. 


* 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Neglect of the End peculiar 10 
t the Chiiſtian Orator. 


«. þ A * 


THIS Diſorder, which may be termed 
; the Feſt of Chriſtian Eloquence, pro- 
ceeds from nothing elſe, but the Neglect of 
that End, which alone the Preacher ſhould 
propoſe to himſelf. For if you would have 
the Attention of the Hearer employed ſolely 
on himſelf, and not at all on you; you al- 
ſo, in the Compoſition of your Diſcourſes, 
muſt not think at all upon your ſelf, but 
on him wholly, and of the ways, whereby 
you may engage him to a Loye of Virtue and 
an Averſion to Vice; how you may touch 
him, convert him, and procure his eternal 
Salvation; you will ſay every thing with a 
View to his Benefit, and nothing to gratify 
your own Vanity. _ $44 
Is it not then allowable for the Preacher 
to ſtudy how he may expreſs himſelf lively, 
nobly, and politely, in agreeable turns, and 
in a pleaſing and inſinuating manner? It 
were to be wiſhed he would not too much 
endeavour to do this: The Vigour of the 
Mind is ſo exhauſted in a laborious Choice of 
Terms, in ranging and diſpoſing Words and 
| | B „ 
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Phraſes, that the Matter is neglected. But if 
the Preacher were poſſeſſed with a true Senſe 
of his Miniſtry, and of the proper End of it, 


all this would come natural 
thinking. 

When we are inflamed with an ardent Zeal 
for the Salvation of our Neighbour," and fin- 
cerely deſire to convert him, Expreſſions of 
themſelves crowd in upon us; the Heart 
| Yields a more than neceſſary Supply of them, 

and of ſuch too, as are more beautiful, more 
elegant and ſprightly, than the utmoſt Appli- 
cation can furniſh. * of 
But you have my Conſent to conſider, as 
much as you pleaſe, how to ſpeak handſom- 
ly. to expreſs your ſelf nobly, and to give a 
proper Turn to every thing; for this is all 
very conſiſtent with the Character of a Chri- 
{tian and Apoſtolical Preacher; and I ſhould 
be ſorry to have you fall into this popular 
Error, thad to think coarlly, and to expreſs 
your ſelf in a ruſtick manner; to ſpeak with- 
out Art or Method, without Figure or Orna- 
ment, nay, oſten without Reaſon, and againſt 
good Senſe, is to preach like an Apoſtle. 
St. Paul ſure diſcourſed as became an Apo- 
ſtle, yet he made uſe of all theſe Advantages; 
St. Chryſoſtom too preached like an Apoſtle, 
bur with what Purity of Language, what Beau- 
ty of Style, what Variety of Turns, what 
Elegancy of Figures? a 
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Let your Elocution be pure and ſimple, 
ſuch as is fit to repreſent clearly what you 
have to ſay, Be accurate, but W — 4 in 
your Language, never curious or affected. 
* A too earneſt Deſire to ſpeak well, is almoſt 
always the occaſion of ſpeaking ill. Lay a- 
fide all uncommon Expreſſions, and fach as 
are little known in Converſation. Too great 
Delicacy and Exactneſs in the Choice of 
Words is blameable. A Woman of Athen, 
hearing the polite and elegant Theophraſtus, 
diſcovered immediately that he was no Na- 
tive of Athens, becauſe f he made too much 
uſe of the Attict Dialect. + Accuſtom your 
ſelf to ſpeak in ſuch a manner, as it may ap- 
| pau plainly by your Words, that you are no 

oreigner naturalized. If the Preacher be 
born and educated at a diſtance from the Ci- 
ry, it is very difficult, I confeſs, for him to 
be perfect in ſuch a way of ſpeaking and pro- 
nouncing as is peculiar to it. For what fort 
of Language is that which Cicero calls“ a 
Tincture and Colour of Urbanity? ff How 
to deſcribe it he could not tell, only this he 


———— — 


—— — 


* Invenias quos curiosè potiùs loqui dixeris quam Latinè. 

} Quod nimium Attice loqueretur, _ . 

{+ Si fieri poteſt, verba omnia hujus alumnum urbis oleant, 
7 Bu Romana plane videatur, non civitate donata. Quint. 
48.8.1. | 

Q Quis eſt iſte tandem urbanitatis color? 

i Neſcio, inquam, tantum eſſe quendam ſcio. 


knew, 


knew, that there was ſuch a thing. When 
you are in G4z/, ſays he, ſpeaking to Brutus 
you will — perceive it; there you will 
— many Words and ſeveral Phraſes which 
are not in uſe at Rome; the way to remedy 
this, is to forget them, and in their room to 
ſubſtitute others which are in uſe: Then you 
will diſcern better than at preſent you can 
how much ſweeter the W are, and more 
agreeable to the Ear in ours, than in the 
Mourhs of foreign Orators. This is that 
ſtrange Perfection, which, with all their En. 
deavours, they never can attain. Witneſs 
Theophraſtus, whom we juſt now mentioned, 
who asking a Woman of Athens, how ſhe 
fold her Goods, was anſwered by her, f O 
Stranger, I cannot part with them to you a 
a lower Rate. He was ſurprized and di 

pleaſed at this Reply, — — it 
that there was a foreign Accent in his Pro- 
nunciation. which he had not yet conquered, 
tho' he was otherwiſe a very fine Speaker, 
and had been many Years an Inhabirant of 
Athens. So true is it, that a Stranger, how 
polite ſoever he may be, does one way of 


„* — — — 
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* Audies tu quidem etiam verba quædam non trita Ro- 
mæe: Sed hæc mutari dediſciqz poſſunt. Illud eſt majus, 
quod in vocibas noſtrorum recinit quiddam & reſonat 
urbanius. : | - 

Tuliſſe eum moleſte ſe non effugere hoſpitis ſpeciem, 
cum ætatem ageret Athenis, optimeq; loqueretur. Cis. 
de Orat. 
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other, almoſt always diſcoyer - himſelf. 
A young Preacher therefore who has been 
brought up at a diſtance from the Town, is 
to ſtudy how to correct and ſoften, as well 
as poſſibly he can, thoſe particular Defects 
1 in Pronunciation, that are inſeparable from 
i the Place he was born in. For if he ſhould 
1 pretend to make himſelf Maſter of the ingeni- 
ous Turns, the Delicacy, the Grace, and At- 

ticiſm of Language, he would but flatter him- 
ſelf in vain, and would infallibly fall into Aﬀe- 

Cation; which is a Danger in this particular, 
of all others to be moſt dreaded. For let him 
conſider well, and be perſuaded, that Ruſtici- 
ty of Language is always leſs offenſive, than 
a too curious Politeneſs. Let it be your firſt 
il Application to lay in Matter for your Diſcourſe, 
| before you diſturb your ſelf about the man- 
ner of your handling it. The Words ſhould 
flow naturally from the Thoughts, and not 
the Thoughts be adapted to the Words. An 
Orator who ſpeaks before he has reflected, is 
like a Painter who ſhould ſet about a Picture 
without having prepared either Colours or 
Canvaſs; or like a Philoſopher, who would 

introduce a Form, when there is no Matter. 

You may ſtudy therefore to ſpeak hand- 
ſomly when you compoſe your Sermons, 
provided you do not make this the chief Aim 
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Prius habeat orator rem de qui dicat, quam cogitet, 
quibus verbis, quidq; dicat aut cogitet. Cic. de Orat. 
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of them. Vour Care herein is allowable, be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary in order to convert Men, 


and farther than is neceſſary to this end, it is 


not to be permitted. Let this great Maxim, 
this eſſential and fundamental Rule of Chri- 
ſtian Eloquence lie always before your Eyes. 

The ſablime Eloquence diſtinguiſhes itſelf 
not ſo much by the Ornament of Words, as 
by the Force of its Motions; * it is, as it 
were, - hurried on by its own Impetuoſity; 
and whatever Beauties it diſcovers in this Ra- 
pidity of its Courſe, they are owing more to 
the Energy of the things, which it expreſſes, 
than to any Care in embelliſhing itſelf. Its 


Expreſſions are not the Effects of a curious 


and laborious Choice, bur of that Flame and 
Ardour, with which it is tranſported. Like 
a Soldier whom Chance has armed with Wea- 
pons enriched in the fineſt manner with Gold 
and precious Stones: With theſe he engages 
his Enemy and conquers ; bur his Succeſs is 
to be afcribed not to the Decorations, but to 
the good Temper of his Steer. 
St. Paul, without deſigning to be eloquent, 
was yet ſo in a very eminent degree. f For 


r — 


* Fertur impetu ſuo, & elocutionis pulchritudinem fi oc- 
currerit, vi rerum rapit, non cura decoris aſſumit, ſatis enim 
eſt ei propter quod agitar, ut verba congruentia non oris e- 
ligantur induſtria, ſed pectoris ſequantur ardotem. Aug. J. 4. 
de dof. Chriſt. $7-A 

Sicut Apoſtolum præcepta eloquentiz ſecutum fuiſſe non 
dicimus, ita quod ejus ſapientiam ſecuta fit elogueutia non 


as, 


negamus. id. 
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as, according to St. Auſtin's: Obſervation, it 
cannot be ſaid, that the Wiſdom and Zeal of 
this Apoſtle were ſubject to the Rules of E- 
uence, ſo _ _ - be denied, that E- 
loquence, in the hi erfection, accompa- 
hied his Zeal and Wiſdom. 15 
Many pretend, that the Writings of our 
ſacred Authors are not regulated by Art; and 
I very readily own my lelf, ſays St. Am. 
broſe, to be of their Opinion; but the 
ſpoke with the Aſſiſtance of Grace, an Ad- 
yantage infinitely jor to all Art: For 
Grace, according to the Dictates whereof they 
ſpoke, is nothing leſs than the divine Spirit 
which animated them, and prompted them 
whar to ſay. And what elſe is this Spirit, 
which ſhould influence the Preacher, bur the 
pure and ardent Zeal for rhe Salvation of 
Souls, which is inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt ? 
For, as this Father adds, f tho? our divine 
Writers were not ſollicitous to ſpeak accord- 
ing to the Rules of Art, yet the greateſt Ma- 
ſters of Eloquence have diſcovered in their 
Writings the moſt conſummate Art of ſpeak- 


ing well. + Have a care, fays St. Auſtin, 
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that you do not loſe what you have to ſay, 

while you are wholly taken up with conſider- 
ing how to fay it artfully. Let the Method 
of our moſt eloquent Orators be your Guide, 


who, tho' they knew perfectly well how to 
put in Practice all the Precepts of Art, yet 
in the Heat of their compoſing had no more 
Regard to them, than if they had never been 
acquainted with them; as they were eloquent 
they made uſe of them, but they did not 
make uſe of theſe Rules in order to appear 
eloquent. £54 TAO 

I can never make you too ſenſible of the 
great Diſorder and Miſcatriages fo fatal to the 
Generality of Preachers, that are occaſioned 
by ſubſtituting the Means in the place of the 
End, {peaking well in the room of convert- 
ing. The manner of the Preacher's miſta- 
king things ſo unhappily, is remarkable. My 
Diſcourſes, ſays he to himſelf, muſt be f 
poſed, that they may pleaſe and ſparkle; 
ya they may raiſe my Reputation, and 
cure me the Eſteem and Admiration of the 
qr provided this be done, let who will 

converted. I believe, indeed, that all this 
is not ſaid in formal and expreſs Terms, but 
tacitly it is, and in a way, that is equivalent; 


Pa. 
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leta reperiuntur præcepta eloquentiæ, de quibus illi cù u 
| 2 non cogitaverunt; implent illa, quia eloquentss 
ſunt, non adhibent, ut ſint eloquentes. Ang. J. 4. de doth. 
Chriſt, „ | 
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dur Actions, if not our Mouths, declare it : 
Self- Love, and a paſſionate deſire of Fame 
betray us into this Error. So that we turn 
our Eyes upon our ſelves wholly, and loſe 
ſight of our Hearers, and are ſo ſollicitous a- 
bout our own, that we forger their, Intereſts. 
Whether they are reclaimed or not, concerns 
us very little; but whether we are or are not 
eſteemed, is a matter, whereof we are by no 
means inſenſible. 

The Preacher takes up his Pen in order to 
compoſe his Diſcourſe, and his firſt and prin- 
cipal Deſign, that which employs entirely 
his Memory, Underſtanding and Imaginati- 
on, is to recollect ſome hiſtorical Paſſages or 
particular Parts of Scripture, the Application 
whereof may appear ingenious and new, ſome 
more ſpecious, often, than ſolid Arguments, 
ſome lively and agreeable Images. It is his 
whole Buſineſs to ſtudy Terms, to invent Ex- 
preſſions, and to join them properly toge - 
ther, to give ſuch an harmonious Cadesce 
to every Period, as may preſent a kind of 
Conſort to the Ear; to produce ſuch an Op- 

ſition in Words, as may ſurprize; ſuch Co- 
ourings and ſuch Strokes in his Paintings and 
Deſcriptions, as may make us admire the De- 
licacy of his Pencil. But is all this of any 
Service to convert Men? It is however beau- 
tiful, and happily conceived; - it will pleaſe, 
it will charm, and raiſe the Character of the 


Preacher's Wit and Politeneſs; this is * 
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he aims at, and is fond of: As to the Con- 
verſion of his Heaters, it is one of the moſt 
indifferent Objects in the World to him. 
But where, ſome will ſay, is there a Preacher 
ſo void of Reaſon or Chriſtianity, as not to 
deſire, that his Diſcourſes may be beneficial ? 
I could ſhew perhaps more than one. While 
I am reading ſome patticular Sermons, I re- 
flet almoſt at every Phraſe, and ſay, This 
was deſigned to give me a great deal of Plea- 
ſure. e would have me admire the Beauty 
of his Wir, another the Exactneſs of his Style, 
and the Elegancy of his Expreſſions; aud 
they both have their Wiſh : Bur I never can 
find reaſon to ſay, that they deſited to con- 
vert me; for had this ever been intended by 
them, they never would have thouglit or ſpo- 
ken after the manner they have done. | 

Bur, ſuppoſe they do defire to convert Men 
by their Diſcourſes, it is with ſo much Indif- 
ference, that their Deſign is abſolutely ineffe- 
Ctnal. When they undertake to write a Ser- 
mon, they do not indeed declare plainly, that 
they have no Intention ro reform their Hear- 
ers; nor do they declare the contrary. What 
then do they determine upon? Why nothing. 
They endeavour to be as exact in their Com- 
poſition as is poſſible. but for any effect it 
may have upon the Hearts of their Hearers, 
they are perfectly indifferent: Whether the 
People change their Lives, or perſevere in 
their ill Habits, is a Matter equal to them. 

| F Sometimes 
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Sometimes again, tho' they wiſh. the Con- 
verſion of their Hearers, yet it is what ward 
do not principally deſign. For if they wo 
examine themſelves well, they would find, 
that the thing which they deſire preferably to 
all beſides, is ro produce ſomething that may 
wleaſe, and procure them the Eſteem of the 
World. If they think at all of converting, it 
is in the ſecond Place only, and ſubordinate- 
ly to this primary Intention, which is ſo 8 
vailing, that they purſue the other Reſoluti- 
on no farther, than this will give them leave. 
If two Thoughts preſent themſelves to the 
Mind, in one whereof there is more Bright- 
neſs, in the other more Solidity ; the firſt 
whereof will pleaſe moſt, the ſecond molt af. 
fect the Audience, the Competition is ſoon 
decided in favour of that which is agreeable 
and ſparkling. If they complain, and ſhew a 
Concern: ask them the reaſon, whether it is 
becauſe their Diſcourſes have not an Efficac 
ſufficient to reform Men; no, but — 
they are not ſucceſsful enough to encreaſe 
their Reputation. And is not this a perfect 
Conviction, that the Approbation of Man- 
Kind, is what they have more in view, than 
their Converſion? They would be glad to 
make Converts, as they pretend; but then 
this Inclination is abſtracted and confuſed, is 
weak and ineffectual; it is what they deſire 
indirectly; what they ſeem much rather to 
deſign in Speculation, than to put in Practice. 
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This Inclidation is blinded with a thouſand 
others, which obſtruct and ſtifle it, with 
thoſe 1 have already intimated of pleafing , 
ſhining, and procuring Eſteem; thele Deſires 
are plain and evident, arid fwim, if F may be 
allowed to fay ſo, uppermoſt in the Heart, 
while the defire of converting is ſet aſide in 
fome obſcure Corner of it, where they. baye 
a great deal of Trouble to difcern it. It is 
there, but as if it were not there; never was 
any Deſire ſo fruitleſs : For what does ir pro- 
duce ? Does it regulate their Minds, or ſtir 
their Hearts? Does it conduct their Pen, or 
influence their Thoughts, Expreſſions, and 
Style? No, nothing of all this. They would 
convert, but they renounce” all the Means 
that are neceſſary to do ſo. Every Deſire of 
the End, if it be effectual and fincere, in- 
cludes that too of the Means; of what Na- 
ture then is theirs, which excludes the Means 
of attaining” to the End? When they have 
been ſpeaking an Hour, without faying any 
thing, that leads directly to the Reformation 
of their Hearers, they cloſe their Diſcourſe 
with a flat Exhorration to this Purpoſe. A- 
void Vice, practiſe Virtue, and be converted. 
Bur is this all rhe Eyidence you can bring to 
demonſtrate, that you deſire their Converſion ? 
If indeed you do defire it, it is only with 
your Lips; you perform nothing to pro- 
cure it, and your Hearers may {till call up- 
on you to fay ſomething, that may conduce 
| F 2 ro 
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to their Amendment, if you ſincerely de- 


F 1-7-5 2 
Before you undertake to write a Sermon, 
above all things, I would have you ſound 
your Heart, and ask your ſelf, what it is that 
you proga; what your Views are; whether 
you truly deſign the Converſion of Sinners, 
and that only. If you do not find your ſelf 
in this Diſpoſition, or have any other Aim, 
you will be a Preyaricator in the Sight of 
God and Man, and never, I aſſure you, a 
good Preacher. Perhaps you will compoſe 
very. fine Diſcourſes, but very bad Sermons. 
Wheneyer we forſake the proper and eſſen- 
tial End of our Employment, we muſt ac- 
quit our ſelves of it very ill: it is getting in- 
to ſome remote Road, where we are ſure to 
wander. Vou may have Wit, Learning, Ele- 
vation, and Greatneſs of Soul; you may 
have read the Fathers, Councils, and Scri- 
N which are all very uſeful, and neceſ- 
ary to make a good Preacher: But all theſe 
fine Qualities will vaniſh into Smoak, if they 
are not animated by a good End, which is 
the only thing you ought to propoſe to your 
ſelf. How many have wanted nothing, that 
was requiſite to make them excellent Preachers, 
bur to have that End in view, which is pro- 
per for a Chriſtian Orator. Let this there- 
fore be always preſent to your Mind, upon 
this let your Eyts be fixed ſo attentively, that 
nothing may be able to divert them from 2 
To 
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To this let every thing be ſacrificed, Self- 
love, miſtaken Prejudices, ill Examples, and 
worldly Honour. Any other End is unwor- 
thy of that Care, which is neceſſary in the 
Buſineſs of the Pulpit. Nothing is greater or 
more divine, than the Miniſtry of the Word. 
when it is animated by this End; as nothing 
is more vile or more contemptible, if it is 
acted by any other Principle or Motive. 
What View, think you, does one of the 
moſt eminent Philoſophers of all Antiquity 
adviſe an Orator to propoſe, who makes the 


laborious Study of Eloquence his Profefſion ? 


Would he have him conſult, how to pleaſe 
Mankind, to purchaſe their . Eſteem, and to 
acquire a great Reputation? No; but to 


pleaſe the Gods. See in what manner he 


explains himſelf on this Subject. A wite 
Man (for Wiſdom and Virtue are with him 
two Qualities eſſential to an Orator) ſays he“, 
will never toil, fatiguc, and torment himſelf, 
that he may either do or ſpeak well for the 
Pleaſure only or Glory that is to be obtained 
by thus employing himſelf; but for the Sa- 
tisfaction and Honour of ſaying and acting 
thoſe things which are agrecable to the im- 
mortal Gods. They are our Maſters,' Man 
is their Slave; what an unworthy Meanneſs 


would it be then for us to take fo much pains 


to pleaſe the Slave, and none to pleaſe the 


— 
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Maſter? What can be more unbecoming us, 


or be more a Proof of a low Spirit, than to 
labour Night and Day; to rack the Mind, 
and exhauſt our Strength, only to have it 
ſaid, this is happily expreſſed ? But what 
more noble, or more honourable, than to do 
all this; and more, to change the Hearts of 
Men; to root out Vice, and to plant Virtue 
in the room of it; to fave their Souls, and 
ide them to their ſupreme Good? 

he directed then by this End; let your 
whole Compoſition be regulated by it. Con- 
fider it continually, and by it judge of the 
Merit of all your Thoughts, Reaſonings, 
Turns, Figures, and Expreſſions: And as 
you ſhall find they have a Proportion and 
Relation to this End, fo learn to ſer a Value 
on them. I cannot enough repeat it to you 
{et this End be your great, your only Ora- 
cle; let all land that it approves, and part 
with all that it dons how beautiful ſo- 
ever it may otherwiſe appear to you. 

What a Coumfaſion: what a —— of Ideas 
would it produce in the Minds of the greateſt 
part of our Preachers, if they had this End 
once entirely at Heart? They would then 
ſoon give another Turn to their Reflections, 
and would ſpeak after quite another manner. 
Their Style and Taſte would be reformed, 
and they would ſee by a new Light; that 
which is now their moſt ſerious Buſineſs, 
would ſeem a childiſh Amuſement to them | 

an 
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and inſtead of the narrow bad ways of a cor- 


rupted and depraved Eloquence, they would 


be ſuddenly tranſported into the ſpacions and 
Road of ſound Eloquence. 


magnificent 


, . 
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Crap. V. 


That there is no being a good Preacher 
without being a good Man. 


N order to come to this Point of View, 
which I could wiſh you may arrive at, it 
is not ſufficient to employ all your Reaſon 
and good Senſe, Virtue too mult come into 
your Aſſiſtance y this muſt conduct you to it. 
and maintain you in the Poſſeſſion of this 
Advantage. It was a Saying of the Ancients, 
No Man can be an Orator without moral 
Virtue; and I fay, No Man can be a Preacher 
without moral and evangelical Virtue. I 
could not, I confels, for ome time compre- 
hend the Truth of this important Maxim. I 
took it for a Paradox, and it had perhaps 
been ſtill incomprehenſible to me, if a little 
Practice of Chriſtian Eloquence had nor gn- 
formed me betrer. Now I underſtand, and 
perceive, that to be truly a good Man, is of 
abſolute Neceſſity towards preaching well. 
To have no other Views than ſuch as a 


Chriſtian Orator ſhould propoſe to himſelf, 
F 4 and 
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and never to ſwerve from them, or entertain 
any other, that are foreign to your Miniſtry ; 
to renounce your Self love, and the many little 
pleaſing Reflections that go along with it ; 
to prefer the Advantage of rhe Hearer to your 
own Glory; to chooſe rather to touch than 
charm him, to convert, than be admired by 
him; to force Tears rather than Applaule 
from him; to give up every thing for. his 
Salvation, without accepting the moſt agree- 
able Productions of a Mind, naturally fond 
of what is beautiful and 39 Can you 

do all this without being a good Man? Yer 
if ov do it not, you never will preach 
well. | 


Vanity and Self-loye will be often urging 
you in Terms to this Purpoſ; Why do you 
not follow. your Inclination, and give your 
ſelf up ro your Genius ? Why do you not 
imitate fuch and fuch Perſons ? They are ad- 
mired, and the Audience expreſſes its Appro- 
bation in loud Murmurs at the end almoſt of 
every Period, while they pauſe, not ſo much 
to recover Breath, as to receive the Applauſes 
of the Company. If you are not a good 
Man, how will you reſiſt this Allurement? 
How will you ſtop the Torrent ? We never 
obtain the End of Chriſtian Eloquence, with- 
out convincing our Hearers thoroughly of 
the Greatneſs and Importance of eternal 
Truths; without affecting and exciting them; 
without warming them, and making t 5 re 

ively 
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lively and deep Impreſſions on them. This 
is undeniable.; yet all this requires, you 
ſhould be a Man of Piety. For can your Au- 
dience feel any of theſe Effects, unleis you 
are your felf firſt perfectly ſenſible of them? 
And can you beſo, unleſs you are a good man? 
But if I am not a good Man, you will fay, 
at leaſt I will appear to be one; I will af 
fame the Air, the Manner, the Thoughts, 
and Sentiments, in ſhort, every thing bur 
the Reality of ſuch ; and is not this luffici- 
ent ? Do you pretend then all your Life to 
deceive the publick ? And to acquir your ſelf 
of all the Offices of your Miniſtry by the 
help of Impoſture and Hypocrily ? Do you 
make no Difference berween the 5 455 
ment of a Preacher, and that of a Comedian? 
Is it the ſame thing, in your Opinion, to ap- 
pear in the Pulpit and upon the Stage, and 
to confound the moſt holy Function with the 
moſt prophane? Good God! What a Diſ- 
poſition is this for the publiſhing the Goſpel, 
for r the Part of an Apoſtle, and 
converting Mankind! Do you think you 
ſhall be long able to keep up to the Perſon 

ou have borrowed, and that the World will 
ternally be cheated by your Hypocriſy ? 


Believe me, you have very little Knowledge 


of it, if you flatter your ſelf with ſuch Hopes; 
it has more diſcerning Eyes than you ima- 
gine. Behind all this Shew of Piety, the Vo- 
— the Worldling, and the wicked 1 
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will be diſcovered ; ſooner or later the Dif. 
ile will fall off, and the Lamb appear open- 
Fog be a Wolf, For when we are expoſed 
ro the broad Day-light, it is very hard to 
ſeem other than what we are, 
Bur, ſuppoſe you were cunning enough to 
carry on ſo criminal an Impoſture without 
Diſcovery, could you fee it your ſelf without 
Horror? To a Man who has any Senſe re- 
maining of Honour or Religion, nothing 
could be more inſupportable. Your Conſci- 
ence, as often as you ſpeak from the Pulpit, 
maſt continually reproach -you in this Lan- 
puage 3 Phyſician, heal thy ſelf: Will you 
e ever acting a Part fo little ſuitable ro your 
Character? Will you play eternally with the 
moſt ſcrious Buſineſs that can be? Will your 
Heart always contradict your Mouth? And 
will you never be your ſelf, what you adviſe 
all others to be ? 

To Day I declaim againſt ſome Ta 
Vice, Ideſcribe it in the moſt frightful manner; 
T exclaim and paſſionately inveigh and thunder 
againſt all, who abandon themſelves to it; 
and at every word I ſpeak, I feel ſenſibly 
that I am enſlaved by it: A Voice within 
whiſpers to me ſecretly, what Nathan ſaid to 
David, Thou art the Man. To Morrow I 
| undertake to inſpire Men with the Love of 
ſome particular Virtue : To this End, -I repre- 
ſent it in the moſt beautiful and agreeable 
Form; I forget nothing that may incline = 

who 
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who hear me to the Eſteem and Practice of 
it. Is this Oppoſition between what we are, 
and what we ſeem to be; what we declare 
neceſſary to be done, and what we do, ſuffe- 
rable ? Does it not mix a Bitterneſs and Gall 
with the Pleaſure we receive from being fol- 
lowed and admired ? And more than balance 
all the Encomiums that can be given us? Are 
| theſe Reproaches to be endured, which we 
receive inceſſantly from our own Minds? 
And which in our Profeſſion are not one Mo- 
ment to be ayoided ? If they are tolerable to 
us, we muſt be more obſtinately harden'd than 
any of our Audience. 80 75 
But let us come to the Point; you ſay the 
Appearance of Virrue ſupplics the Reality of 
it in a Preacher, and that if you ſtir the Heart, 
and warm the Imagination, while you are 
treating on any Subject, it is ſufficient; this 
makes amends for the want of Piety. But 
you are miſtaken. There will always be a 
wide Difference between one, who has a real 
and natural, and another, who has only a 
mechanical and artificial Senſe of what he 
ks. Let us ſuppoſe in both theſe Perſons 
the fame Wir, and Genius for Eloquence, the 
ſame Study and Learning, the ſame natural 
or acquired Talents, with this Diſtinction on- 
ly between them, that one is a good Man, 
and the other is not. Both theſe I engage in 
a Diſcourſe upon the Judgments of God, up- 
on Death, the Torments of Hell, * the 
oys 
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Joys of Heaven. Each of them ſets about 
his Work. The good Man, having ſearched 
into the Nature of his Subject, and diſpoſed 
his Matter regularly in his Mind, begins to 
trace his Reflections upon Paper. As he is 
fully poſſeſſed with a Senſe of theſe great 
Truths, and reliſhes them, his Expreſſions 
follow eaſily the Motions of his Heart; that, 
which is the Source of all his Thoughts and 
Words, being touched, ſuggeſts to him ſuch 
a Variety of them, that his Pen is not able to 
collect them all. The other, who has ev 

deſirable Quality but that of a good Man, 
prepares likewiſe at the ſame time for the un- 
caly Task of Compoſition. He examines all 
the Parts of his Subject diſtinctly, and ranges 
them in order. But, as he knows, that to 
write well, the Soul ſhould: be moved with 
the Matter ſhe is upon, which is a Quality, 
that he perceives very well he wants, the 
firſt thing he thinks on, is how to acquire it. 
To this end, he endeavours to heat his Fancy 
with profound Meditation, and to add ſome 
new Degrees of Motion to his Spirits; he 


hurries and diſquiets himſelf, beats his Sides, 


and does every thing to quicken himſelf: 
Thus the Spirits being conveyed with - the 
Blood into the Heart, cauſe ſome Emotion 
there; thus it begins to grow warm, and in 
ſome little degree to be inflamed. In the 
mean while, the Preacher carries on his Work 
as haſtily as he can, and takes the {evan of 

is 
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his Situation of Mind, which is owing to his 
own Pains. But theſe forced Impreſſions are 
of yery ſhort Duration, rhe Spirits languiſh, 
this unnatural Fire is very ſoon extinguithed, 
and the Heart relapſes into its firſt Indiffe- 
rence and Coldneſs; nor is it to be ſpirited 
afreſh without a farther Expence of Pains. 

Let us now examine and compare the Ser- 
mons of theſe two Preachers. What a Diffe- 
rence is there. in their Style, Sentiments and 
Expreſſions ? In one the Style is eaſy, natu- 
ral, varied, copious, ſprightly, affectionate 
and inflaming. In the other, it is conſtrain- 
ed, forced, dull, flar, uniform, languid, and 
incapable of making any Impreſſion. Whence 

proceeds this Difference? Have they not both 
an equal Share of Underſtanding ? It is true, 
indeed, they have ; bur their Hearts are not 
the ſame. One has a narural Feeling of what 
he ſays; the other has either none at all, or 
at beſt but an artificial ene; and when we 
ſpeak with this only, we ſpeak almoſt with- 
out any Knowledge of what we ſay. The 
Mind has but one Language, but the Heart 
expreſſes itſelf in a numberleſs Variety. When 
we deliver what is ſuggeſted by che Mind 
only, we expreſs our ſelves poorly, with 
Flatneſs, that is, uniform and infipid : But if 
we utter the Sentiments of the Heart, we 
ſhall ſpeak with Diverſity, Spirir, and Copt- 
ouſnefs. The Mind has but one determinate 
Form, whereas the Heart, like another Proteus, 
| aſſumes 
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aſſumes many. Every Man, it is obſerved, 
is eloquent in his own Cauſe; becauſe every 
Man ſpeaks then with a quick Senſe of what 
he ſays: Diſcourſes made up on ſuch Occa- 
ſions, are the Productions, not of the Mind, 
but of the Heart. 70 
A Preacher ſhould be acted by the Spirit 
of God, but he never will be ſo, unleſs this 
Spirit reſides in him. His Harangues ſhould 
be rather the Effects of Inſpiration, than of 
Art and Study; but will they ever be fo, if 
he is without Probity, and without Holineſs, 
God, when he inſpired his Prophets, either 
found or made them Saints; and it is a very 
uncommon thing to fee a Balaam ſupernatu- 
rally prompted by him. 
Ic is in Retirement, and at a diſtance from 
the Commerce of the World, in the Heat of 
a profound and conſtant Meditation, that we 
arc to acquire thoſe Qualities, which are more 
piercing than a two edged Sword; tis there 
that we are to form thoſe Motions, which 
are ſometimes ſoft and tender, ſometimes vi- 
olent, rapid and impetuous; that we are to 
bring forth that Thunder and Lightning which 
make the moſt undaunted Sinners tremble, 
and the moſt obſtinate relent. Will the 
Preacher, do you think, accompliſh all this, 
without either actually being, or preſently 
becoming holy? | . 
I know very well, that the divine Writings, 
which are the Source of Eloquence, lie open 
: | ro 
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to all the World, and may be read alike, and 
ſtudied by all Preachers; but all perhaps will 
not be equally affected and enlightned by this 
Study. O! How much more diſcerning are 
the Eyes, how much more ſenſible is the 
Heart of a pious Preacher, than of one who 
is otherwiſe diſpoſed | He - diſcovers and 
perceives a thouland uſeful things in holy 
Scripture, which the other does not ſee, and 
of which he has ſtill a much leſs Senſe. The 
reaſon of this Difference, we learn from St. 
Bernard in his admirable Treatiſe on a foli- 
tary. Life. The ſacred Writings, ſays he, 
are to be read with the ſame Spirit, with 
which they were compoſed, and without it, 
they are not intelligible. You will never com- 
prehend the full meaning of St. Paul, till 
you have imbibed his Spirit, never till you 

ruſe him with a Purity of Intention, and 
with diligent Meditation. You will never 
perfectly underſtand the Prophet David, till 
Experience has taught you all thoſe Affecti- 
ons, which are diffuſed throughout his Pſalms. 
But is it poſſible for us to be filled with the 
ſame Spirit, that animated the great Apdſtle, 
or feel the Tranſports, wherewith this pi- 
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Quo ſpiritu ſcripturæ factæ ſunt, eo ſpiritu legi deſide- 
rant, eo ipſo etiam intelligendæ ſunt. Nunquam ingredieris 
in ſenſum Pauli, donec uſu bonæ intentionis in lectione ejus. 
à ſtudio. aſſiduæ meditationis, ſpiritum ejus imbiberis. Nun- 
quam intelliges David, donec experientia ipſos Plalmorum 
affectus indueris. Ad Fratres de Mente. 
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ous Prince was raviſhed in his divine Hymns, 
without being holy ? When we read the 
Scriptures with rio other View, than to be- 
come learned in them, we may perhaps by a 
Penetration of Mind, and a Skill in Lan- 
Pane attain to a very competent Know- 
edge of them: But as we are obliged by o- 
ther Motives to this Study, viz. that we may 
touch Men more powerfully, and convert 
them, it is not ſufficient that we barely un- 
derſtand them, we muſt beſides this have a 
quick Senſe and Rcliſh of them : but how will 
you ever reliſh this heayenly Manna, unleſs 
you are a good Man ? 

Tho' we have been ever ſo conſtant and 
diligent Readers of theſe ſacred Writings ; 
tho we have ever ſo earneſtly meditated up- 
on them; yet, after all, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould experience that in our ſelves which the 
Prophet &zekze/ did, when, according to 
God's Command, he bad eaten the myſterious 
Book ſpoken of in the third Chapter of his 
part cg V. 3. And it was in my Mouth 
as Honey for Sweetneſs; a Pleaſure reſerved 
for none but religious Perſons. 

Happy are they whoſe Hearts —— and 
exempt from all thoſe criminal Paſſions that 


defile; for they ſhall ſee God, not only Face 
to Face in Heaven, but even during this mor- 
tal Life in his divine Writings, as in a Glaſs, 
wherein he has given us the moſt perfect Re- 
preſentation of himſelf. Never then let us 

forget 
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forget this Admonition in the Book of Wif- 
dom, Ch. 1 Y. 4. #/:/Jom, that is, the 
quick Senſe and agreeable Reliſh of eternal 
Truths, ſball not enter into a malicious Soul, 
nor dwell in the Body that is ſubject to 
Hin. Truth, ſays St. Bernard, docs not 
« ſhew itſelf to impure Souls, and Wiſdom, 
does not confide in them, in thoſe Perſons 
« I mean, who ambitiouſly court the Praiſe 
of Men, who ſhamefully traffick with their 
« Miniſtry, who preach only for a Subſi- 
« ſtence, and are ſenſible of no other Ad- 
vantage than that, which they reap them- 
*« ſelves from their Diſcourſes ; being very 
little ſollicitous, whether the Publick is 
profited or not by them. How dare they 
atteſt things, which they have not ſeen, 
and ſpeak of Matters, of which they are 
entirely ignorant? Why do they unders 
take the Works of Light before they are il- 
luminated? Why do they not begin rather 
by purifying their Souls? For then Truth 
may be both diſcerned and preached by 
them. But if they rank Purity of Heart 
and Mind among the Qualities that they 
eſteem not altogether ſo neceſſary in a Mi- 
niſter of the Goſpel, and are fo raſh as to 
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* Impuris non ſe oſtendit veritas, non ſe credit ſapientia. 
Quæris quem dicam impurum? Qui laudes requirit huma- 
nas, qui non ponit ſine ſumptu Evangelium; qui Evange- 
lat ut manducet, qui non requirit fructum ſed datum. Cur 
opus lucis ante lucem ptæſumitis? 
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«« diſcourſe publickly before they are tho- 
roughly informed, they will either err very 
«« profily, or be generally deſpiſed ; and 
Men will not fail ro reproach them in theſe 
«++ Terms, you do well indeed to take upon 
«« you the Inſtruction of others, who your 
«« ſelves ſo much ſtand in need of it.” 
When by the Wiſdom of an edifying Life 
you have ſhewn your ſelyes to be the Salt 
of the Earth, you may aſpire to be the 5 af 
F the World, by diſplay ing the Brightnels of 
your Eloquence. This, as St. Chry/oftom ob- 
ſerves, is the Order eſtabliſhed by Jef 
Chriſt himſelf, who firſt tells his Apoſtles, 
that they are the Salt of the Earth; and af. 
terwards ſays, ye are the Light of the World. 
Thus, ſays this Father, the Preacher's firſt 
Care ſhould be to live well, and his ſecond 
to inſtruct well. 
| Preach as much as you pleaſe, fay, if it 
be poſſible to do fo without being a good 
Man, fay all the things in the World, that 
are moſt proper to pertuade, without a good 
Life you never will prevail; becauſe you 
will be univerſally deſpiſed; for, * St. Gre- 
gery tells us, Contempt is the natural Conſe- 
quence of that Man's Diſcourſe, whoſe Life 
is contemptible. f * hear with Pleaſure, 
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Cujus vita deſpicitur, reſtat, ut ejus prædicatio contem- 

natur. Hom. 12. in Evang. f WM.” 
I Illius doctoris libeater audio vocem, qui non fibi plau- 
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ſaid the devout St. Bernard, the Voice of 
that Preacher, whoſe Endeavour is to ex- 
cite in me a ſaving Compunction, and not 
to attract the valn Applauſe of his Audi- 
«* ence. But if he would ſucceed in this De- 
« ſign, let him imitare the Turtle; let him, 
I mean, begin with the Lamentation of his 
* own Sins, and of the People's ; for this 
vill induce me much ſooner than any De- 
*« clamation to deplore my Condition and la- 
ment my Sins. Example is always more 
effectual than Precept, and in this Point, 
it is ſo particularly. There will be then an 
* invincible Power in your Voice, if both 
you your ſelf and your Hearers are con- 
* vinced entirely by the Conduct of your 
Life, that you are fully ſatisfied in every 
* thing that you would perſuade others to 
believe. Let there be a perfect Agreement 


between your Words and Actions: Do that 


firſt which you require of me, and you 
® will certainly reform me: You will en- 
gage me in the Ways of Righteouſneſs; or 
* if, notwithſtanding all this, you cannot, 
* not you but my own obſtinate and obdu- 
rate Heart will have all the blame. We 
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ſum, ſed mihi planctum moveat. Vere turturem exhibes ſi 


gemere doceas; & ſi perſuadere vis, gemendo id magis, 


quam declamando ſtudeas oportebit. Dabis voci tuæ vocem 
virtutis, fi quod ſuades, priùs tibi illud cognoſceris pet ſuaſiſti. 
Cit) perſuadetur quod dicitur, dum quod ſtupetur, oſtendi- 
tur, Serm, 59, ſuper Cantica. 
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«« perſuade Men very eaſily, when we ſhew 
in our own Perſons, and to the Eyes of all 
* our Hearers, a ſenſible Model of thoſe 
- * Virtues which we preach, and of thoſe 
Truths which make Impreſſion on them.” 
One principal Cauſe of the Scarcity of 
1. Preachers, of which we hear a general 
omplaint, is the want of Virtue and Holi- 
nels. It was St. Chryſoſtom's Saying long 
ſince, there are many Prieſts, and yet but 
' few ; may we not in the ſame manner fay, 
there are many Preachers, and but few, 1 
mean ſuch as are good and excellent. The 
reaſon is, becauſe very few ſtudy how to ex- 
preſs that in their own Perſons, which the Sa- 
crednels of their Function, and the Greatneſs 
of their Miniſtry require from them. Very 
few of them can ſay with St. Paul, Be ye 
Followers of me, as I am of Chriſt; or 
with Gideon, Look on me, aud do like- 
wiſe. [EE | 
Give me leave to ſuppole, as I have alrea- 
dy done in another Place, that in two Ora- 
tors, one of whom is vicious, the other vir- 
tuous, there is the fame degree of Wit, Ap- 
plication and Learning; which of cheſs Ns 
think you, will bear the Prize of Eloquence ? 
I ſhall not decide this important Queſtion by 
the Authority of our ſacred Oracles, or the 
Teſtimony of a Chry/oftom, an Auſtin, or an 
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Ambroſe, but by the Judgment of a prophane 
and pagan Orator, who explains himſelf after 
this manner. * I will anſwer for it, ſays he, 
that of the two the virtuous Man will prove 
the moſt eloquent. 

A good Life makes a Chriſtian Orator elo- 
quent; becauſe ir puts his Mind and Heart 
into ſuch a Situation, as is neceſſary towards 
his ſucceeding in the Deſign he has of per- 
ſuading his Hearers. And this happy Si- 
tuation may be then ſaid to be attained by 
him, when the Mind is under ſuch a certain 
Degree of Conviction, and the Heart is touch- 
ed with ſuch a particular Senſe of things, as is 
impoſſible to arrive at without a good Life. 
The Soul ſhould be diſengaged from all 
manner of Vice, and be free from all irregu- 
lar Affections, to be employed as it ought to 
be, in ſo noble and perfect a Study as that of 
Eloquence. For can the ſame Mind at the 
ſame time imagine the beſt things and the 
worſt ? Is it poſſible for the moſt becoming 
and elevated Sentiments to be united in the 
ſame Heart with the meaneſt and moſt ab- 


- 
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Demus id quod nullo modo fieri poteſt, idem ingenii, 
ſtudii, doctrinæ, peſſimo atque optimo viro; uter-melior 
dicetur orator ? Nimirum qui homo quog; melior. Win- 
til. l. 12. Inft. Orgt. c. f. | 

| | N HE 

Ne ſtudio quidem operis pulcherrimi vacare mens, niſi 
omnibus vitiis libera, poteſt. In eodem pectore nullum eſt 
honeſtorum turpiumque conſortium; & cogitare optima 
ſimul ac deterrima non magis eſt unius animi, quam ejuidem. 
hominis bonum eſſe ac malum. bid. 
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jet? This may be, if you can ſuppoſe the 
ſame Perſon to be, at one and the lame time, 
both a wicked and a good Man. 

* Is apy thing more gloomy and tempeſtu- 
ous, more miſerably torn and divided than an 
eyil Conſcience? How then can Eloquence 
find a Place amidſt all this Agitation? Elo- 
quence, I ſay, which requires a perfect Sere- 
nity of Mind, a Calmneſs and Tranquility of 
the Heart, with ſuch a perfect Concurrence 
of all the Powers of the Soul, as nothing can 
diſunite or diſſolve ? We may as well expect, 
that a Field over-run with Thorns and Briars 
ſhould produce the moſt excellent kind of 
Fruits. | 

I Diſguiſe your ſelf in the beſt manner you 
can; do all that is poſſible to aſſume ſuch 
Sentiments artificially, as Nature has not given 
you; yet Diſſimulation almoſt always betrays 
itſelf one way or other, we appear what we real- 
ly are, and whatever Talent of Elocution we 
may haye, we muſt inevitably hefitate, when 
our Lips. contradict both our Heart and Mind. 
7 Now an Orator, who is a vicious Man, 
muſt neceſſarily ſpeak and think of things af: 
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* Nihit tam laceratum quam mala mens. Quis inter 
hec eloquentiz locus? Non hercle magis quam frugibus in 
terra ſentibus ac rubis occupata. 

Prodit ſe quamlibet cuſtodiatur ſimulatio, nec unquam 
tanta fuerit eloquendi facultas, ut non titubet ac hæreat, quo- 
ties ab animo verba diſſentiunt. | 
+ Vir malus aliud dicat neceſſe eſt quam ſentit. 
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ter a very different manner from the Senſe he 


has of them. ; 

But if he is a Man of Virtue, let him ſay 
what he will, he ſpeaks eloquently; his 
Words are an Expreſſion of his Thoughts ; 
and a Diſcourſe which proceeds from a Heart 
full of Honour, Probity and Virtue, is always 
eloquent. The Beauties which it receives 
from hence are infinitely more to be eſteem- 
ed, than all thoſe which can be borrowed 
ellewhere: Nay, I may venture to affirm, 
that they are the only real and ſolid Beauties 


of Eloquence. 


Will a Preacher, who is not a good Man, 


apply himſelf conſtantly to meditate, under- 
ſtand and diſcover all that is moſt terrible, and 
conſequently moſt proper to convert Men in 


the Truths of Religion? I do aſſert, with- 


out any fear of being miſtaken, that this will 
never be his Care ; becaule this frequent Me- 
ditation would awaken the Remorle of his 
Conſcience and diſquiet him. He will re- 
ſolve therefore to ſhut his Eyes againſt the 
Light which makes him ſo uneaſy: He will 
turn his Thoughts to repreſent the Manners 
of Mankind ; Portraitures and Characters will 
be the great Objects of the Eloquence he 
pretends to; he will launch out into 1 
pous Images, divert himſelf with magnificent 


— 
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* Bonos nunquam honeſtus ſermo deficiet. Nec quic- 
quam non diſertè quod honeſtè dicitur, Qranzil, l. 12..c.1. 
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Deſcriptions, and ſtudy ingenious and gay 
Reflections ; he will be polite, florid, deli- 
cate, agreeable, elegant, every thing he 
pleaſes, but nor eloquent. All this is con- 
ceived, produced and ſet down in Paper, and 
imprinted in the Memory, without the 
Preacher's bcing at all rouched with it; nor 
will the Hearer be more affected, when it is 
publickly delivered. | 
Nothing is more contrary to Chriſtian Elo- 
quence particularly, than a vicious Life. How 
will you inſpire the Audience with a dread of 
God's Judgments, who are your ſelf not at 
all diſturbed by them? How will you repre- 
ſent to others the Pains of Hell, who are ſo 
much afraid ro deſcend into theſe frightful 
Dungeons; who are ſo willing to divert thoſe 
Alarms, which muſt accompany the Thoughts 
of it, and fo careful to avoid the Sight of its 
devouring Flames ? Can you, who are a Lo- 
ver and an Adorer of the World, perſuade 
Men to deſpiſe and hate it? How will you 
preach Humility, who are ſwelled with Pride? 
hat a Picture will you give of prophane 
Love, who are your ſelf a Slave to it? *I 
know, ſays St. Jerome, that the Plunderer of 
another Man's Goods can declaim againſt In- 
juſtice, the voluptuous againſt unlawful Plea- 
ſures, and the proud againſt worldly Ambition; 


mm 


* Accuſare avaritiam & latro poteſt. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. 
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they may declaim, I confeſs, but preach they 
cannot. | 

*The chief and moſt eſſential Point in the 
Art of ſpeaking well, is to appear in ſuch a 
Character to thoſe whom you are to harangue, - 
as you could wiſh to have. But to do this, 
your Life mult be above Reproach, and they 
mult haye an Opinion of your Probity, Ho- 
nour, Wiſdom and Virtue; of your Magna- 
nimity and Nobleneſs of Sentiments : With- 
out this, all the Precepts which we ſo much 
rely upon are of no other ule, than to form 
ink! Declaimers, who confine all the Per- 
fection and Beauty of their Art to the plea- 
ſing, flatrering, and amuſing of the Multitude. 
The divine Plato thought and ſpoke 


much after this manner, in his admirable Di- 


alogues, wherein he rakcs pleaſure to ſet them 
out in a ridiculous and contemptible Figure. 

J add farther, and recommend it to all, to 
the ſacred Orator more particularly than to 
the prophane; be ſuch in Reality as you 
would deſire to appear, for otherways you 
will never appear ſuch as you deſire to your 
Hearers. Nothing but a good Life and an 
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Caput eſſe arbitratur oratoris, ut & ipſis apud quos age- 
rit, talem, qualem ipſe optarct, videretur. Id efficere vitæ 
dignitate, de qua nihil rhetorici iſti doctores in preceptis ſuis 
reliquiſſent. lpſa autem præcepta artis rhetoricz fic illudere 
ſolebat, ut oſtenderet, non modo eos illius expertes eſſe pru- 
dentiæ, quam ſibi aſciſſerint, ſed ne hanc ipſam dicendi ra- 
tionem ac viam nöſſe. Cic. de Orat. 8 
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unblemiſhed Conſcience can inſpire that eyan- 
gelical Liberty in exhorting, reproving and 
threatning, which is ſo ſuitable to the auguſt 
Character of Chriſt's Ambaſſador, and 1o a- 
recable to St. Paul's Rule preſcribed in his 
— Epiſtle to Timothy. For when we 
have the Misfortune to be ſenſible of our own 
Guilt in thoſe very things, which we condemn 
in others, this Senſe of things within us, which 
never dies, dejects and humbles the Soul, and 
fills it with I know not what Diffidence and 
Fear, which check and perplex the Action of 
the Preacher, becauſe while he inveighs a- 
gainſt his Hearers, his Conſcience, not able 
to endure this Oppoſition between his Senti- 
ments and Words, flies in his Face, and re- 
proves him in the ſame Language, wherewith 
God himſelf ſharply expoſtulates with the Sin- 
ners in the fiftieth Pſalm, V. 16. What haſt 
thou to do to declare my Statutes, or that 
thou ſhouldeſt take my Covenant in thy 
Month? | 
It is obſerved, that. the Diſcourſes of the 
Generality of Preachers are deficient in that 
Fire and Unction, which alone can make ſoft, 
agrecable and lively Impreſſions on the Heart ; 
alone perſuade, ſubdue and triumph over ir. 
Of theſe, Men are apt to ſay, they delight 
and charm, but do not touch us. This De- 


fect, which may be calld an eſſential one, 


ſince it is incompatible with the End of Chri- 
ſtian Eloquence, proceeds ſolely from the In- 
| ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility of Preachers. For how ſhould they 
move others, who are not themſelves affect- 
ed? Or warm when they themſelves are 
cold? Or make others feel, what they have 
themſelves no Senſe of? : 

I have read many of thoſe Sermons, which 
are ſo much applauded, but without any ſen- 
ſible Emotion; becauſe the Preacher was with- 
out any, when he compoſed them. Whatever 
Effect they produced in me went no farther 
than my Mind, nor did any thing they ſaid 
ever-once deſcend into my Hearr. 

The worſt Encomium, in my Opinion, 
that can be given any Chriſtian Diſcourſe, is. 
to ſay, that it is witty. There is more Viva- 
city, Fire and Sweetneſs in what flows from 
the Heart, than all the Wit in the World can 
ever be able to infule. 

Would you have your Sermons abound with 
this Unction, which conſiſts in nothing but 
tender, Iprightly and inſinuating Motions ? 
Be ſure to have the moſt perfect Senſe of 
every thing you intend to ſay, and never 
ſpeak any thing without it, if you would be 
thought to preach well. For an honeſt Heart 
to me ſeems more eſſential to Eloquence, 
than a good Wit; the firſt may ſupply the 
Defects of the ſecond, but all the Wit in the 
World will never make up the want of Piety. 
Nay I ſay farther, that, properly ſpeaking, it 
is the Heart only which inſpires Men with 
Wit: And hence it is, that good Wits, in 

| point 
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92 
point of Eloquence, are ſo uncommon ; be- 
cauſe Men of religious and honeſt Hearts 
are ſo. | 
I would by no means conceal from you a 
Model of this Unction, wherein, as I have 
Mid, the whole Force almoſt of Eloquence 
conſiſts. We find it in St. Chry/oſtom's fit- 
teenth Homily upon the Epiſtle to the Ro- 
-mans, Where he endeavours to engage his 


Hearers to love, and be charitable to the 


Poor. | 
God, ſays he to them, has given you 
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his Son; yet you refuſe to give a Morſel 
of Bread for the ſake of this Beloved, who 
was delivered up for your Offences. God, 
out of Tenderneſs to you, did not ſpare 
him, tho' he was his only Son; and you 


deſpiſe him, while he is periſhing with Hun- 


ger. That divine Saviour , who ſuffered 
Death for you, lies concealed under the 
Perſon of a poor Man; return to him a 
Part at leaſt of that Wealth which he has 
given you, that you may make a more 
Chriſtian uſe of the Remainder. You can- 
not refuſe any thing ſo reaſonable, without 
being more inſenſible than the hardeſt Rock; 
nor be ſo unkind to him, whom you are ſo 
much obliged to love, without coming as 
near as poſſible to the Cruelty of Devils. 
Our bleſſed Maſter ſeems nor, to think his 
dying upon the Croſs ſufficient, but is 
pleated {till to be poor, naked, a _— 
; | « an 
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« and without Habitation ; to be ſick, and 
| « in Priſons, that ſo you may be touched 
by theſe, the utmoſt Marks of his Love. 
© If, ſays he, you make no Return anſwer- 
able to the Love which I once expreſſed: 
for you by my Death, be affected ar leaſt 
by my preſent Poverty; or, if you are in- 
ſenſible of this, be not ſo too of the other 
« Evils, which I ſuffer; let the Impriſonment 
] endure extort Compaſſion from you: 
And, if this has not its Effect upon you, 
„think how little it is that I ask at your 
Hands, a Morſel of Bread only, a ſmall 
«++ Corner of your Houle, or but one word of 
Comfort from you. If you continue pi- 
tileſs, remember that for this ſmall Matter, 
which I requeſt, I have promiſed Heaven 
* to you. If this ſtill makes no Impreſſion, 
«+ do not forget, that this poor Creature, na- 
« kedas he is, is a Man like you, and of the 
« ſame Nature. When you behold his Na- 
„ kednels, reflect on that, wherein I was ex- 
«+ poſed upon the Croſs; I then was naked 
«++ for your ſake, and am now ſo in Conſide- 
« ration of you; be therefore ſenſible of 
that, and of my preſent Condition. For 
your fake; I formerly endured Hunger and 
« Thirſt upon the Croſs, and ſtill ſuffer both 
in the Perſon of this miſerable Creature, IS | 
«« whom you ſee. In all Places I ſuffer, and 
in all Men, that I may allure you to a 11 
Love of Mercy, and give you the — $$ 
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* and Opportunity to work out your Salya- 
tion by your Humanity and Tenderneſs. 
* Tho' ſomething you owe me in exchange 
„ for ſo many Gifts, as I have vouchſafed 
*« you, yet I require nothing from you as a 
Debt. Whatever I receive from you, I 
* look upon as an Offering given freely, 
and promiſe you a Reward for it no leſs 
than Heaven. Nor do I ask you to deli- 
ver me entirely from my Poverty, to be- 
* ſtow all your Wealth upon me; a little 
*« Bread contents me, a little Covering is all 
* Task of you. If Jam in Priſon, I deſire, 
not that you would break my Chains, but 
„only that you would viſit me: Tho' I 
*« eaſed you of your Fetters, while you were 
*« groaning under the Weight of them, yet in 
return it is ſufficient, that you only viſit 
me in Priſon. I might, indeed, without 
** theſe good Works beſtow upon you the 
Crown which I am preparing for you; but 
I chule rather to give you ſome plauſible 
fPretenſion to it, that you may not bluſh 
to receive it diſhonourably, and may have 
** the Pleaſure in ſome ſort to have ſeemed 
«« deſerving of it. Ir is for this reaſon like- 
«« wiſe, that tho' I have it in my Power to 
ſubſiſt without Nouriſhment, I yer, like a 
*© Beggar, knock at every Door, and extend 
my Hand to receive your Alms. I would 
be fed by you, becauſe I love you; I 
* would be at your Table, as is the * 
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of the deareſt Friends. The little Suſte- 
nance I want, I accept from you with 
Pleaſure, and will publith without Shame to 
all Mankind, that you have compaſſionate- 
ly relieved me in my Diſtreſs. Aſter this 
manner it is, that God is ſaid to be Par- 
taker of our Charity. We are aſhamed to 
be fed at the Expence of others, and con- 
ceal it as much as poſſible. God, on the 


- contrary, ſo loves us, that tho' we make a 


Secret of our Liberality, he declares it o- 
penly, and extols it with the higheſt Com- 
mendations. He acknowledges, without 
Scruple, that being naked, we have cloath- 
ed him. Confider, my Brethren, theſe 


great Truths, and be not ſatisfied to re- 
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ccive them, as you do, with Applauſe : 
For to what Purpoſe are theſe Acclamati- 
ons, and Marks of your Approbation? I 
ſeek net your Praiſes, but your good 
Works: This is the Advantage which I 
would reap from my Diſcourles : This I 


eſteem my Glory, and would chuſe your 


Converſion before a Crown. This I con- 


jure you to endeayour after. Be beneficent 


6c 
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to thoſe that want, that we may be all 
happy. in this Life ger, and may re- 
ceive the eternal Bleſſings of the next. 
It is not ſurprizing that a Diſcourſe like 


this ſhould meet with publick Approbation. 


The Heart feels itſelf touched ſo tenderly, 
and yet ſo powerfully, that it muſt at laſt 


cxert 


with which 
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exert itſelf in ſome viſible and external man- 
ner. Every thing the Orator ſays is a faith- 
fyl and ek Expreſſion of thoſe Sentiments, 

is Heart is affected. He never 
thinks how he may pleaſe, or ſpeak finely 
and policely, but how ta leave an Impreſſion 
on his Hearers, and make others ſenſible of 
what he feels ſo powerfully within himſelf: 


Yet he never: fails to receive the Applauſe 


which he neither courts nor ſeekꝭ for. When 
we underſtand how to procure a good Rece- 
ption of our Diſcourſes in a way ſo commen- 


-dable, as this is, we have reaſon to be ſatiſ- 


fied with the Fruits of our Eloquence. 

I return therefore to my great Maxim, 
Viz. Be a good Man if you would preach 
well: Becaute the Senſe, which you will have 
of the Truths of Chriſtianity, will be anſwer- 
able to your Piety; and proportionable to 
this Senſe, which you ſhall have of them, will 
be the Succeſs of your Diſcourſes. Men may 
think what they pleaſe, but, for my part, I 
2 very clearly, that if I were a better 


an than I am, I ſhould be a better Preacher; 


becauſe I ſhould my ſelf have more a Senſe of 
the important Matters of Religion, and 
ſhould induce others alſo to have the like. 
Let your Profeſſion therefore be a Motive 
with you to live well; and be aſſured that 
your Eloquence will encreaſe in the ſame 
meaſure with your Virtue. Thus rhe good 
Life which you will lead, will, in St. Auſt in 8 


opi- 
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opinion, be the Standard, whereby to form a 
judgment of your Eloquencſſge. 

* 


Gan en 
Liberty is eſſential to Eloquence. | 
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HEN * in our Sermons, as is 

ene obſerved no ance of 
a quick Senſe — what — 
there is an Air of Conſtraint that tires and fa- 
tigues the Audience. Eloquence requires Li- 
berty, and delights in that eaſy, free and na- 
tural Character, which reigns throughout all 
the Parts of a Diſcourſe; every thing forced 
deſtroys it. Nothing is ſo diſagreeable as 14 
one of a formal ſtarched Air, who ſpeaks, 1 


1 5 
5 * het ng. 
— — — : 


acts, walks and moves by exact meaſure ;: th 
were this preciſe Perſon Beauty itſelf, ſhe: 14 
would never have the Art of pleaſing; and; I 
a Diſcourſe which has any Reſemblance with +. 
ſuch a Perſon, is ſomerhing extremely to: be TH 
diſliked.; 7 | 03-2014 alias: 2s 

 ThisLiberty of Eloquence js ſomething un- 1 
accountable, that may however be expreſſed. 4 { 
It conſiſts in a Style, wherein there is no 1 
Shew of Art or Study, wherein all is Na- | || 


ture, I mean, Nature poliſhed and well cul- | 
tivated ; Nature refined by Study, Reflection, 42 
and the Knowledge of the World, from * | 
29 121 | H Ruſti- N 
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Ruſticiry- and Filth, which it is ſubject to 
ſince the Corruption of Sin. Say things then 
as you would, were you in a State of Inno- 
cence, and your Style will be eaſy, free, ſim- 
ple and natural; and to arrive at this Point, 
it is neceſſary to employ all the Strength and 
Delicacy of Art. Art ſhould ſerve only to 
re-eſtabliſh Nature in its firſt Perfection; if it 
goes not ſo far, it is defective; if farther, it 
is vicious. 1 15 
The Generality of Preachers do not ſo 
much improve Nature by the Help of Art, as 
disfigure and deſtroy it: There ſhould be al- 
ways more of the firſt, than of the ſecond in 
their Diſcourſes ; but the contrary is too of- 
ten viſible. What is more contrary to this 
amiable Liberty, than Words far fetched. and 
out of the common ways of Expreſſion? Or 
Phraſes haled in with Violence, in which eve- 1 
ry word is numbered, and all the Syllables 
weighed ? Or Periods, wherein the ſame Num- 
ber, the _ Cadence, Harmony and Sound 
are repeated? Or glittering Fi , whercin | 
all rhe Artifice of oO — plainly | 
- manifeſted ? I love to ſee ſomerhing in a Diſ- I 
courſe out of Place. To obſerye always the 
lame Exactneſs of Order, without ever devi- 
ating from it, has too-much a Shew of Arr, | 
and comes too near Affectation. I am well 
pleaſed to ſee ſomerhing ſuperfluous in it. We 
do not call a Houſe magnificent, where there 
is nothing but what is neceſſary, Eloquence 
2 requires 
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tequires Copiouſneſs, by which we mean 
ſomething beyond what is abſolutely neceſſa- 
3 When I read a Diſcourſe, 1 am glad to 


nd ſome Parts of it which are, or ſeem to 
have been, negligently written: To have 


been placed where they are by chance, and 


to have dropped from the Compoſer without 
Reflection. What a beautiful Effect have 
theſe Negligences, which ſometimes are la- 
boured with great Art? And are of the ſame 
kind with thoſe which are of ſo much uſe to 
encreaſe the Charms and Graces of the Body. 


By this means an Air of Liberty is diffuſed d- 


ver the whole Diſcourſe, which is therefore 
looked upon, not as the Production of Art, 
but as the Work of Nature, that is pleaſed ex- 
ceedingly with this Freedom. Nay, T ſhould 
be well enough farisfied to find even Defects 
in it, if I may be allowed to fay ſo. For, in 
my Opinion, it is a Fault in a Diſcourſe, to be 
without one. This, as to the Matter of Elo- 
quence, has been declared by one of the An- 
cients with this reaſon, vig. Becaufe never to 
commit a Fault is a ſigu of too much Circum- 
ſpection in the Orator, and, by almoſt inevi- 
table conſequence, of roo much Conſtraipr. 
If you walk in a Garden, where every thing 
thar is preſented to your Eyes has the Mark 
of the Artificer's Hand, how beautiful ſoever 
it may be, you will ſoon be ſurfeited. For 


'® Nikit peccät, ni quod nihil peccat. Plin, L 9. Ep-26. | 
H 2 when 
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when Art quite ſtifles Nature, it is no longer 
ſupportable. Vour Diſcourſes will have all 
that Air of Liberty, which is ſo neceſſary to 
Eloquence, if you take care not to confine 
them within, too narrow Limits. The firſt 
thing the Preacher .employs himſelf. about, 
' when he is to make a Sermon, is to bind him- 
{elf up, and draw a Circle, out of which he 
is after that not permitted to ſtir a Step, but 
is obliged continually ro. move round in it 
whether he. will or no: And theſe bounds he 
ſers himſelf by two or three Propoſitions, 
into which his whole Diſcourſe is divided. 
Theſe Diviſions, I ſay, for the moſt part, as 
they are now-a-days; practiſed, are fatal to 
the Liberty of Eloquence, which thing will 
eaſily be allowed me after ſome Reflections I 
ſhall offer, that are founded on the conſtant 
Practice of all Antiquity. ; 
41 age Diviſions into two ſorts, the 
one ſenſible and expreſs, the other inſenſible 
and concealed. _ The firſt of theſe is made by 
dividing a Diſcourſe at the beginning of it in- 
to two or three Parts, which are diſtinguiſhed 
and marked out to the Hearers, by telling 
them, this is my firſt, ſecond, or, third Point. 
The ſecond fort is nothing but the Diſtribution 
of the Subject into all the ſeveral Parts which 
it includes, according to the natural Order, 
wherein they ſtand with Relation to each o- 
ther. For in every Subject there is a certain 
Number of Truths that are to be ee 
„ 2 theſe 
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theſe you muſt endeavour to diſcover, before 


you undertake to treat upon your Subject; 


and having diſcovered them, you are to range 
them in a natural order, that is, according to 
the mutual Dependence they have one upon 
the other. beginning with that which is to 


have the firſt Place, and from thence paſſing 


on inſenſibly to others; I mean, without gi- 
ving Notice expreſſly to the Audience of your 
Tranſition. Nothing is ſo heavy or ſo flat 
as theſe Advertiſements. which return two or 
three times regularly in the ſame Diſcourſe. 
The more expreſs way of dividing a Diſ- 
courſe may be ſometimes put in Practice, but 
rarely, after the Example of the greateſt Ma- 
ſters of Eloquence. It is uſed in eight Orati- 
ons only of Cicero's out of fifty fix that are 
remaining, and ſcarce once in all Demoſthenes : 
And if you was to read the moſt eloquent Fa- 
thers of the Church, you would ſay it was 
entirely unknown to them. This ſort of Di- 
viſion is to be uſed, when the Subject of it- 
ſelf ſeems to offer it, and when it cannot be 
rejected without going contrary to the Nature 
of things. In Matters of Eloquence, as in 
natural Philoſophy, the Diviſion does not con- 
ſtitute the Parts into which the Subject is di- 
vided, but ſuppoſes them: It is not to be 
wrought artificially, by Study and Meditati- 
on, but is to be readily furniſhed by the Mat- 
ter you are to handle. It is therefore unna- 
tural to oblige our ſelves to divide conſtantly 

| H 3 what 
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what we have to ſay into two or three Parts; 
it is an Argument of our little Skill in Rheto- 
rick, and I make no Scrup 


le to ſay, that no- 
thing is ſo oppoſite to good Judgment, as 
_ thoſe Diviſions that are always fixed and re- 
ulated. No Man can doubt but that true E- 
oquence ſhould be natural, yet there is viſi- 
bly an Appearance of too much Study, and of 
an Air of Affectation in Diſcourſes, wherein 
theſe Diviſions are obſerved ſo preciſely. 
They look as if we endeayonred to refine 
things too far, and tortured our ſelves exceſ- 
ſively to bring our Matter within the bounds 
we ſet to it. They conſiſt almoſt always in 
playing upon Words, in fine Antitheſes, that 
are never. of any Solidity, and may perhaps 
be tolerable in a profeſſed Sophiſt, but are in- 
ſupportable in a Chriſtian Orator. | 
What then becomes of the Liberty of Elo- 
quence when we uſe theſe Diviſions ? Can 
that be preſerved where there is ſo great a 
Conſtraint ? What Flights can the Orator 
take, who is tied faſt and pinion'd from his 
very Entrance into his Diſcourſe, and is un- 
able to ſtir beyond the Limits which he has 
preſcribed himſelf? He muſt every where 
drag with him the Chains he has forged for 
bimſelf, and groan very often under the Yoke 
that he hath laid upon his own Neck: What 
becomes of that Unity, which ſhould be found 
in every Diſcourſe that is made according to 
Rules, and conſiſts in one certain Point - 
: | mor 
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moral Truth, to which all we ſay ſhould di- 
rectly tend as to its Center? Is it not quite 
deftroyed by theſe Diviſions ? This I might 
very 1 by the Analy/es of thoſe Ser- 
mons, wherein they are fer forth in ſo many 
various ways; for inſtead of one Diſcourſe, I 
ſhould find two or three. Every Part of the 
Diviſion makes a ſeparate Diſeourſe, is again 
ſubdivided, and has its ular Preface, 
ition, Confirmation, and Peroration. 
The Preacher indeed endeavours by ſeveral 
_ and far-ferched Reflections to reduce 
all he has faid in theſe different Parts to one 
and the fame Scope and Deſign ; and by this 
means pretends, that the Unity of his Dil- 
conrle is not violated, But his Pretence is 
very vain ; ſince it is plainly Joſt, and all 
that he can do, is but to endeavout to make 
it appear where it really is not. Docs he'b 
the Help of theſe Diviſions exhauſt his Su 
ject, or ſhew it in all its Views? No: But 
he maims and murders it; I mean, he treats 
ir imperfectly and by halves. For as he can- 
not reduce all the Matters of it to two or 
three determinate Points, he is obliged to o- 
mit a great deal; and that whieh is thus o- 
mitted, is oftentimes what wonld have been 
the beſt of the whole Compoſition: Such is 
the almoſt inevitable Effect of theſe fine Di- 
viſtons. | 
Diviſion, it is true, is an eſſential Part of a 
Diſcourſe; I do not mean that Diviſion, 
2 H 4 which 
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which is expreſs and ſenſible, but that which 
is artfully concealed, and is inſenſible; this 
only is abſolutely neceſſary to Eloquence. 
For it is nothing elſe, as has already been ob- 
ſeryed by me, but the Diſtribution of the 
Subject into all its Parts, according to that 
natural order wherein they ſtand related to 
each other. The ancient Orators never failed 

to make uſe of it in their Diſcourſes. The 
indeed who are not accuſtomed to this artifi- 
cial and delicate kind of Diviſion, are ſcarce 
able to diſcern it: The Diſcourſes of the 
greateſt Maſters of Eloquence ſeem to them 
without any juſt Diſpoſition, or Contrivance. 
But if they would look nearly, and with At- 
tention, they would diſcover both in the moſt 
exquiſite degree; they would obſerve a na- 
tural Conſequence of thoſe Truths and Rea- 
ſons which are laid open by theſe eminent 
Hands, and an almoſt inſenſible Connection 
of the one with the other. When the Mind 
has once a Reliſh of this Order, which is 
proper to conceal the Art of the Compoſer, 
it can ſcarce be reconciled to thoſe vulgar 
Tranſitions from one Point to another, which 
caſt a Damp upon all that Fire, which had 

been kindled by the Preacher. y 
- Would you then have us, you will fay, 
entirely: lay aſide all thoſe Diviſions, which 
have ſo long prevailed among us in the Pul- 
it ? I confeſs, I would. At leaſt, I ſhould 
be glad they neyer would appear, unleſs they 
| | + —4 
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are very ſimple and natural, and ſuch as the 
very Subject itſelf offers. I think I am not 
without good Grounds for what I ſay: For 
is there not reaſon to exclude that from be- 
ing a Part of Eloquence, which all Antiqui- 
ty, both prophane and ſacred, has rejected? 
That which gives it ſuch an Air of Conſtraint, 
and ſo much enervates it? I have ſeen many 
Perſons of very good Judgment, who have 
been of my Opinion on this Article. Father 
C. whoſe Sermons have been ſo well re 
ceived by the Publick, has often ſaid in my 
hearing, that he ſaw nothing ſo contrary to 
ſound Eloquence as theſe Diviſions. He made 
uſe of them indeed, but only to comply with 
Cuſtom, and to obey a Law of ſo command. 
ing aPower as that of the Faſhion. However, 
he took the liberty from time to time to eaſe | 
himſelf of this Burthen, as appears by ſome 
of his Sermons, which certainly are not the 
leaſt beautiful, of his Compoſitions: And he 11 
would entirely have freed himſelf from this [1 
Servitude, if Heaven had not taken him from 1 
us, almoſt in the Flower of his Age, and at a i 8 
time, when he was preparing to. charm the 1 
Court aſter that great Applauſe which he had 1 
gain'd univerſally all over the City. If you 
ask at what time, and for what reaſons the | Wo 
uſe of theſe Diviſions was at firſt introduced | 
in the Pulpit, you will be anſwered, , that they - | 
obtained as true Eloquence degenerated, and 1 
at a time, when they who took upon them 
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 fary to diſcover this almoſt imperceptible Or- 
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to ſpeak in publick, had no Knowledge of 
the Rules, which had been left ns by the old 
| ing, and pro- 
feſſed not to have any Commerce with them. 
They owe their Original to an ill Taſte, and 
are produced by that Corruption of Eloquence. 
Men are willing to eaſe the Memory, and 
ſupply their Barrenneſs of Genius, and want 
of Invention; which is all done, and a Diſ- 
courſe made with very little Labour by the 


help of theſe arbitrary Diviſions.” They con- 
| fie themſelves to general and indefinite Pro- 


ſitions, upon which t nd ſome time 
8 — 3 which 1 Devel the Pa- 
per Book, and fill up the Hout; but as for 
entring deep into their Subject, or cleari 
and exhauſting ir, this is what they readily dif 
penſe with. © 74 * 0 

However, you will ſay, theſe Diviſions 
ſeem uſeful and neceflary, nor do I believe 
either thar the Preachers will ever conſent to 
lay them aſide, or that the Hearers can be 
well without them. For is not the Mind and 
Imagination of the Audience to be fixed? 
And how can this be done, but by repreſent- 
ing ſome determinate Points, which they are 
to ſtop at, and never to loſe ſight of? Would 
you have them always dubious and uncertain, 
as to what you have to ſay to them? Should 


| . not eaſe them the Trouble of a too tire- 


ome and intenſe Application, which is neceſ- 


der 
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der and Series of the Diſcourſe, and which, 
. however the common People, who make up 
the greateſt! Number, are not capable of? Is 
not the Hearer's/ Attention to be relieved ; 
ſome Moments to be allowed for breathing, 
ſome ſmall rime for the unbending of his Mind 
which may thus recover new Strength, and 
be diſpoſed for farther Attention? Few Minds 
are capable of an Hour's Application, if never 
interrupted. Laſtly, is it not neceſſary too 
that the Preacher himſelf ſhould have a little 
Reſpite, and allow ſome Intermiſſion to rhe 
Vehemence of his Action? 1 

The ancient Orators muſt certainly have 
had ſtronger and more robuſt Bodies, and bet- 
ter Lungs than thoſe of our Days, ſince we 
cannot obſerve that they ſtood in need of all 
theſe Refreſhments, which are taken by our 
Preachers. They were fitter, if I may ven- 
ture to expreſs my ſelf ſo, to run the noble 
Race of Eloquence, who never ſtop d till th 
arrived at the Goal. The People likewiſe 
whom they ſpoke to muſt have had more Un- 
derſtanding, and more Penetration than thoſe 
of our Age; ſince the Orator was not obliged 
to lead them by the Hand, and ſhew them 
diſtinctly every ſtep he had taken, or was 
ſtill to take. He was excuſed the Pains of 
crying without ceaſing in their Ears, here 
is my firſt Point, there is my ſecond, this is 
my third, Sc. at preſent I ſhall diſpatch this 
Head of my Diſcourſe, by and by I ſhall a 

ce 
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ceed to the other. To make them „ e 
hend what was already ſaid, or what ſtill re- 


mained to ſay, it was ſufficient,” without any 
of theſe Intimations, barely to ſay it. 


I can, however, ſcarce perſuade my ſelf : 
that St. Chry ſoſtom, St. Baſil, Sc. had better 


or ſtronger Lungs than ſome Preachers of our 
Days, or that the People of Antioch, Ce ſa- 
rea or Conſtantinople,” were more refined, or 
of a quicker Apprehenſion, than the People 
of Paris, or of the other principal Cities in 
the Kingdom. But, no matter. I am very 
willing that both the Preachers ſhould relieve 
themſelves, and give ſome Reſpite to their Hear- 
ers. Cannot this be done without the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Diviſions? Cannot the Preachers ſtop, 
breath, repoſe themſelves, and give their 
Hearers at the ſame time leiſure to do ſo too, 
at ſome particular Places of their Diſcourſe, 
without interrupting the Thread of it in the 
leaſt by theſe Pauſes and little Iutervals, and 
without the leaſt Relaxation of the Preacher's 
Action, or of the Hearer's Attention? I am 
apt to think, that it was thus the ancient O- 
rators relieved themſelves duripg the painful 
Exerciſe of a long Pronunciatigqn. Could not 
the Mind and Imagination of he Hearer be 
fixed at the beginning by a ſhort and diſtinct 
Aualyſis of the Diſcourſe, pointing out parti- 
cularly beforehand to them the whole Order, 
Sequel. and Diſpoſition of it? This Method 
to me ſeems excellent. Is it not poſſible, — 
| order 
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order to refreſh-their Memory and Attention, 
to ſnew them by ſome little Hint the Paſſage 
from one Propoſition to another? This is 
ſuch a Conceſſion to the Weakneſs of the 
People, as is allowed by Eloquence: They 
have no room therefore to complain that it 
is troubleſome to follow the Preacher, that 
they are not able to perceive what he drives 
at, or what Courſe he ' propoſes to purſue; 
and that the Order of his Diſcourſe is ſo little 
to be diſcerned, that the moſt conſtant and 
active Attention cannot go along with it. 
What if Sermons were reduced into a ſhorter 
Compaſs, than is at preſent uſual? Would 
not this give caſe to an Audience? If they 
cannot be attentive. for a whole Hour, they 
may very well for three quarters, without 
being thought to have a very paſſionate Con- 
cern for — relating to eternal Life. B 

making your Diſcourſes of a reaſonable Short- 
neſs, yqu would be leſs fatiguing both to 
your ſelves and others; and by this means, 
in my Opinion, remedy all the Inconveni- 
ences, that may ariſe from the want of theſe 
Diviſions. If. all that I have faid, you 
would have the Pleaſure of ſeeing an Exam- 
ple of this Liberty, which in itſelf is ſo a- 
miable, and ſo ſuitable to true Eloquence, 
caſt your Eyes on this Paſſage of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, taken out of the thirty firſt Homily 
on St. Matthew, where he undertakes to 
ſhew, that ro lament exceſſively the _ 
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of thoſe Perſons, who are dear to us, is con- 
trary both to Faith and Reaſon © 
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Let none; ſays he, hereafter bewail the 
dead, or any more pity their Condition: 
Let them remember that Jeſus Chrift is ri- 
ſen, and no more diſhonour that Victory 


which he has ſo gloriouſſy obtained over 


Death. For what reaſon ſhould you thus 
unproſitably give way to Sighs and Tears, 
ſince Death is now no more than a lon 

Sleep. out of which we ſhall again awake? 
Why ſhould you ſuffer your ſelves to be 
overwhelmed with Sorrow ? In a Heathen 
indeed, it may ſeem excuſable to be afflict- 
ed on theſe occaſions; but in a Chriſtian, 
all Exceſs of Grief is criminal, -it is a Weak- 
nels, for which there can be no Apology, 
ſince the Reſurrection has been eſtabliſhed 
by ſuch clear Proofs, and by the Conſent 


of ſo many Ages. Vet methinks you take 


Pleaſure to quicken and enliven your Affli- 


ction. You bring Heathen Women to 
weep themſelves over your dead Friends, 
and excite you to do the ſame with greater 


Violence. You take n ice of Sr. Paul, 


„who ſays to you, Mh Fellowſhip has 
the Behever with the Onbehever 2 The 


very Pagans, who have neither Belief nor 
Hope in a Relurrection, have yet Argu- 
ments ready to comfort their Friends in 
theſe ſad Accidents. Be conſtant, fay 
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of neceſſity muſt happen, ſhould be born 
with Patience. It is done, the Blow is gi- 


ven, and all your Tears will never alter 


your Condition, or reſtore to you the Liſe 
of him whom you lament. Theſe are Rea- 


ſons which have an Influence over Hea- 
thens; and do not you, O Chriſtian, bluſh ; 
ou, who have a ſo much nearer and more 
ublime Knowledge of things, to be more 
unmanly and dejected in ſuch Circumſtan- 
ces, than Infidels ? We do not encourage 


you, as they do, in Terms to this Purpoſe ; 


lupport with Conſtancy the evil which is 
inevitable; your Tears are all in vain : Bur, 
on the contrary, we 8 be full of Cou- 
rage, your Daughter will revive, ſhe is not 
dead, but ſleepeth. She reſts in Peace, 
and from this State of a ſweet Repoſe, will 
pals into a Life of Immortality. Do you 


e hear the Pſalmiſt ſayi Turn thee unto 


thy Reſt, O my 3 the Lord hath 


rorwerdad We He calls Death a Favour, 


and you weep for it. What more could 


you do, were you the bittereſt Enemy to the 
Perſon deceaſed ? If any one there ſhould 


lament, fare it ſhould be the Devil. Yes, 


and let him fo lament: Let him he afflict- 


ed, let him be torn with Anguiſh and De- 
ſpaif, to ſee, that now our Death is no- 
thing more than a Paſſage to eternal Life. 
For all this Sorrow agrees well with his 


MN alice, but is very unbecoming you, who 


16 are 
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are called to undiſturbed Repoſe, who are 
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Bread. Feſus Chriſt likewiſe tells his A- 
poſtles, Zou ſhall have much Tribulation 
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going to receive a Crown, and whoſe 


Death is the quiet Haven which we retreat 
to after all the Storms of Life. Do you 
obſerve what a Variety of Evils this Life 
abounds with? Do you remember how of- 
ten you have thought of it with Horror? 
How many Imprecations you have uſed, 


while you were conſidering the Evils, 


which continually beſiege it, and are al- 


ways ſucceeding one another? Reflect 


how God from the beginning of the World 
has doomed us to a State of Suffering. To 
the Woman he ſaid, In Sorrow ſhalt thou 
* brang forth Children; and to the Man, 


40 


In the Sweat of thy Face ſhalt thou eat 


in the World. But, as to the other Life, 
we have no Predictions like theſe; on the 


* contrary, we are aſſured, that all Pain 


and Grief and Lamentation ſhall be eter- 


nally baniſhed; and that Perſons from 


the Eaſt and from the Weſt ſhall lie down 


will receive you in his Chamber with the 
flaming Lamps, and that your Life ſnall be 
changed into one perfectly heavenly. Why 


* then do you diſhonour your Friend's Death 
with Tears? Why do you teach others to 
fear Death by thus lamenting his, or give 
the weak Opportunity to accuſe God him- 
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ſelf for expoſing us to ſo many Calamities ? 
If I ſhould ask you the reaſon of your aſ- 


ſembling the Popr together, after the de- 
ceaſe of your Relations, and inviting the 
Prieſts to offer for them their Prayers and 
Sacrifices, you would reply, that you do 
this to procure their eternal Peace, and 
that their Judge may be favourable to them. 
Vet all this while you continue your La- 
mentation and Tears: but is it not a Con- 
tradiction to be under all the Agitations of 
a troubled Mind. while you believe your 


Friend is at reſt in a ſecure Harbour? 


What then, you will fay, is to be done? 
Is it not a natural Weakneſs? I anſwer, 
I accuſe not Nature, but your ſelves, and 
your own Effeminacy, whereby you ſo far 
degenerate from that high Dignity, which 
you were honoured with by Faith. - How 
ſhall we preſume: hereafter to ſpeak any 
thing to Heathens of the Soul's Immorra- 
lity, or convince them of a future Reſur- 
rection, when we find Death is not fo 
dreadful to them, as to our ſelves ? The 
very Infidels, who had no Knowledge of 
any thing that the Chriſtian Faith hath 


taught us, have heretofore, upon the Death 


of their Children, put on Crowns of Flow- 
ers upon their Heads, and appeared in their 
beſt Ornaments, that by rhis Mark of their 
Conſtancy, they might acquire the Eſteem 
of Men, and a miſtaken Honour in the 

Hd I World. 
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„World. Will not then the incomprehenſi- 
ble Glory we expect in Heaven be of ſuffi- 


*« cient Force to expel out of our Minds that 


effeminate and mean Sadneſs, that Soſt- 
neſs, ſo unworthy of a Chriſtian, which 
*« we diſcoyer at the Death of our Relations ? 
„ I have loſt, you'll tay, the Heir of all my 
Fortunes, and I have now no Friend to 
leave it to. Would you then, that your 
„Child ſhould rather inherit here on Earth 
a little Wealth, than the immenie Treaſures 
** which are reſerved in Heaven? Had you 
rather he ſhould enjoy ſuch Riches, as he 
* muſt ſoon forſake, or thoſe, which never 
* are to periſh ? Your Son, indeed, will not 
„ be Heir to you; but he will be Heir to 
*« God, and co-heir with Chriſt, if not with 
his Brethren. Who then will be Maſter of 
the coſtly Furniture and rich Cloaths, the 
magnificent Houſes, numerous Slaves, and 
*« vaſt Tract of Land that we poflcis ? If you 
*+« pleaſe, your Son; and that with more Se- 
curity than if he were ſtill living. If the 
« Barbarians uſed formerly to burn the moſt 
a en things they had with their dead 
Friends, how much more becoming a Chri- 
ſtian is it, to ſacrifice every thing with 
his Child, that once belonged to him; not 
1 like the Barbarians to reduce him into 
Aſhes, but to encreaſe the Felicity and 
* Glory of one ſo dear to him? If this be- 
loved died with all his Sins about him. the 

| Fortune, 
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Fortune, which you thus employ for his 
Service, will efface chem; if he was inno- 
cent and juſt, they will add to his Re- 
« ward. But you could of all things with to 
ſee him; make haſte therefore to leave 
the World and follow him. If you can re- 
ceive no Conſolation from my Arguments, 
«£ you will from Time, which ſooner or la- 
ter will put a Period to your Sorrow: But 
that Peace which you will then recover, 
** will be unrewarded, becauſe it is the Effect 
of Time only, and not of your own Vir- 
tue. If you will act ar preſent by the 
* Rules of Chriftian Wiſdom, you will reap 
two conſiderable Advantages from it; one, 
by delivering your ſelves from much Evil; 
the other, by procuring from the Hand of 
God a glorious and neyer-fading Crown. 
For Charity and good Works are not ſo 
*+* meritorious in the Sight of God, as that 
Calmneſs and Moderation, which we pre- 
ſetve amidſt the greareſt Calamities that 
i« befall us. Conſider, he, who is Maſter of 
the World, was pleaſed to die for you; 
** whereas you will die only for your ſelves. 
Before his Death, he cried, Farther, F ir 
© be Poſſible, let rhis Cup paſs from me. 
He felt the utmoſt Agony and Conſterna- 
tion, the deepeſt and moſt ſenſible Sorrow; 
yet after all, he accepted Death, and ſub- 
* mitted to the cruel and ignominious Cir- 
«« curmſtancesthat accompanied ir. His Death 
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cc 
* 


was preceded by the Scourges he endured, 


and theſe Scourges, by Mockery, Affronts 
and Inſults; that from this Example we 
might learn to ſuffer every thing with un- 


ſhaken Firmneſs. At laaſt, he died, and 
his Soul was ſeparated from his Body: But 


he ſoon re · aſſumed it with new Glory, that 


his Reſurrection might be an Earneſt and 


Aſſurance to you of yours. If then our 


Belief be not a Fable, afflict not your ſelves 
at the Death of any Mortal: If it be true, 


let it be a reaſon with you to lay aſide all 


immoderate Grief, otherwiſe your immo- 


derate Grief will be a reaſon with Infidels 


to reject it. | | 
But, after all perhaps that I have repre- 
ſented to you, the Misfortune may ſeem 


inſupportable. On this very account there- 


fore you ſhould ceaſe your Lamentarion ; 
becauſe Death has delivered him whom you 


regret from ſo many Calamities. Do not 


then envy him, nor repine at his Happi- 
neſs. For as often as you wilh for Death 


* your ſelf, becauſe one whom you loved is 


a little roo ſoon raviſhed from you ; and 
are afflicted, becauſe he no more enjoys a 
Life, which would expoſe him to ſo much 
Miſery, you ſeem to act rather by a Mo- 
tive of Envy, than of real Frienthip. 
Conſider not therefore, that you will no 
more ſee your departed Child, but that you 
will ſoon follow, and again recover bim. 
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Think not that he is no longer in this 


World, but that the World itſelf will one 


Day be no more; chat the Form of every 
thing in it will be changed; that the Hea- 


vens, the Earth and Sea will paſs away; 


that then you will find him, whom you 


had loſt, poſſeſſed of infinite Glory. If 
he died in Sin, Death will put a final ſtop 
to the Courſe of it; and had God foreſeen 
that he would have repented of it, he 


would not ſo ſoon have taken him out of 
the World. But if he died in a State of 
Grace and Innocence, his Innocence will 
be no more expoſed to Danger, and he is 
now happy in the eternal Reward of it. 
By all therefore that I have ſaid, it appears, 


that your Concern is rather the Effect of 


a diſturbed Mind, and an unreaſonable Paſ- 
ſion, than of a prudent and well regulated 
Affection. For did you truly love him, 
you would rejoice to ſee him happily deli- 
vered from a Voyage full of Danger. There 
is a Conſtancy in the ordinary Courſe of 


Nature. Day and Night, Summer and 
Winter, and all the Seaſons in their order, 


follow, and mutually ſucceed each other. 
But, on the contrary, Misfortunes crowd 


in upon us prepoſterouſly, without order 


«6 
i 
6c 


or meaſure, and our Life is continually ſub- 
ject to new Accidents. -- Would you de- 
fire therefore that your Son ſhould be ſtill 


liable to theſe Miſeries; that every Day 


I 3 + © he 
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he ſhould be expoſed to fome new Pain, ei- 
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ther of Diſeaſes or Afflictions, and always 
ſuffering undet the preſent Smart of one 


« Evil, and under the Apprehenſion of ano- 
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ther. For you cannot fay that he could 
have gone through the Courſe of this Lite 
withour the Experience of all thefe Inqui- 
etudes and Cares. You too, who are the 
indulgent Mother of this deceafed Child, 
conſider that he whom you brought into 
the World was not immortal , - that if he 
had now eſcaped Death, it muſt have ſoon 
overtaken him; that if you have wanted 
time to enjoy him here, this Pleafare will 
be compleated to you in Heaven. But you 
would have the preſent Fruition of it; and 
if you are endowed with that Wiſdom which 
is from God, it will be your own Fault 
wholly if you do not fee him; for the Chri- 
ſtian's Hope is much more clear and certain 
than your Eyes. Were any one inclined to 


** force your Son from you in order to in- 


veſt him with a great Kingdom, would you 
refuſe to let him go, leſt you ſhould loſe 


the vain Satisfaction of ſeeing him? Vet 


now that he is tranſlated to a Kingdom in- 


finitely more powerful and happy than all 
the Empires of the Earth togerher, you 
cannot endure to be a Moment feparated 


from him; tho' in his room you have par- 
ticularly the Comfort of a Husband, or if 


this be wanting, you have him always for 
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your Comforter, who is the Father of Or- 


phans, and the Judge of Widows. Ob. 


ſerve in what manner St. Paul advances 
the Condition of ſuch Widows : She, fays 
he, who is a Widow indeed, and deſ0- 
late, putteth her Truſt in God. They 
excel moſt, who are the moſt patient in 
this State of Life, Weep therefore, and 
afflict your ſelf no more for him, for whom 
you hope fo great a Recompence is pre- 
pared. You have only reſtored the Charge 
wherewith you were entruſted. Be there- 
fore no more concerned about it, ſince 
God has reſumed it, and lodged it in his 
eternal Treaſures. Did you comprehend 
well the difference between an earthly and 
a heaycaly Life, and obſerve perfectly the 
Inconſtancy and Vanity of the one, and 
the Greatneſs and Solidity of the other, 
there would be no need for me to ſay any 
thing farther to you. From this Agitation 
and Trouble your Son is now delivered; 
had he continued in the World, you know 
not whether he would have been virtuous 


or wicked. How many Parents do you 


ſee daily, who are obliged to diſinherit 
their Sons, and expel them from their Fa- 
milies? And how many more, Who a- 
gainſt their Inclination keep their diſobedi- 
ent Children with them, tho*they are worſe 
than thoſe, who are ſo harihly treated? 


Let us therefore reflect on all theſe things, 
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and regulate our Manners by them; thus 
our Patience will be approved even by the 


« dead, whom we lament; it will be e- 


_ ** ſteemed by Men, and crowned through 


the Mercy of God.” 

I ask now, if there is any thing in this 
whole Diſcourſe, which looks like the leaſt 
Conſtraint in the World? Is there not an ea- 
ſy free Air viſible throughout; which, the 
more we read, makes us ſtill more in love 
with reading? There is nothing heavy or 
perplexed in the Style, but the whole is ſmooth 
and flowing. One might ſay, that Nature it- 
ſelf was ſpeaking, but Nature ry ig from 
her Ruſticity. There are no ſtudied or far- 
fetched Expreſſions, no Turns, but ſuch as 
ſhould ſeem to come naturally and without 
Meditation from the Mouth of all the World. 


One would imagine there was no Expence of 


Pains to think and ſpeak after this manner; 
the Orator faſhions his Matter as he pleaſes; 


every thing is ſupple and yielding under bis 


Hand; his Mind correſponds perfectly with 
his Heart, and like foft Wax receives every 


Form, that the Heart would imprint upon it. 


What a Copiouſnels is there of Expreſſions, Fi- 
res and Sentiments, what a wonderful Mixture 
of Reaſon and Faith ! In this, as in many other 
Points, St. Chryſoſtom excels. He perfectly un- 
derſtands ho to improve Reaſon by the Lights 
of Faith, and at tlie ſame time, to 0 
the Lights of Faith by the Authority of Res 
| he 0 
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ſon. We perceive certain Negligences here 
and there in particular Places of the Diſcourſe, 
which ſerve to take off the very Appearance 
of Conſtraint and Affectation. Such Negli- 
gences as theſe are ſometimes the Work of 
prear Application, and are ſo much the moro 
aboured, as they appear to be leſs ſo. Theſe 
very often are the Places which pleaſe mot ; 
they ſhew that the Preacher has been. more 
ſolicitous about Things than Words, and eve- 
ry intelligent and reaſonable Hearer will be 
certainly of opinion, that this is extremely 
becoming the Preacher; like thoſe Women, 
who appear infinitely to an adyantage in an 
Undreſs. Where do we find any of thoſe 
ſtarched Phraſes, thoſe meaſured Periods, or 
elaborate and well turned Diviſions, which 
fetter Eloquence and keep it in a kind of 
Bondage? Nothing of all this appears in St. 
Chry/oftom. ' He proceeds inſenſibly in the 


Continuation of his Diſcourſe, from one Truth 


and Reflection ro another; yet he every 
where breaths an Air of Freedom, yet he con- 


fines himſelf within due bounds ; and thus it 


is he excells all others in ſo happy and agree- 
able a Mixture of what is exact, and yet un- 
0 280 
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Crap. VII. 


Of the Novelry futable to the Ele- 
quence of the Pulpit. 


XS our Eyes are ſtruck and pleaſed with 
the Sight of that, which they never 
before, 15 is the Mind charmed with No- 
velty, and allured with the Delight which it 
produces. But how can the Preacher give 
this Grace to his Diſcourſes? The Subjects 
on which he is to ſpeak, are as old as Religi- 
on, known by all the World, and have been 
heard an hundred times, ſuch as are Judg- 
ment, Heaven and Hell, Sc. The Matter 
of a Sermon never can be new, no, nor e 
appear ſo: And without doubt it is a Diſad- 
vantage to the Preacher to labour continually 
on beaten Subjects familiar to every one; to 
which the Ear, the Mind and the Heart of 
Auditors are equally accuſtomed. Pleaders 
at the Bar have in this the better of the Pul- 
pir Orators; they have Affairs upon their 
ands from one time to another, that are in 
their Nature perfectly new, upon which they 
may exerciſe and recommend their Talents. 
Novelty of Doctrine is ſtill leſs allowable in 
a Preacher; of what kind ſoever it may be, 
it ſhould be baniſhed the Pulpit, and whoeve 
21 is 
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is ſo bold as to introduce it in that Place, de- 
ſerves himlelf never to appear there more. 
The very Shadow of it is in this Point to be 
avoided: Let no other Doctrine come ever 19 
from your Lips, but that which carries with 1 
it, the always venerable Air of Antiquity. _ 

But it may be asked, whether we may not 
endeayour to ſeem new by a Shew of extra- 
ordinary Severity. I anſwer, that if your Se- 
verity goes not beyond the bounds of evan- 
gelical Truth, you may appear this way with 
as much Novelty as you pleaſe; but when 
it exceeds thefe Limits, it is condemned by 
the Gofpel. | 1 
Will it then never be allowed the Preacher 
in any Part of his Diſcourſes to ſer them off 
with an Air of Novelty ? Yes, it will. For, 
in the firſt Place, the Deſign may be new. 
By the Deſign, I mean the Diviſion, Order 
and Ranging of the Matter, which we treat 
of. Ir is advifeable not always to follow the 
beaten Road, but to make your ſelves a new 
one, provided it does not lead ag out of 
the way. What a mean and ſervile thing is 
it, neither to defire, nor know bow to tread, 
bur in the Footfteps of another. It is a very J 
Vretched Buſinefs to copy only after others: 
He who can do this only, was never made 

for fo noble and glorious a Miniſtry, as that 
of the Chriftian Orator. Exalt your Soul. 17 
and have at leaſt ſo good an Opinion of your | L 4 
. felf, as to believe you may be an — + Wd 
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and ſee ſomething with your o-.- n eb 
s. 


which has neyer been diſcerned by othe 
Inyention and Boldneſs is neceſſary in Elo- 
quence, to be happy in them is all. Let it 


be your Endeavour to find out ſome. new Me- 


thod of dividing your Diſcourſe, which has 
never yet been produced; range your Matter 
in a new Order, and lay it before your Hear- 
ers in ſuch a View, as hitherto it has not ap- 
peared in to them: But in doing all this, you 


ſhould always preſerve an inviolable Regard 

to Nature, Reaſon and good Senſe. For I 

will venture to affirm, that the moſt natural. 

and reaſonable as Ln of what you have to 
e 


fay, will always ſeem the neweſt, becauſe it 
is that which is moſt rarely obſerved. - 


" 


"Tn the | | 
Preacher ſpeaks of may be new. The religious 


Subjects, whichAare treated of from the Pulpit, 
are inexhauſt ble, and partake of the Nature 
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econd Place, the things which the 
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a very limited Nature, and are ſoon ex- 
r TONMITOCL EET 
In the third Place, your Reaſons may be 
new; you muſt take care however that the) 
loſe none of their Solidity 14 ſo, that 
they be neither too much ſtudied, nor too 
much out of the Road of common Senſe; 
for by this means you would viſibly fail of 
attaining to your End; the Reaſons of this 
ſort being never proper for Perſuaſion. Thoſe 
which are popular and ſtrong are always pre- 
ferable to thoſe that are new: And how a- 
-greeably ſoever our Arguments may be fer 
off by the Charm of Novelty, yet without 
theſe Qualities they ſhould be eſteemed by 
every good Orator as bad. The true, and 
r only Method of imagining new Rea- 
ons, wherein there may be an Union both 
of Solidity and Popularity, is to ſearch for 
thoſe, by which you purpoſe to perſuade your 
Hearers, in their very Minds and Hearts. 
Theſe are the great Springs both of good and 
new Reaſonings; of the one, becauſe when 
they are taken hence, they inſſuence more 
powerſully the Perſuaſion of Mankind; of 
the other, becauſe the Generality of Preach- 
ers never think of borrowing them from 
hence, in order to the obtaining of their 
End. | ä 
In the fourth Place, our Thoughts may be 
new: And here there is a very dangerous 
Rock to be avoided. For it may be 
oy that 
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that while we are too warmly ing after 
this Novelty of Thoughts, we may fall into 


low and childiſh Affectations; that we may 


give our ſelves up to Conceptions overſtrain- 
ed, and to ſuch Tranſports of Imagination, 
as are out of the Sphere of common Senſe. 
By theſe means indeed your Reflections will 
be certainly new, and as infallibly extrava- 
Fs, Now Eloquence admits of no ſort of 

ovelty, but that which is prudent, ſober 

and rational: Whence you may eaſily con- 
clude, that as to the Matter of Eloquence, 

to think in a new way, is not to think diffe- 
rently from the common ſort of Mankind; 
on the contrary, it is to have ſuch Thoughts, 
as may fall into every Man's Mind; but ge- 
nerally do not; ſuch as all the World may 
have, but ſuch as few really have. So that 
we may ſay very truly, tho' it may ſeem 
ſomething of a Paradox, that as nothing in 
Eloquence coſts ſo much Pains, as that which 
ſeems to come from us with the greateſt 
Eaſe; fo nothing ſeems more new when we 
fay it, than that which at firſt Sight looks, 
as if all the World could ſay it. By this Rule 
therefore we are to meaſure the Novelty of 
our Thoughts. ay ; 

In the fifth Place, our Expreſſions may be 
new. There is nothing perhaps, in the Opi- 
nion of the greateſt Maſters of Antiquiry, 
whence the Works of thoſe Orators, who ſtu- 


dy. the ſublime, deriye more Greatneſs. Ele- 
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gancy, Clearneſs, Weight, Strength and Vi- 
gour, than from the Beauty of Expreſſions; 
y give a kind of Soul and Life to things, 

and are as it were the proper and natural Light 
of our Thoughts. But of all fine Expreſſions, 
the new, without Contradiction, deſerve the 
firſt Place: Nay, all their Beauty and Merit 
conſiſts often in their Novelty, only. Now 
by new Expreſſions, I do not underſtand, 
what. we call new Words, that is to fay, 
Words, which are not received and authorized 
by uſe: Theſe are not deſigned for Harangues, 
for ſuch are only to be employed in this way, 
as are common and familiar to all the World. 
But the Words moſt in uſe, and therefore 
the lęaſt new, may be happily changed into 
new Expreſſions, when by a new Application 
of the moſt common Terms you attribute a 
Senſe to them entirely new; which Applica» 
tions ſhould be made without Study, for 
that has ſomething of Conſtraint and Affecta- 
tion ; and with I know not what Impetuoſity 
of Genius, whereby, in order ro repreſent 
our Thoughts more nobly and livelily, the 
natural. and common Signification of ſome 
particular Expreſſions is varied. and new Ima- 
ges annexed to them, by which Alteration 
they acquire a Signification that before they 
had not. Preachers of a piercing and eleya- 
ted Wir, who aim with all their Power at the 

athetick and ſublime, are thoſe only who 
| — well in new Expreſſions: A heavy 
| | or 
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or moderate Genius will never arrive at this 
4 30 (2099s 215 Þ 

In the ſixth Place, the Turns in our Diſ- 
courſes may be new. 'The Mind indeed can 
ſupply but few of them, and thoſe very li- 
mired, The Orators who have gone before 
us have exhauſted them, and have ſcarce leſt 
any thing to do after them, but to gather 
ſome Gleanings. Inſtead therefore of being 
curious in embelliſhing your Works with them, 
you ſhould” as much as poſſible lay them a- 
fide; for by being frequently produced, they 
are quite worn out, and decayed. But your own 
Heart is ſuch a copious Spring of new Turns, 
AS is never to be dried up. Leave it to its 
own Motions, and a thouſand differcnt Turns 
will be imprinted on your Thoughts, which 
will ſtrike you ſo much the more advantagi- 
ouſly, and pleaſe you, as they appear ſo much 


the more natural and new. 


In the ſeventh Place, our Sentiments _ | 


be new. Of theſe the Heart affords an end- 
leſs Store: From hence it is that they ſhould 


deſcend into the Diſcourſe; if at leaſt you 


would give it ſuch an affecting and perſua- 
ſive Air, as never fails to make Impreſſion. 
We ſhould” judge of new Sentiments, as of 


new Thoughts; for they conſiſt not in feel- 


ing what Men are not commonly ſenſible of, 
or in feeling that which they are ſenſible of 
differently from other Men. Such a Novelty 
of Sentiments would be yery ſtrange, * 
BS inde 
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indeed ſomething monſtrous. Have ſuch a 
Senſe of what you ſay at the bottom of your 
own Heart, as every one ought to have; and 
impreſs all you fecl, on what you fay, and 
you will appear very new to your whole 
Audience : Becauſe the Preacher has very 
rarely ſuch a Senſe of things as he ought to 
have, and has leſs frequently the Skill to ex- 
preſs it well. | 
Laſtly, the Applications niay be new. All 
the places of Scripture or the Fathers, which 
may ſerve as Proofs or Ornaments to the 
Truths of Chriſtianicy, have not yet been 
exhauſted. How many Thoughts; Senti- 
ments and Expreſſions are there, which may 
be conſidered like ſo many Diamonds, that 
want only to be ſer. The Works of Scrip- 
ture and the Holy Fathers reſemble vaſt Gar- 
dens, where you may always gather ſonie 
new Flower, when therefore you run them 
over, have a care how any eſcape either yotit 
Eyes or Hands. Allegorical and diſtorted 
Applications were once much in Faſhion ; and 
made up one of the finelt Ornaments of the 
Pulpit; the Preachers diſputed who ſhould 
uſe moſt of them, and he who had the better 
in this Conteſt was moſt admired : Ar pre- 
ſent Men have a different taſt, and ſcarce any 
Applications of Scripture are permitted but 
in a proper atid natural Senſe. If ſometimes 
We take the liberty to enliven a Diſcourſe 
with ſuch Applications 4 have more 3 
than 
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than Solidity, we can never do it with toc 
much caution and reſerve; leſt while we at- 
tempt to ſhew our Wit, we betray a want ol 
Diſcretion, as well as an immoderate Deſire 
to pleaſe and ſparkle. we 


* 


CAP. VIII. 
Of the Variety eſſential to Hloquence. 


F Novelty is of ſo wonderful an advan- 


ly uſed is no leſs ſerviceable to it; in this 
Point, as in every thing elſe, Eloquence per- 
fectly reſembles Nature, from which if you 
take away its Variety, you rob it at the 
ſame time of all its Grace and Beauty. Were 
there but one Object in the Univerſe for our 
Contemplation, tho” in its preſent State we 
view it every Day with new Pleaſure, we 
ſhould certainly then ſoon grow weary of it. 
A Garden filled throughout with Flowers of 
one ſort only would make no very agreea- 
ble Entertainment. Our Eyes love to wan- 
der upon different Objects, and to ſee a mul- 
titude of Things at one Glance, but cannot 
be fixed long upon the ſame Object. Thus 
likewiſe we may obſerye, that the Mind is 
then moſt pleaſed, when ir is entertained con- 
tinually with ſomething new: Whereas if its 

Attention 


og to Eloquence, Variety when right- 
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Attention is placed too long upon the ſame 
Thing, it grows weary and is ſurfeited. 
Heaven has given, it an infinite thirſt after 
Knowledge, and this paſſionate Longing is in 
fome meaſure ſatisfied by the multiplicity of 
Objects that it is amuſed with: If therefore 
you would pleaſe without being tedious to 
your Hearers, remember always to ſer off 
your Diſcourſes with this agreeable Variety, 
which Nature her ſelf requires as an Ornament 
for them. 

Diverſifie your Style. A different Style 
and a Style diverfied are two diſtinct Things. 
A Diſcourſe written in a different Style is a 
very bad one, and let your Style be ever ſo 
diverſified, ſtill it muſt be always the ſame, 
I mean it muſt ſeem to come always from the 
fame Hand, and the ſame Pen, and to keep 
always, as I may ſay, the Colour of the 
Spring from whence it flows. Suppoſe a Ri- 
ver ever ſo large, till it is the ſame River; 
but what a difference may be obſerv'd in its 
courſe? Here we ſee it flow in a broad ſpa- 
cious Chanel, then in one narrower and more 
contracted : In one place it creeps ſlowly on, 
in another ir runs with rapidity : Sometimes 
its Waters glide gently and without noiſe; 
at other times again the murmuring of its 
Waves is heard amidſt the Rocks, which 
ſeem to ſer themſelves in Oppoſition to its 
Paſſage. The Banks which are watered by 
its Streams, are not all equally agrecable and 

4 K 2 fruit. 
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fruitful, and the nearer it approaches to the 
Sea, the more precipitate is its Courſe. Here- 
in you have a Model, or rather a true Image 
of that Variety, wherewith your Diction 
ſhould be embelliſhed. | ; 
Let your Style be ſometimes great, noble 
and elevated; ſometimes humble, low and 
level with the Ground, but never mean and 
creeping ; at other times ler it be ſmooth, e- 
ven and harmonious to the Ear, but take care 
it loſes nothing of its Gravity and Strength 
by irs Harmony and Sweetneſs. Sometimes 
again let it be confuſed and without Order, 
Number or Meaſure; in certain particular 
Places it ſhould be cloſe and exact, in others 
more-copious and diffuſe ; here Flowers ſhould 
row and there Thorns; that is to fay, it 
ſhould not always be florid. When it has 
born down every thing with its Vehemence 
it ſhould become eaſie, moderate and calm, 
bur ſtill keep itſelf up from ſinking and lan- 
iſhing ; and what Nature ſoever you are 
— it ſhould be of, ſtill it ſhould be live- 
y and ſprightly; generally indeed ſevere and 
grave, but at Intervals a little more ſoſt and 
eaſy. Take care that it improves ſtill upon 
your Hands, and in proportion as you come 
nearer to the end of your Diſcourſe let its 
Rapidity and Force encreaſe. In ſhort, con- 
form your Style to the things you have to 
ſay, and it will have an agreeable Variety. 


An 
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An Uniformity of Style is the ſure way to 
make it tedious. In ſome Diſcourſes I have 
ſcarce read two Pages before I begin to be 
ſick; the Style is indeed always beautiful 
gay, pompous and harmonious; but this is 
the very thing that tires me. I fee nothing 
ſo diſguſting, as a Diſcourſe the firſt Period 
whereof is the Pattern of all the reſt. Thoſe 
Men, whoſe Minds are of ſo inflexible a 
make as to be able to aſſume one Shape on- 
ly, ought never to pretend to Eloquence ; 
for that requires a pliableneſs of Soul. One 
ſhould be able to ſay that of the Orator's 
Underſtanding , which the Philoſophers ob- 
ſerv'd of Matter, that it was capable of re- 
cciving all manner of Forms. 


The Preacher as well as the prophane Ora- 


tor ſhould conſult how to ſatisfy the Ear of 
his Hearers, by ſoothing it agrecably with a 
runeful and harmonious Style. Bur why 
ſhould he take all the Care ? For this impor- 
tant Reaſon, viz. * Becauſe there is no poſ- 
ſibility of perſuading without pleaſing, which 
is an admirable Preparation for Conviction. 
We ,do not immediately communicate our 
Sentiments and Thoughts to the Hearts and 
Underſtandings of our Hearers, but have oc- 
caſion for ſome ſenſible Signs, ſuch as Words: 
Theſe forthwith ſtrike the Ear, and from 
thence, as through a Medium abſolutely ne- 
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* Voluptati aurium morigerari debet Orator. Cic. de Orat. 
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ceſſary, convey into their Hearts and Mind: 
whatever we either think or perceive. But 
if theſe Words make a diſagreeable Senſation 
on the Hearer's Ear, they never fail of im 

arting it to his yery Soul ; and this unealy 

erception which is offenfive to the Soul, is 
the Cauſe that the Man is fo very hard to be 
perſuaded, God at our Creation has placed 
in the Organ of the Ear, or to ſpeak more 
proper| in the Soul it ſelf, a Meaſure as it 
were of all Words, by the the artificial Uni- 
on and Mixture whereof is formed what we 
call Numbers and Harmony in Diſcourſe. f 
At this ſevere inflexible Tribunal the Soul 
judges in a Soycreign manner, whether this 
Harmony, and theſe Numbers have that juft 
Proportion that they ought to have; whe⸗ 
ther they are too prolix or too conciſe, whether 
blameable either in an Exceſs or Defect, whe- 
ther they perfectly fill the Ear or not, whe- 
ther there is nothing farther to be expected 
or deſired by it. For it is much more diffi- 
cult to pleaſe the Ear than the Mind; that 
which is ſufficient to ſatisfy one, is not al- 
ways ſo for the other, an undeniable Proof 
whereof we have in the Roman Orator. He 
admired Demoſthenes, and made no Scruple 


f Aures, vel animus aurium nuntio, naturalem quandam 
in ſe continet vocum omnium menſionem. 161d. 

Vocum & numerorum aures ſunt judices. Quarum eſt 
judicium ſuperbiſſimum: Animo iſtuc ſatis eſt, auribus non 


lazy. 
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of preferring him to all the World: Vet ſays 
he, * Demoſthenes docs not always fill my 
ars, ſo greedy are they, and ſo continually 
;»0ging after ſomething immenſe and infinite. 

Happy is the Preacher who has receiv'd 
from Heaven this vaſt great delicacy of Taſte 
and Senſe: For it is of all Diſpoſitions that 
which contributes moſt to the Perfection of 
Eloquence. Happy too is he, who can fay 
with the fame Truth what - Cicero relates of 
himſelf; f My Ears are raviſhed with a full 
and complear turn of Words, they are ſenſible 
of every Deficiency, and offended with every 
Superfluity : But why ſhould I ſay this parti- 
cularly of my own Ears, when I have fo 
often heard the Acclamations of whole Au- 
diences at the harmonious Cadence of a Pe- 
riod. We ſee ſome People inſenſible of theſe 
forts of Beauties, the Harmony of a Diſcourſe 
is an obſcure Riddle to them; but what ſhall 
we ſay of ſuch Perſons? + I think we may 
affirm of them that they have no Ears, or ra- 
ther that they are not Men. The Publick I 
am ſure will be extreamly to be pitied, and 
and their Ears be milerably grated if ever 


theſe Men get into the Pulpir. 


— 


* Tamen non ſemper implet aures meas : ita ſunt avidæ 
& capaces, & ſemper aliquid immenſum infinitumque deſi- 
derant. 

Meæ quidem & perfecto completoque verborum ambitu 
gaudent, & curta ſentiunt, nec amant redundantia. Ibid. 

t Quas aures habeant, aut quid in his hominis fimile fir 


neſcio. 421d. 
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Many are of Opinion that by the Number, 
Cadence and Harmony of its Style a Diſ 
courle is enervated, that its Energy and Ve 
hemence is impaired; But they are either 
ſtaken, or form a wrong Idea of an har wo- 


nious Style, and conceive it to be ſuch as 


true Eloquence does not require. Let them 
therefore hear the great Maſter in this Art. 
* So far, ſays he, is a Diſcourſe from bei 

eneryarcd by rhigregular diſpoſal of the Words, 


wherein its Harmony conſiſts, that withour 


it, there would be no Force or Vigour in ir. 
It is, I confeſs, a madneſs to make an Ha- 
rangue that ſhall have all the Tuncfulneſs 
imaginable, yet be utterly void both of Senſe 
and Meaning ; but it would be childiſh roo 
co make a Diſcourſe that ſhall abound in 
Senſe and good Thoughts, yet be without 


Order, Proportion and Harmony. We are 


naturally fo much in love with a Style which 
has theſe Qualities, that f no one ever writ 
without a Deſire, that this Harmony ſhould 
be viſible in his Compoſitions, and no one 
ever was able to write with this Diſadyantage 
that did nor. | 


7 — — 
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* Tantum abeſt ne enervetur oratio compoſitione ver- 
borum, ut aliter in ea nec impetus ullus, nec vis eſſe poſſit. 

Compoſite & apte fine ſententiis dicere inlania eſt : Sen- 
tentoſe autem fine verborum ordine & modo, Infantia. 

Hoc modo dicere nemo unquam voluit, nemoque potuit 
guin dixerit, bid, 


But 
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But how comes it that a Diſcourſe receives 
ſtrength from the Numbers and Harmony of 
it? In the firſt place, Pleaſure is inſeparable 
from Harmony: Now Pleaſure as we haye 
obſerv'd already is a wonderful allurement to 
Perſuaſion. For which reaſon the Art of 
Pleaſing has ever been an eſſential part in the 


Art of Perſuading, and this laſt would be very 


weak, did not the other furniſh it with the 


ſtrongeſt Arms which it has need of in all its 
Conflicts and Succeſſes. In the ſecond place, 
theſe Numbers and this Harmony conſiſts in 
a particular ranging and diſpoſal of Words, 
whereby the Orator's Thoughts and Senti- 
ments acquire that exact Meaſure and ſuit- 


able Proportion, which are requiſite in order 


to the making of a due Impreſſion ; which 
Diſpoſition and Order if you ſtrip them. of, 
their whole Force languiſhes, and is loſt to- 

ether with that eloquent Harmony, which 
25 up the Spirit of them. * The ner- 


vous Orations of Demoſthenes himſelf would 


affect us much leſs powerfully, were they not 


compoled with all that beaury of Harmony 


and numbers, which is diſcernible through- 
out. 
The Numbers I know may be too ſenſible 


and plain, the Cadence too exactly meaſured, 


and the Harmony too uniform, f whereby a 


* Cujus non tam vibrarent fulmina, niſi numeris contorta 
ferrentur. 
Numerus aguoſcitur, deinde ſatiat, poſtea contemnitur. 


diſagreeable 
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i Air of Conſtraint and Affectation 
is 
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iffuſed throughout the whole Diſcourſe, 
which is ſoon followed with a diſlike, and 
that again immediately with Contempt. By 
this too great affectation of Harmony, Ca- 
dence, and Numbers, the thundering Force 
of Eloquence is deſtroyed, at leaſt is chang'd 
into weak Flaſhes, which have no other cf- 
fea, but to make a vain glittering. Theſe 
are, as it were, ſo many Fetters which the 
Preacher ſhould break and diſengage himſelf 
from, if he pretends ever to arrive at the 


Greatneſs and Sublimiry of Eloquence. 


Let the Numbers therefore of your Stylc 
never appear ſtudied, but ſo naturally order- 
ed, that to the Hearer they may ſeem as 
if they of themſelves occurred to you, and 
only followed the Thoughts and Sentiments. 
For it is with Numbers in Diſcourſes, as with 
Rhyme in Poetry. Reaſon is not to hunt 
after Rhyme, bur Rhyme is to follow Rea- 


fon. Let the Harmony of your Style be ne- 


ver conſtantly the ſame; f for nothing is 
more apt to give diſtaſte ; and in this as in 
Muſick an agreeable Variety ſhould prevail 
throughout rhe whole. 

If in the heat of your more early Youth, 
you have been overpowered by the Tempta- 


— 


* Ut numerus non quzſitus, ſed ipſe ſecutus eſſe videatur. 


Cum jucunditatis cauſa, tum ut vatietas occurrat ſa- 
tietati. 161d, 


tion 
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tion of a too 'numerous Style, a Temptation 
very hard to be reſiſted by young Preachers, 
_ imitare the Diſcretion of //ocrates, who ſays 
Jof himſelf, * thar as he advanced farther in 
Age, he became leſs a Slave to the Cadence 
of his Style; ſo that he was able not only to 
correct himſelf in this particular, but thoſe 
too who were gone before him. There are 
ſome Defects in Eloquence as well as in good 
Manners almoſt inſeparable from Youth , as 
we muſt ger rid of ; if theſe in order to be 
thoroughly well-bred Men, ſo muſt we too 
the others that we may become perfect Ora- 
tors. 
There is beſides this, a certain Sweetneſs 
of Style which the Chriſtian Orator ſhould 
diffuſe throughout all the parts of his Dif- 
courſe. Whether he has occaſion to inſtruct 
or to improve, let him do both with Sweer- 
nels, let this amiable Quality appear in thoſe 
very 133 of you Diſcourſe wherein you 
are obliged to be moſt warm and carneſt, 
moſt impetuous and vehement: For in all the 
Force, the Violence, the Impetuoſity and as 
it were the thunder of Eloquence, there is 
nothing incompatible with Sweetneſs: On 
the contrary it is from hence that it derives 
principally its Power. 
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* Seſe minds jam ſervire numeris quam ſolitus eſſet. 
Quinetiam ſe ipſe tantum quantum ztate procedebat, re- 
laxarat a nimii neceſſitate numerorum. Ita non modo ſy- 
peripres, ſed etiam ſe ipſe correxerat. Cie. de Orat. 
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But what Sweetnels is this, which in * St. 
Anſtin's Opinion, is ſo much to the Advan- 
tage of Eloquence ? Does it conſiſt preciſe- 

ly in pleaſing the Mind, or in forming a * 
of Concert in our Ears, proceeding from a 7 
harmonious Diſpoſition of Words, and an effe- 
minate delicacy of Expreſſions and Thoughts? 
This kind of Sweetneſs, which ſerves only 
to tickle the Ears and ſooth the Mind, you 
ought to avoid as much as poſſible in your 
Diſcourſes. It is always pernicious and fatal 
to Eloquence, as it is an obſtacle to the per- 
ſuading, affecting and converting of your 
Hearers. What then is this perſuaſive, moving 
and ſucceſsful Sweetneſs? It is nothing elle, 
to ſpeak truly, but the Texture of a Diſcourſe, 
of which all the Thoughts and Sentiments, 
all the Turns, Expreſſions and Terms ſpring 
from a Heart oyerflowing with Zeal, Chari- 
ty and Tenderneſs for the Hearers, whoſe 
Converſion and Salvation is ſincerely wiſhed 
by him. When a Preacher who is otherwiſe 
a Man of good Capacity and Underſtanding. 
compoſes his Sermons with a Heart touched 
and penetrated in this manner, he never 
fails of communicating that Sweetneſs to 
them, which inſinuates its ſelf into the very 
bottom of the Soul, and makes the Heart 


—ü— 
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* Semper vitanda eſt pernicioſa dulcedo. Sed ſalubri ſua- 
vitate vel ſuavi ſalubritate quid melius? quanto enim magis 
a appetitur ſuavitas, tanto fapiliùs ſalubritas prodeſt. Aug. 
J. 4. de Doct. Chriſt. | ; 
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likewiſe of his Hearer in its turn extreaml 


ſenſible, and moſt perfectly pleaſed with it. 


Hereby all Sharpneſs, Ruſticity and Bitter- 
neſs of Style is excluded, which are Imper- 
fections that proceed ſometimes from a fa- 
vage and unpoliſhed Mind, but more gene- 
rally from an inſenſible and hard Heart. 

There were two celebrated Orators among 
the Ancients diſtinguiſhed by the great Sweet- 
neſs of their Style ; but it was of a different 
Character: * In that Sweetneſs peculiar: to 
one of them there was ſomething tender, ſoft 
and delicate, ſomething that ſoothed che Mind 
agreeably, and rather affected the Senſes than 
rouched the ' Soul. The Orator rather de- 
lighted than inflamed his Hearers, with whom 
nothing remained after all he had ſpoke more 
than the remembrance of his polite and a- 
greeable Eloquence. The Sweetneſs of Style 
remarkable in the other was maſculine, quick 
and pungent; and with all the Pleaſure that 
he gave his Hearers, he left ſuch a Sting in 
their Souls, as drove them with violence to 
that place to which he deſigned to lead them. 
Athens while it was yet a young and grow- 
ing State was charmed with the firſt, and ad- 


Delectabat magis quam inflammabat. hic primus inflexit 
orationem, & eam mollem teneramque reddidit, & ſuavis 
videri maluit quam gravis, ſed ſuavitate ea qua perfunderet 
animos, non qua perfringeret, & tantum ut memoriam con- 
Cinnitatisſuz, non quemadmodum de Pericle ſcripfit Eupolis, 
eum delectatione aculeos etiam relinqueret in animis eorum 
à quibus eſſet auditus. De clar. Orat. 
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mired the ſecond. It is not difficult at all to 


judge which of theſe two kinds of Sweetheſs WF + 


is moſt ſuitable to the Style of a Chriſtian 


Orator. If the Soul has the leaſt Taſte or- 
Senſe of any thing, it muſt be ſenſible of this 


ſort of it, which is ſo conducive to Elo- 
quence in the Writings of St. Chry/oſtorn. 

ou ask me my Brethren (here it is to 
be obſerved that he is endeayouring to in- 
cline his Audience to a love of Union and 
Peace) You ask me; who would be the 
« Wretch that ſhould refuſe to receive Jeſus 
«« Chriſt among you? I anſwer you, You 
your ſelves are thoſe Wretches, ſince our 
*« Diſputes and Animoſities drive him from 
„us. But where, ſay you, are theſe Ani- 
<< moſities? We are here peaceably aſſem- 
** bled in this Church, we attend to you 
*« with profound Silence, we unanimouſly 
** applaud our Paſtor, who diſcourſes to us; 
yet ſtill you tell us we are at War with 
one another. It is indeed matter of much 
«« Grief to me to diſcern, how much we are 
divided, when there are ſo many things 
that ſhould unite us. While you are here, 
*« every thing is quiet, but no ſooner are you 


gone from hence, than one is ſeen to ac- - 


*« cuſe his Brother, another to do violence 
to him; one is conſumed with Envy, a- 
* nother poſſeſſed by Ayarice ; one is tranſ- 
ported ,by impure Love, another buſy'd 
in inyenting a thouſand Artifices: If it 

** Were 
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were pofſible for one Moment to behold 
what paſſes in our Souls, you would ac- 


knowledge, notwithſtanding this ſhew of 


Peace, that what I ſay, is but too true. 


How. you will ſay, is this to be preyent- 


ed! The Man with whom I am to tranſ- 
act Affairs, is of ſuch a turbulent and ex- 
travagant Humour, that there is no living 


with him. But ſure you do not learn in 


Scripture to argue after this manner; that 
recommends to us to bear with one ano- 
ther: If you cannot live with your Bro- 
ther, how will you with an Heathen 2? 
If one of your own Members is inſu 

portable to you, what will a Stranger be? 
What then ſhall I do? Or what ſhall I 
ſay ? Could Tears come from me eaſily, 
I would ſhed Torrents of them, (accord- 
ing to the Expreſſion of the Prophet) at 
the ſight of the Contentions that are diſ- 
cernible in this Aſſembly, and which are 
more fierce than any lamented by this 
Prophet. Jeremiah foreſaw the breaki 

out of a barbarous War, and cried out, that 
his Bowels were rent within him at the pro- 
ſpect of it. What then ſhould I ſay who 
ce ſo many Perſons aſſembled under the 
ſame Head, turning their Arms one againſt 
another, and tearing aſunder their own 
Members? What ſhall I ſay who am a 
Spectator of more fatal Tragedies among 


you than are acted in the moſt bloody 
Wars ? 
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« Wars? Should I not confeſs, that this is 4 
- + Diſorder which I cannot lament as it de- 
„ ſetyes 2 How then ſhall we for ever extin- 
_— this War againſt our Brethren; but 
«« by reflecting, as often as you let fall any 
„ injurious Expteſſion, that you diſhonour a 
Member of Jeu Chriſt himſelf, that you 
tear your own Fleſh. Remember that the 
« Arrows, which you dart againſt your Bro- 
„ ther, wound not him ſo deeply as yout 
«« ſelf. Bur ſay you, he has injured and pro- 
« yoked me: Weep therefore for him, not 
* ſo much becauſe of the Injury you receive 
„ from him, as for that which he has done 
„ himſelf. Thus Jeſus Chriſt deplored the 
Condition of Judas, not becauſe be betray- 
ed him; but becauſe by doing ſo he de- 
«« ſtroyed himſelf. If then your Brother has 
* affronted you, beg of God immediately to 
„ pardon him. He is one of your Mem- 
bers, born with you in the Womb of the 
„ fame Mother, and invited to the ſame 
«© Holy Table. It is this very Conſiderati- 
* on, you will ſay, that makes his Inſults 
*« inſupportable to me; and it is this too 
„ which will add to your Reward. When the 
„Devil has once ſtab'd your Brother, as he 
does mortally by exaſperating him againſt 
| „ you, do not encreaſe the number of his 
*« Wounds, or be aſſiſting to the Evil Spirit 
in order to compleat his Ruin. Your Pati- 


* ence may poſſibly ſtill ſave him, W 
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by returning to him Evil for Evil you are 


the cauſe both of his and of your own 


Perdition, who then will be able to reco- 
ver you out of this ſad State? Will the 
Perſon who is wounded and juſt ready to 


expire as well as you? Or will you, who 


are fallen with him? How can you aſſiſt 
him as you ought, who your ſelf ſo much 
ſtand in need of help? Let your Meekneſs 
therefore be invincible: Save 3 ſelf, 
and ſave your Brother: If Anger harh pier- 
ced him with its Sting inſtead of —— 
the Wound wider, pluck out immediately 
the deadly Arrow from his Heart. It 1s 
much better to ſuffer an Injury, than to 
commit one, thoꝰ that faffering were even 
to prove fatal to us. Cain killed his Bro- 
ther, but he who was thus murdered, is 
now crowned by the Hand of God, and 
the Murderer . Abel was unjuſt- 
ly ſlain, and after his Death, his Innocence 
Sled out againſt the Injuſtice that was 
done him; while Cain was ſilenced and 
confounded at the ill Succeſs of his Crime: 
He murdered his Brother, becauſe he {aw 
him more in favour than himſelf with 
God: By making this bloody Sacrifice of 
him, he hoped he ſhould put an end to 
this odious Friendſhip; but on the contra- 
ry this Murther improved it, and was the 
cauſe of the Lord's asking him with eur- 
Brother? = 
1 66 1 
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if he had ſaid: Think not you have ex- 


tinguiſhed my Affection to him by your - 


« hatred; this wicked Parricide will make 
him more dear and lovely in my Eyeg. 
„My tenderneſs for him is heightned 
« your Violence, and tho' in his Life-time 
„ he was by Appointment ſubject to 
« you, yet ſince his Death, I have advanced 
him above you. Judge then, my Brethren, 
„which is the moſt miſerable of the two, 
„ he who did the Evil, or he who ſuffered 
“it z he who received fo great an Honour 
from God, or he who was condemned to 
«£ ſfuch-a Puniſhment. You were not appre- 
«+ henſfive of Abel in your Life time, ſays 
„ the Lord to this Parricide, but after his 
Death he ſhall be dreaded by you: When 
you were ready to imbrue your Hands 
in his Blood, your were not reſtrained by 
the Horror of the Act, which, now you 
have committed this Crime, ſhall be per- 
* 3 endured by you. You could not 
bear with a Brother, whom, while he li- 
ved, you found ſo ſubmiſſive, but the 
Lord who will avenge his Death, will be 
«« ever hereafter a terrible God to you. 
What an Impreſſion muſt a Diſcourſe of 
this Nature make, when ſet off with all the 
Grace of Pronunciation, not upon the Mind 
only, by feeding it with an empty Satisfacti- 
on, nor upon the Ear, by ſoothing it with an 
amuſing Harmony; but upon the Heart and 
1 very 
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very Subſtance of the Soul, by infuſing into 


At an inward Senſe and Reliſh of every thing 


the Preacher lays, and by buſying and en- 

rtaining it therewith. This is a Pleaſure 

hich Heither diſtracts the Soul, nor cauſes 
it to ſpend it ſelf abroad in Exclamations and 
Wonder, nor to vent it ſelf in magnificent 
Encomiums of the Speaker and his Diſcourſe 
but to recollect, and imploy it ſelf with the 
Sentiments which the Preacher has excited in 
it, which ſubdue it, and in ſome meaſure 
rake from it the liberty of thinking on any 
thing beſides z which ſtir and agitate it in a 
manner equally beneficial and agreeable, and 
that to ſuch a degree, as to oblige it to take 
pleaſure in being affrighted. dejected, ſubdued, 
confounded, diſmayed and conquered. To 
what then may we impure the Sweetneſs of 
St. Chryſoſtom's Diſcourſe , which triumphs 
over the Soul and all its Powers? I can aſ- 
ſign no other cauſe of it, than this, vi. 
That all the Thoughts, Expreſſions, Figures, 
Turns, and even Syllables ſpring ſolely from 
a Heart touched, moved and melted, a Heart 
warmed with Charity, and burning with Zeal z 
in ſhort, from a Heart affected as was that of 
this great Maſter of Chriſtian Eloquence. 
There is a Secret, and at the fame time a 
neceſſary Sympathy between the Hearts of 
the Hearer and the Preacher. One has no 
Senſe or Taſte of any thing, but what the 


other has both felt and taſted; and what has 
„ been 
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been thus ſenſibly reliſhed by the one, is, by 
the conſtant Law of Nature, infallibly in the , 
fame manner reliſhed by the other. | 
Vour Thoughts too ſhould: be diverſified : 
If poſſible, there ſhould be as many of them 
as of Phraſes in your Diſcourſe. For to in- 
fiſt roo much npon the ſame Thought is an 
Argument of a barren Genius. When you 
have ſet it forth clearly, and made it as in- 
telligible as is neceſſary, proceed immediate- 
ly to the diſcuſſion of another : * For to lay 
the ſame Thought ſo often before the Hearer, 
is to amuſe and ſurfeit him, and to ſhew a 
diſtruſt of his Underſtanding. _ 

I know ſome Preachers, who with great 
eaſe ſhall compoſe a Sermon of two or three 
Reflexions, which they extend and enlarge 
as they ſee fitting, and make a hundred 
Words of that, which may be expreſſed in 
three. They endeayour to ſupply the want 
of Thoughts with a redundancy of Words. 
Becauſe it is much more eaſy to ſpeak, than 
to think: And Men are reduced indeed to a 
great poverty of Eloquence, when they have 
nothing elſe to give us, but Words. 

Tis true, different turns may be given to 
the ſame Thought, provided 8 new 
be added either to the ſtrength or luſtre of 
it. For without ſuch an addition, they are 
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Sicut gratus eſt qui cognoſcenda enubilat, ſic oneroſus 
eſt, qui cognita inculcat. Auguſt. 
mere 
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mere froth, and of no uſe but to ſwell a Diſ- 
courſe. | 
Not that I would have the Chriftian Ora- 
thr deficient in Words: On the contrary I 
ſhould be glad he had good plenty of them, 
provided this were not the only particular, 
wherein he were copions. Abundance of 
Words is neceſſary to give new Light and 
new Weight to our Ideas: Let us imagi 


that our Thoughts enter into the Hearer's 
Mind. as Iron into a ſolid Body; the Blow 
muſt be redoubled, or it is to no purpoſe; 
and he, who out of love to a Laconict Style, 
ſays not all he ought, leaves but very flight 
traces in the Mind of what he ſhould imprint 
there deeply; he ſpeaks that by halves, which 
cannot be too often pos and is guilty 
of a real Prevarication in the Miniſtry of the 


Word. f. When you are to mix Flaſhes of 


Lightning with the Claps of Thunder, to 
ſhake, overthrow and deſtroy, believe me, 
this is not to be done by a cloſe and conciſe 
Diſcourſe, but by one more copious, more 
majeſtick and ſublime. + Again, when we 
are to perſuade and convince, to ſteal into 
the Minds of Men, and to become Maſters 
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* Ut corpori ferrum, ſic oratio animo, non ictu magis 


quam mori imprimitur. Plin. I. r. Epiſt. 20. 

Non amputata oratio & abſciſſa, ſed lata & magnifica, 
& excelſa tonat, fulgurat, omnia denique perturbat ac miſcet. 
. + DeleRare, perſuadere, copiam dicendi, ſpatiùmque deſi» 
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of them, few Words, or few- Moments are 
not ſufficient to this end. The celebrated 


Orator who ſo eminently excelbd ia th 
Art of Perſuaſion always left a Sting in cb 
Hearts of his Hcarers, which is what every 

d Preacher ſhould do. * Bur how ſhonld 


they leave a Sting in the Hearts of Men who 


do not dive into them, and how ſhould they 
dive into them but by the help of Words? 
Herein, I confeſs, a juſt meaſure is to be ob- 
ſer vd: but is a defect of it in your Opinion 
more excuſable than an Exceſs? Some every 
Day are accuſed of being barren, flat and 
5 others with being diffuſe, copious 
and lively, to an Extremiry. One we fay is 
tranſported beyond his Subject, the other 
cannot come up to it; both are cqually 
blameable; one has too much Vigour, the o- 
ther wants it: The Sermons of the one are. 


if J may be allowed ſo to expreſs my ſelf, 


too plump, the other's too lean. This Ferti- 
lity however is an Evidence of a greater Ge- 
nius, tho” it be not a Proof of fo much Ex- 
actneſs; and if I were to make my Choice; 


I ſhould very readily declare for a redundan- 


cy of Words, which, in the Expreſſion of an 
Ancient, f fall like Snow in Winter, I mean, 
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* Relinquere aculeum in audientium animis is demum 
poteſt, qui non pungit ſed infigit. 

Si detur Electio, illam orationem fimilem nivibus hy- 
bernis, id eſt, crebram aſſiduam, & largam poſtremò divinam 
& c@leſtem volo. | 
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for this rapid, copious. and extenſive Elo- 
\quence, which to me ſeems heavenly and al- 
moſt Divine, as it has a Sovereign Domini- 
on over the Hearts of Mankind. | 


But ſome will ſay that from this abundance 


of Words proceeds the too great length of a 
Diſcourſe, which is a Danger by all means to 
be avoided, and a Fault very diſpleaſing to 
the 1 of Hearers. Some of them, I 
know, are ſo indolent, and ſo nice, that if 
you were to conſult them, you would ſpeak 
not only very little, but not at all. But this 
Vice of Redundancy is indeed eaſily excuſa- 
ble in an Orator, who is truly Eloquent. 
Nay, I will venture to ſay farther, that a 
Diſcourſe from him of any length, will have 
all the advantage of ſnortneſs. The Mind is 
charmed with the Pleaſure of hearing him, 
and while it is ſo, thinks very little of coun- 
ting Hours and Moments. 

If a Preacher deſires to ſucceed, he ſhould 
either be ſhort, or at leaſt ſeem ſo. When 
once the Audience begins to think him long, 
he certainly grows tedious, and tediouſneſs 
is one of the greateſt Obſtacles ro Perſuaſion. 
Whence I conclude, that it is allowable only 
in the moſt excellent Orators. to be long ; 
becauſe Heaven has pur it in their Power 
only to be ſo, and yet to appear ſhort. 

But how after al, will you fay, can we 
treat of any Matter throughly, without draw- 
ing it into ſome length ? Be as long as you 
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pleaſe, you have my conſent, 1 you 


do not ſeem fo: However I will tell you one / I \ 
infallible way, how. to treat fully on your 
Subject, and to be really ſhort. Retrench 
all uſeleſs Preambles. and every thing which 
does not tend directly to your Deſign. For 
how much time is frequently loſt in vain Pre- 
liminaries, and pompous Supertluities ? The 
way never to be long, is to ſay nothing but 
what is neceſſary. As ſoon as you have o- 
pened your Mouth enter immediately upon 
your Subject, and when you are once enga- 
ged in it, never leave it to amuſe your ſelf 
with Digreſſions. By this means you will 
ſay every thing that is to be ſaid on the Oc- 
caſion, and that too with ſuch a plenty of 
Matter and Words as is eſſential to true Elo- 
quence, Yet with all this you will be ſhort. 
The reaſon whereof, as I once before obſer- 
ved is, that we are never long when we ex- 
ceed not the limits of our Subject, and are 
ſo always, when we wander out of them. 
Vour Expreſſions too are to be varied, not 
only the things you ſay, ſhould be different, 
but they ſhould be aid in a different manner. 
Sometimes they ſhould be Simple, at other 
times figurative. A well managed Metaphor 
is of wonderful Aſſiſtance to diverſiſy Expreſ- 
ſions, the diverſity of Objects, which Na- 
ture preſents to us, ſupply ing us with an al- 
moſt infinite diverſity of Expreſſions. | 


Never 
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Never have what may be called a Favou- 5 
I rite Expreſſion: For there would be Aﬀecta- 1. 
tion in it. Never let the ſame Expreſſion, 1 
eſpecially when it is remarkable for the par- 0 
ticular Luſtre and Beauty of it, return twice = 


in the ſame Diſcourſe. The Hearer would 7 
ſuſpect by it, that you endeavoured too ear- 1 
neſtly to ſhine and ſparkle, the bare Suſpici - 1 


on whercof is to be avoided. The beſt re- 1 
ſolution an Orator can take, is, to wean him- 1 
ſelf for ever from ſuch Expreſſions; the Gra- 0 
vity, Greatneſs and Majeſty of his Miniſtry 
require him to do ſo; and they would be | 
extrcamly unbecoming one who is to ſpeak | 
as on the part of God. If ſometimes he for- | 
gets himſelf ſo far as to make uſe of them; U 
yet he ſhould never do ſo without palliating | 
them, never without difficulty, and as it were 
by conſtraint : They ſhould ſeem to come | 
from him rhro' Inadyerrency, and againſt his | 
Inclination ; in ſhort, ſo as the Hearer may 
think that they 'came rather in the Preacher's 
way, than that he ſought after them. 
When there is nothing of this glitter in the 
Diſcourſes of a Chriſtian Orator, it ſhould ap- 
pew that the want of it proceeds rather from 
is Choice than his -Incapacity. St. Auſtin 
having produced one of the moſt florid Paſ- 
ſages in all St. Cyprian, makes this Reflexion.“ 


lfte vir ſanctus poſſe ſe oſtendit fic dicere, quia dixit a- 
licubi, & nolle quoniam poſtmodum , nuſquam. De Dock. 
Chriſt, a 9 
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It was the deſign, ſays he, of this holy Man 
to ſhew that he could expreſs himſelf in this 
manner, becauſe he has given us this one 
Inſtance ; and that he was not willing to do 
ſo, becauſe he has given us no other. What 
then can we think or ſay of thoſe Preachers. 
who ſtudy all the ways imaginable to ſet off 
their Diſcourſes with ſomething dazling? We 
will both think and ſay of them, that their 
Endeavours are all vain, that they fatigue 
themſelves mightily to no purpoſe, that they 
vilify their Character, and never hitherto un- 
derſtood what it is to preach. 15 
Are Men to be touched and converted b 
fine Expreſſions? Shall I conſider how to 
ſhine when I am to publiſh Truths of ſo fub- 
lime and terrible a Nature as thoſe of Chri- 
ſtianity? Would not this be extream Weak- 
neſs, not to ſay Folly in me? * Of what uſe, 
fays St. Auſtin, is a golden Key, if we can 
open nothing with it? And what matter is 
it, if it be of Wood, provided it will ſerve 
the Purpoſe ? Let the Expreſſions be ever fo 
grave and unpoliſhed, if they affect me, they 
are certainly to be preferred before the moſt 
delicate and lively ones, which would only 
pleaſe me. | 5 
The Turns too and Figures of your Diſcourſe 
ſhould be varied. I am not of their Opinion, 


| | | * Quid prodeſt clavjs aurea, fi aperire quod volumus non 
1 poteſt? aut quid obeſt lignea, fi hoc poteſt ? 1614. 
. who 
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who would allow no Figures in Sermons, un- 
der Pretence, that they look too much like 


Artifice, and become only a Sophiſt and De- 
claimer, who would have our Diſcourſes be 


plain and ſimple with an air of Converſati- 


on, at moſt of familiar Inſtruction. They 


rannot think Figures at all ſuitable to the 
Character of Chriſt's Ambaſſador : The 


Truths of our Religion ſay they, are great 
enough of themſelves, and want not the help 
of Art, and the Ornaments of Rhetorick to 
ſupport them. I confeſs, an infinite diffe- 
rence ſhould be made between a Chriſtian O- 
rator, and a Sophiſt and Declaimer; and 

rant, that the Ornaments wherewith theſe 
{et themſelves out would ſerve only to diſ- 
figure him. But the Conſequence to be 
drawn from this Principle is not, that the 
Chriſtian Orator ſhould reject the Turns and 
Figures that are proper for his Uſe, but thoſe 
only that are peculiar to the Sophiſt and De- 
claimer. 


Let all Sophiſts and Declaimers be exclu- 


ded from the Pulpit ; for my own part I can- 
not endure to ſee them there; and can ſcarce 
refrain wiſhing ill to thoſe Hearers, who are 
ſuch bad Judges, or ſo exceſſively complai- 
ſant, as to applaud them: But the Chriſtian 
Orator is to be reſpected, and great care 
ſhould be taken not to confound him with 
theſe Corrupters of Eloquence. 


To 
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To admit no Turns and Figures in Ser- 
mons, is to deſtroy the Eloquence of them, 
which without this, Aſſiſtance muſt ſink. If 
indeed we were barely to explain the Truths 
of Chriſtianity, perhaps they might be omit- 
ted ; but we are to give Men a ſenſe and re- 
liſh of them; we are to touch the Heart of 
a Sinner. awaken his Conſcience, force him 
from the Arms of Pleaſure, inſpire him with 
a love of Virtuc and abhorrence of Vice. 
And what a variety of Turns and Figures is 
neceſſary to this Purpoſe? ; You ſhould not 
confound the Preacher with the Catechiſt : 
He indeed hath; nothing to do with them; 
but the Preacher hath great want of Turns 
and Figures, and we degrade the Miniſters of 
the Goſpel, when they are denied the ule of 
them: If we believe there is any thing in 
them unworthy the Character of Chriſt's 
Ambaſlador, why did St. Paul, St. Chryſo- 
ſtom and the Prophets uſe them? What 
*« haſt thou here, and whom haſt thou here, 
thou Miniſter of the Lord?“ ſays the Pro- 
phet Iſaiah ſpeaking to one of the Chief 
Prieſts of the Temple; but I am miſtaken 
that thou art no more than a vain Shadow 
of him, thou haſt hewed thee out a Sepul- 
cher here, as he that heweth out a Sepul- 
** cher on high, and that graveth an Habi- 
tation for himlelf in a Rock. But thou 


ä 


* If. xxii. 16. c. 


halt 
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„ ſhalt never reſt in this Monument of t 
Vanity and Luxury; for the Lord will 
« carry thee away with a mighty Caprivity, 
and will ſurely cover thee. He will ſure- 
ly violently turn and toſs thee like a Ball 
«+ ina large Countrey; there ſhalt thou die, 
« and there the Chariots of thy Glory ſhall 
be the Shame of thy Lord's Houſe.” Is it 
poſſible for Vanity, Ambition, and the Fall 
of a Miniſter of God's Altar to be repreſent- 
ed in more noble and lively Figures? 

But what a _ variety of Figures is to be 
found in St. CHryſoſtom? All his Dilcourſes 
abound with them, a beautiful Example 
whereof we have in the fifth Homily on the E- 
pwiſtle to the Romans; where his deſign is to 
inſpire his Audience with a love of a God 
and a dread of the laſt Judgment. | 
This Judgment, my Brethren, will be 
* moſt, frightful, the Tribunal terrible, and 
that Enquiry that will be made there into 
the moſt minute things will ſtrike us with 
the utmoſt Conſternation. The bare re- 
« flexion on that flaming River which will 
+: wallow up the wicked in its deep Abyſs 
is dreadful. to us, what then will be our 
% Horror, if we fall into it? Who of all 
Mankind will be able to fave us? We can- 
not help; trembling as often as we fee in 
*+ ſeveral. Paſſages of the Goſpel how the 
<<. foolith Virgins are for ever baniſhed from 
the Bridegroom's Chamber, and the wicked 
nr plunged 
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lunged into Furnaces that flame eternal- 
* ut it is impoſſible to repreſent the 
Terrors wherewith our Conſcience will 
then be ſeized, when this ſad Sentence 
ſhall be executed. If any Man now per- 
ceived himſelf ro be guilty of any heinous 
Crime, would he not chuſe to dye a thou- 
{and times, rather than to ſee it revealed 
in this Aſſembly, and to have ſo many 
Witneſſes of his Impiety, as there are Per- 
ſons here? What then will become of us, 
when our Lives ſhall be laid open to the 
view of all Mankind? Alas! I ſpeak of 
Men who would be made acquainted with 
our Lives, and Witneſſes of our Confuſion ; 


but it is God. my Brethren, his Light, his 
| DEE: Eyes, his Preſence that we 
t 


ought maſt to apprehend. What then will 


become of a Sinner, when he ſhall be vio- 


lently forced out of the Darkneſs, which 
he has always coveted, in order to be 
produced betore God ? How will he en- 


dure the Face of this Judge ? Where will he 


hide himſelf from the lightning of his Eyes? 


-Hell with-all irs Flames will be a Pleaſure 


to him compared with the ſight of an in- 
cenſed Deity. But as God knows very 
well our Weakneſs, and the little effect 
which this Conſideration would have upon 
us, he ſays nothing to us of it, and is 
content to threaten us with eternal Fire. 


However I will venture to ſay, that the 
time 
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time wherein God will puniſh us, is not 
«© ſo much to be Arcade by us, as that 
«© wherein we offend him. We ſhould be 
then afflicted when we Sin againſt God, 
and not when God avenges himſelf. St. 
Paul was full of Grief for the Sins which 
„were forgiven him, the Conſequences 
„ whereof were no longer to be feared by 
«© him; and David, tho? his Perſon was 
out of Danger, yet remembring how he 
had offended God, continues to cry out, 
Let thy hand 1 pray thee be againſt me 
« and againſt my Father's houſe. For there 
is no Puniſhment the Pains whereof can 
«« equal that of having provoked God. But 
« weareof ſo obdurate and inſenſible a Diſpo- 
« ſition, that if the Flames of Hell were not 
ps a e to us for our Terror, it would 

e impoſſible to reſtrain the Violence of 
«© our Paſſions. And I dare ſay that tho” 
„we had done nothing elſe to deſerve Hell, 
this alone would render us worthy of it, 
*« ſince it is an Argument that we fear Hell, 
more than Feſus Chriſt himſelf. St. Pant 
had very different Sentiments, and did we 
love God, as ſincerely as he did, Sin would 
be to us, as it was to him, more inſuppor- 
table than Hell. But we have nothing of 
© divine Love; and this is matter of conti- 
„ nual Gricf to me; this it is, that draws 
«+ Tears from me. Yet what is it that God 
has not done to engage our Love? What 
| tender 
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tender and charitable Methods has he not 


found out? What has he omitted that 
could attract it? We have diſhonoured 


him, while he was heaping Bleſſings on 


us, we have fled from him when he called 
us, we have as it were forced our ſelves 
from him. while he was endeavouring to 
hold us, we have abandoned him to ſerve 
the Devil. He ſent his Prophets to recall 
us, he has employed his Patriarchs and 
Angels, yet we have been deaf and inſen- 
ſible to all. Still he was not diſcouraged, 
but was willing to conquer our Malice 
with his Goodneſs; he hath done, what 
the moſt tender Lovers do, when they are 


deſpiſed; he hath addreſſed himſelf to Hea- 


«6 
«6 
v6 
1 4 
40 


( 


40 


66 


ven and Earth with his Complaints, he 
hath taken the World to witneſs of our 
Ingratitude: He complains ſometimes to 
one Prophet, ſometimes to another, not to 
accuſe us of our Obſtinacy but to juſtify 


himſelf. He offers to give a reaſon of his 


Conduct, and we ſhut our Ears againſt 
him. O my people what have ] done, ſays 
he, unto thee, aud herein have I wen- 


ried thee, teſtify againſt me. Vet ſtill 
ve continue to diſpiſe him; we reject and 


ſtone thoſe who ſpcak ro us on his be- 
half. What then has his invincible Pati- 
ence ſubmitted to? What has his unbound- 


ed Love deſigned ? He hath no more ſent 
++ his Angels and Prophets to us, but his 


* own 
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* own Son: He came and we crucified him; 


«6 


yet has not the murther of our Saviour 
cooled his Love to us, but rather inflamed 
it more. St. Paul, with all the Ardor of 


«© his Zeal cries out, We pray you in Chriſt's 


cc 


«6 


«c. 


«c 


6c 


other, and we remain inſenſible. 


ſlead, be ye reconciled with God. No 


one however thinks of making ſpeedily 
this Reconciliation. Aſter this, what will 
the Lord do? Will he abandon us? As 
yet he has not, but continues ſtill to en- 
deayour our Salvation: He terrifies and 
incourages us; he uſes Menaces and Pro- 
miſes, he ſhews us Heaven and Hell, the 
Delights of one and the Torments of the 
Who 
would believe this Obſtinacy that did not 
ſee it? If Man had loved us to this degree, 
what ſhould we not have done for him? 
And becauſe God fo far humbles his Great - 


neſs as to condeſcend to us, we forſake 


him. O miſerable Ingratitude! we tranſ- 


greſs every Day: Out Life is one conti- 


nued Chain of Sins. If we perform the 


leaſt Good conceivable, we become like 
thoſe megn Servants, whoſe Minds are 


taken up with the little Services they haye 
done their Maſters, and with the Reward, 
which they flatter themſelves one Day to 


receive from him. Oh how much greater 


would be our Recompence if we expected 

none] we ſhould both do and ſuffer every 

thing for Chriſt Jeſus whom we love. 
M 
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«© Let us love him, and our Expetience will 
g p / 5 ; FA 3% 
„ convince us, that this Affection is its own / 


2 Reward. I don't know how 1] 


aye been tranſported in this Diſcourſe, 
and while I am ſpeaking to Perſons, who 
«« for the ſake of Chriſt were unwilling to 


. «« deſpiſe the Glory of the World, I am un- 


«« dertaking, in what manner IT do not com- 
*«. prehend, to induce them farther out of Af. 
*« fection to him to deſpiſe the Glory of Hea- 
ven itlelf. 77 my 

Theſe are Figures, it will be ſaid, very dif- 


ferent from thoſe, which the generality of 


Preachers make uſe of, and are inſpired by a 
holy Zeal and the divine Spirit, not by Art, 


Study or Affectation. I confeſs there is the 
Hand of God in theſe great Patterns of ſa- 
cred Eloquence, but is not this too the very 


thing that I aim at? For what elle is it that 
I deſire, but that the Turns and Figures to 
be made uſe of by the Chriſtian Orator, ſhould 
be the Work of Zeal, and of the Spirit of 
God, not of Art, Study or Affectation: Theſe 


I intirely diſapprove in him, I would have 


his Figures to be ſimple and natural ; and to 


be ſo they muſt proceed from a Heart, ani- 


mated with ſincere Zeal, not from a Mind 
prepoſſeſſed with a deſire of Pleaſing, and 
continually intent upon eyery thing, that 

may dazle the Multitude. 
The Figures made uſe of by the Chriſtian 
Orator ſhould owe all their Beauty, Force 
and 


e — — — 
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and Luſtre to the abundance of the Heart, 
not to the fineneſs of the Underſtanding. 
When the Preacher has nothing in view, but 


the Salvation of his Hearers, when he is acted, 


und ſpeaks by the Spirit of God, and the 
Zeal of the Lord's Houſe hath even eaten 
him up, he will turn himſelf all manner of 


ways, and aſſume all ſorts of Forms to make 
impreſſion on his Audience, and then a thou- 
fand Figures will croud out of his Month, 
like ſo many Darts, that being faſhioned and 
ſharpened in his own Heart, will find an 
caly Paſſage into that of his Hearets; they 
will be full of Life and Vivacity, they will 


carry fire every where with them, becauſe 


they will retain ſomething of their Original; 
they will be multiplied and varied to an al- 
moſt infinite degree, becauſe they will follow 


the different Motions of Zeal and Ardor, 


wherewith the Preacher's Mind is animated. 
Nothing ever was more flat and inſipid, than 


the Figures, that are conceiv'd by the help 
of Art and much Reflection. The indiffe- 
rent and undiſturbed Preacher adjuſts and 


orders them in the fineſt Terms imaginable, 
and endeavours to ſet them off with an ama- 


- Zing and dazling Brightneſs: But he is ſoon 
ipent with this fatiguing Imployment: His 


Mind ſcarce holds out ſo far as to produce five 
or ſix Figures of this Character: It is to no 
purpoſe to put it to the Rack; half a dozen 
Figures of this ſort make up his whole Stock; 

M 2 theſe 
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theſe he diſplays in great Pomp; they ap- 
pear over — — n in all bis Diſcourks, | 
arid. you are ſure of finding them repeated in 
evkrypla tree. 6 60116 
\ Thele are Figures unworthy a Chriſtian O- 
rator and unbecoming his Character; avoid 
them as the bane of found Eloquence, their 
Luſtre is like that of a painted Face, the ar- 
tifice is too eaſy to be perceiv'd not to de- 
ſtroy all that Benefit you ſhould propoſe in 
the Exerciſe of your Miniſſfy. Were we, 
days: St. Chryfoſtom, armed with the Sword 
of the Spirit, and the Buckler of the Word 
ſo far as to work Miracles, we might in this 
Caſe reject the uſe of Turns and Figures, and 
neglect all the Helps which are borrowed 
from the Art of fine ſpeaking. A blind Man 
reſtored to Sight by a Preacher, or a dead 
Man rais'd up in the midſt of his Audience, 
would. I contels, very well ſupply the defect 
of his Eloquence, and make a more than fuf- 
-ficient amends for the want of pathetick Fi- 
gures, and moving Turns in his Diſcourſe : 
Tho' even then we ſhould not, adds St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, totally neglect them; ſince the bleſ- 
ſed Paul as great a worker of Miracles as he 
was, did not ſlight them; “ he, I ſay, whole 
Words ſo charmed the Lycaonzans, and whoſe 
Wonders ſo amazed them; that they were 
upon the Point of facrificing to him as to 
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ercyry, whom they acknowledged ta be 
e God of Eloquence. HE 


| -. Your Sentiments ſhould be varied too. 1 


have obſerved before, that if the Heaxt is in- 
ſenſibla, it is by no means proper for Elo- 
quence. I am confirmed more and mote in 
my Opinion, and add farther, that if it can- 
not put on all the Sentiments, which are pro- 
portioned to the Objects, that offer them- 
ſelves, it has none of the Diſpoſitions, that 
are neceſſary in a Chriſtian Orator. There 
are ſome Preachers, who, let the Subject they 
treat on be what it will, have always the 
ſame Sentiments; which is much the ſame as 
having none at all. For my own part, J 
ſhould as ſoon deſire a Heart inſenſible of 


every thing, as one of this Temper; and that 


there are Hearts as hard and inſenſible in 
matters relating to Eloquence, as well as in 
reſpect to thoſe of Morality,. is undeniable. 
The Senſe which: a Chriſtian: Orator has of 
things ſhould bear a ſuitable Proportion to 


them: He ſhould have a noble Senſe of great 


things, a lively Senſe of every thing that. is 
ſprightly and lively, and a tender an af Sg 
Senſe of things pu te and tender; in ſhort, 
the ſenſibility and delicacy of his Heart ſhould 
be ſuch as nothing can eſcape. I don't kno! 

whether I explain my ſelf ſufficiently ; Iwill 


therefare endeavour to do. it more clearly. 


Before you begin to employ your Mind on 


any Subject, examine your {elf in order to 


— 
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diſcover, whether the ſeveral Objects, which 
go along with it, make ſuch Impreſſions as 
they naturally ſhould do upon a generous 
Soul: Whether your Heart be elevated and 
inlarged by thoſe Objects, which ſhould pro- 
duce an Impreſſion of Elevation and Great- 
neſs; whether you are ſenſible that it is ſoft- 
ned by ſuch as ſhould create this tender Im- 
hire and ſo of others. If it be your good 
ortune to be ſo much Maſter of your {elf, as 
to put your ſelf, if you pleaſe, into this Si- 
tuation ſo favourable to good Eloquence, ſet 
about the Buſineſs of compoſing. In pro- 
ortion as you unravel your Matter, t eſe 
Impreſſions, which will ſucceed one another, 
will be likewiſe clearly laid open, from your 
Heart they will be removed to your Paper, 
upon this you will make a Draught of them, 
and give them, as I may fay, Body and Co- 
lour, and your eloquent Pen will be moyed 
only as rheſe Impreſſions ſhall direct it. 
What beautiful and amiable Diſcourſes will 
flow from a Pen fo conducted ? There will 
be a thouſand different Sentiments by Turns 
obſervable in them: Some violent, others 
ſmooth and foft ; rheſe noble and elevated, 
thoſe tender and delicate. The Hearer will 
have a pleaſing Senſe of all of them: A ſe- 
cret Satisfaction will diffuſe itſelf through his 
Heart, by means' of which you will become 
abſolute Maſter 'of him, turn him as with an 
inviſible Chain in what manner you _— 
fe P 444; - E be | | t, 
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fit, and lead him © whither you defire. In 
ſhort, you will perfectly ſubdue and triumph 


over him. And it is by the Power only of 


theſe Sentiments that we are able at any time 


ro conquer the Hearr. 
One infallible Rule whereby to judge of 


the Excellency and Beauty of a Sermon, is 


to judge of it by the Impreſſions which it 
makes upon the Heart; by the Sentiments 
which ir excites there, and by the Ideas, that 
it raiſes in the Mind. For if it charm the 
Mind only, it is, in my Opinion, very im- 
perfect; but if it charm the Heart, I may 
pronounce it without farther heſitation, a Ma- 
ſterpiece. | 

It was ſaid of one of the Ancients, that he 
writ eyery thing with a Pen dipped in good 
Senſe ; for my part I ſhould be yery glad it 
could be ſaid of the Chriſtian Orator, that he 
writ every thing with a Pen dipped in a 
ſound Heart, whereby I mean, ſuch a one as 
has that due Senſe, of every thing which it 
ought to have, anck in that manner in which 
it ſhould be ſenſible of it. Holy Scripture 
in St. Chryſoſtom's Opinion, is like a Mea- 
dow covered with Flowers of a thouſand dif- 
ferent kinds; the ſame thing may be ſaid of 
his Diſcourſes; that agreeable Variety which 
I am ſpeaking of, is always one of their moſt 


beautiful Ornaments, as you will judge by 


the Diſcourſe J am going to lay before you, 
M 4 v where- 
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* wherein he propoſes the love of God to 
us as the Rule of our Affection to our Bre- 
thren. | 


« My Brethren let us love one another. 


For this Affection to our Neighbour reflects 
*© back again on God, who loves us ſo ten- 
* derly. In this Point he acts different ly 
from Mankind, who are jealous, and un- 
*© willing that others ſhould love Perſons that 
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are dear to them: He ſhares with you in 
the love you have for others, he enters in 
ſome ſort into Society with you, and con- 
ceives even an Averſion for you, if you 
do not join with him in an Affection to 
thoſe he loves. For the love of Man, as 
we have ſaid, is always jealous, but that 
of God never is ſo. Join with me in 
Love, ſays he, to this Perſon, and you 
ſhall be ſtill more dear ro me: Then I ſhall 
indeed believe you love me, when your 
Affection is directed to the ſame Object 
as mine: A more ardent Paſſion cannot 


be expreſſed, which indeed is not at all 


ſurprizing, if we conſider how earneſtly he 
withes our Salvation. See what he ſays 
at the beginning of the World. Let us 
make man after our image and likeneſs. 
And afterwards. Let us make him an help 
mate, for it is not good that man ſhould 


be alone. When he had ſinn'd, how gent- 
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„ ly does he reprove him for his Fault? 
He does not reproach him ſharply” in 


6c 
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Terms like theſe, ungrateful and perfidi- 
ous Wretch! thus after ſo many Benefits 
to haye no Faith in what I ſay to you, 
and yet to believe what my Enemy in- 
ſpires you wich: Thus to abandon your 
Creator, and give your ſelf up to the De- 
vil. No. All he ſays to him is barely this, 
Adam who told thee that thau waſt na- 
ted? Haft thou eaten of the tree, where- 


* of I commanded thee that thou ſhouldſt 


not eat? Did he not ſpeak like a Father, 


who having forbid his Child to touch a 
Sword, ſhould, when he had wounded 


bimſelf with it, ſay to him, How came 
you to be hurt in this manner? Was it 
not occaſioned by your Diſobedience to 
me? Theſe are the Complaints rather of 
a Friend, than the Reproaches of a Ma- 
ſter: The Words of a Friend, who is in- 
deed deſpiſed, yet will not coafe to love. 
Let us imitate this Behaviour, and in our 
Complaints, if we are forced ta make any. 


++ ſet us obſerve the ſame Gentleneſs. He 


46 


treated Zve too with the ſame Goodneſs. 


What he ſaid to them cannot be termed 
either a Reproach or Complaint, but an 
„ Admonition and Precaution for the future. 
He drives them out of Paradiſe, curſes the 
„% Earth, and condemns them to a Life of 


Labour: But of all this we ſhould con- 


„ Ceive 
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* tinue his care over him? Did he not ask 


ceive a new Opinion to the advantage of 
his Goodneſs. As the Delights of their 
happy State were the cauſe of their Fall, 
he deprives them of them; that hereafter 
Miſery might be as it were a Barrier to 


their Remiſſneſs, and that their return to 
God ſhould be ſincere. What was after- 


wards his conduct towards Cain? Did he 
not uſe him with the ſame Mildneſs? After 
the inſolent Anſwer he received from him, 
he made no other return to his Malice bur 


Goodneſs, ſaying in a complaining ſtrain 


to him, M hy is thy Conntenance fallen? 
As you have committed a Fault go no far- 
ther, and do not add one Crime to ano- 
ther, Unto thee ſhall be his deſire, and 
thou ſhalt rule over him, ſpeaking of A. 
bet his Brother. If you are afraid that 

ou ſhall loſe the Privilege of Seniority, 
zecauſe his Sacrifice was well accepted by 


me, diſturb not your ſelf on this account, 


fince I give you full Power over him. 


Reform your ſelf only and love your Bro- 


ther who has done you no Injury. I love 


you both tenderly, and ſhould be glad to 


ſee you united together. We ſee there- 
fore on this Occaſion, that his Affection 
equals the tenderneſs of a Mother, and 
that he tries all ways to prevent their Di- 
viſion. Nay after the Parricide had been 
guilty of his Crime, did not God ſtill con- 


him 
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him with his uſual Sweetneſs, Mere is 
Abel thy Brother? that he might by this 
oblige him to confeſs at leaſt his Fault to 
him. But Cain was not touched with this 


Moderation, and anſwered with Preſump- 


tion. Vet does not God deſiſt, he takes 
no notice of his Brutality, and ſays with 
Affection to him, The voice of thy Bro- 
ther's blood crieth unto me. The Curſe 
which he pronounced againſt the Earth, 
was a farther effect of his Love. He imi- 
tated thoſe who lament the Misfortune of 
their Friends; as David, bewailing the 
Death of Faul, caſt forth Imprecations a- 


gainſt the Mountains where this Prince 


fell. Ze mountains of Gilboa, let there 
be no dew, neither let there be rain upon 


'6 you, nor fields of offerings : for there the 
« ſhield of the mighty is wilely caſt away. 


cc 
cs 
«6 


£6 


56 
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Theſe are in ſome ſort the ſame Com- 
plaints, which were made by God, fay- 
ing, The voice of thy Brothers blood cri- 
eth unto me from the ground, and now 
art thou curſed from the earth, which 
hath opened her Mouth to receive thy 
Brother's Blood from thy Hand. He faid 
this to appeaſe the Wrath of Cain, which 
was ſtill raging, and to reconcile him to 
his Brother, at leaſt after Death. Why 
do you not, fays he, with the Life of your 
Brother extinguiſh the hatred you bear 
him? Let your Averſion to him ceaſe = 
1 | « his 
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his Being, let his Death at laſt ſet Bounds: 


to your Enmity, which his Liſe could not. 
What more could be deſired from the 
© Goodneſs of God? He loved theſe two 
Brothers becauſe he had created them: 
What will he do then? Will he leave the 
Murderer unpuniſned? This impunity 
would be of no other uſe, but to make 
him more wieked. But how will he pu- 
niſh him, he, who is more tender than the 


moſt indulgent Father in the World? In 
this Extremity what elſe could he do, but 


puniſh the Guilty in ſuch a manner as 
might demonſtrate his Love? He does not 
deprive him of Life, but gives him oppor- 
tunity to repent: He is pleaſed only to 


ſpread Terror through his Soul, that be- 


ing thereby induced to acknowledge how 


merciful God had been to him, his Senti- 
ments of Love might be thereby rene w- 


ed; and that loving him, he might love 


his Brother alſo ; becauſe God was unwil- 


T ling, that he ſhould go out of the World 
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with this Averſion to Abel ſtill living in 


his Heart. This is what all do who love, 


when we are inſenſible of their good Of- 
fices, they are obliged to ſpeak to us, tho 
againſt Inclination in rigorous Terms, in 
order to endeayour by this laſt method to 
prevail over our Obſtinacy, when gentler 
ways have proved ineffectual. There is 


Severity without doubt in this Love; but 


there 
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there is in ſuch treatment as this ſufficient 


Matter for our Conſolation; becauſe we 


ate perſuaded, that it proceeds from a Prin- 
eiple of Love to us, and that the Fonnda- 
* tion of this ſeeming Rigour is Charity, 


which refolutely endeavours to ſurmount 


£ 


LI 


all Obſtructions in its way. They only 
who never trouble themſelves whether we 
love or hate them, are indifferent as to the 
«« Puniſhment of the Perſons, whom they do 


not love, and by whom they are very lit- 


*« tle ſolicitous, whether they are beloved. 
H nale you ſorry, lays St. Paul to the 
««. Corzuthians, "who ts he then that maketh 
nine glad, but the ſame which ts made 


«© ſorry by me? The more angry he is who 


loves, the more he expreſſes this Affecti- 
„% on. The immodeſt Woman, who was in 
love with the chaſt Zo/eph, was ſo much 
the more violently inraged againſt him, as 
{+ ſhe loved him paſſionately: What this 
+ Egyptian Woman did with an ill purpoſe 
« exited by the Tranſports of impure Love, 
„God does with a kind Defign , and upon 
+ Motions of the pureſt Love. He uſes the 
+ fame terms, wherewith Men expreſs their 


violent Paſſions, and calls himſelf a jealous 


*-God. Let us therefore, my Brethren, love 


God, who ſo much loves us, who looks 
upon our Affection to him as a great ad- 


vantage; who asks it of us, when we re- 


fuſe it him, and puniſhes us, if we conti- 
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nue to with-hold it from him, hoping tb 
convert us by this Chaſtiſement, which is 
as it were the laſt Expedient of his Chari- 
ty, and the laſt Remedy, which he can 
think of for our Obſtinacy. I will raiſe 
up, ſays he in Egetiel, to a City, which 
he had a very tender regard to, but which 
. © ſhewed all imaginable Contempt of him. 
I will raiſe up thy lovers againſt thee 
from whom thy mind is alienated, and 1 
ill bring them againſt thee on every ſide. 
And I will ſet my jealouſy agamst thee, 
and they ſhall deal furiouſly with thee. 
Hoy could the moſt tranſported Love ex- 
«« preſs itſelf in ſtronger Terms, when deſpi- 
ſed by the Perſon who is dear to it? Yet 
_<« notwithſtanding, God according to his uſual 
Condeſcenſion was pleaſed to continue his 
Affection to this ungrateful City. Such 
- «« conſtantly is his Conduct towards us; he 
. * endeavours by all poſſible means to win 
upon our Affections. He hath given up 
. * his own Son for us, yet are we inſenſible 
of his Benefits, and void of all Compaſh- 
* on to our ſelves. But how long ſhall we 
abe ſuch obdurate Creatures? Why are we 
not at laſt more ſenſible of our Condition? 
Let us love God in ſuch a manner as he 
; ** deſires to be loved by us, that we may 
find our higheſt Satisfaction in the Enjoy- 
ment of him. If a Husband endures every 
Day fo much ill Humour from a Wife, 
| 40 whom 
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„ yhom he is paſſionately fond of. without 
making himſelf uneaſy at it. or ſcarce re- 


flecting on it; how muſt he be raviſhed, 
<+- whoſe love to God is ſo perfectly pure and 
„ divine? I cannot ſay leſs of ſuch a State, 
than that it is the happineſs of Paradiſe 
itſelf, the felicity of Heaven, and the 
height and completion of all Bliſs. We 
may ſtudy what terms we pleaſe, to re- 
«©, prefent the happineſs of this Love, but 


they will be all deficient: Experience only 
can give us a due ſenſe of it. Taſte and 
«« /ee; ſays the Prophet, ' how gracions the 


Lord ts. Let us deſire, my Brethren, to 
be thus experimentally convinced of his 


Leenity, let our delight be in the Love of 


God; by this means we ſhall anticipate 
the life of Heaven, and live like Angels 


here on Earth in the Fruition of all that 
they injoy in Heaven. v 


The Eyes are not more agrecably ſtruck 


with the Proſpect of a Field, wherein a thou- 
ſand different Objects are offered to our 
view, than is the Hearer's Mind by ſuch a 


variety of Thoughts, Sentiments, Turns, Fi- 


- gures, Expreſſions and Places of Scripture 
explained and applied properly, a Variety 


that continually entertains and never ſatiates. 
Yer the Heart is ſtill more fatisfied than the 
Mind; this Succeſſion of one Sentiment to 
another never ſuffers it to languiſh, and makes 
thoſe pleaſing Impreſſions on it, that move 
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tranſport and perſuade it. How great is the 
able 
from Eloquence; and ſuch a diverſity in Diſ- 
courſes, as conſiſts in an arbitrary Collection 
of many Pieces, which the Preacher endea- 
vours ſometimes to adjuſt together with as 
much Propriety as he can. E 
Let your Morality be varied. By Morality 


I mean every thing relating to the Perſons, 
whom we ſpeak to, whether it be neceſſary 
to repreſent them barely, or to correct and 


perfect them. Have a care of falling into 
miſtake of thoſe who imagine Morality to be 
a part of xhe Diſcourſe ſeparate from all the 


reſt, whereas it ſhould be interſperſed thro' 


the whole: ſequel of it. For a Sermon is a 


Diſcourſe altogether Moral, that is to ſay, e- 
very thing in it ſhould tend to the deſcribing, 
reforming or perfecting the Manners; and e- 


very thing that hath not this Teridency, is 
foreign to the Purpoſe, and deſerves to be 


pared off. What Apology then will thoſe 
Preachers make, who after they have been 
ſpeaking a full Hour, bethink themſelves at 


laſt to tell us, they are coming to their Mo- 
ral Reflections. What a Sterility in this in- 
ſtance do they diſcover, who are always 
dwelling on the ſame Point of Morality, de- 
chiming continually againſt the ambitious, 
voluptuous or covetous ? and when this is 
done are quite dry, having nothing to ſay far- 


ther * 
a Whence 
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Whence does this great Deficiency of mo- 
ral Obſervations proceed, but from the want 
of knowing . competently the Manners of 
Mankind ? Many — 48 never give them- 
ſelves the trouble to ſtudy the Hearr of Man, 
and are beſides very little acquainted with 
the ways of living in the World. The Re- 
tirement and Solitude, wherein the greateſt 

art of them are obliged to ſpend their time, 
3% them from gaining this Knowledge. 

We may find an inexhauſtible Store of 
Morality by ſearching well into the bottom of 
Man's Heart; of which likewiſe the Know- 
ledge of the World affords us as plentiful a 
Supply: But as the Preacher cannot acquire 
this by Converſation without acting unſuita- 
bly to his Character, the want of it is very 
excuſable in him. He may indeed acquire it 
by Reflection, tho' not by Commerce and 
Converſation; and this it is ſo much his 8 
to do, if preaching is his Buſineſs, that 
neglect of it is unpardonable in him. With- 
out a Knowledge of the World, what Dan- 
gers muſt you inevitably run, who are to 
peak to Men of the World? How much 
Impropriety muſt there be both in the mat- 
ter and manner of your Diſcourſes to them 
by ſpeaking what ought not to be mentioned, 
and concealing what they ought to be told, 
or by doing both in a way altogether unbe- 
coming? A Man who deſigns to ſpeak in 
publick, ſhould not only * how Men live 
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in the World, but how they ſpeak in it too. 
You ſhould be equally informed of the Lan- 
guage as well as, Conduct, that is uſual in 
it, I mean of the Signification , which the 
Men of the World annex to the Terms that 
are faſhionable among them. And this know- 
ledge of Terms was never more neceſſary to 
Preachers than in the preſent Age, the cor- 
rupt and libertine part of Mankind taking 
Pleaſure every Day to fix very criminal Sig- 
nifications on very innocent Terms. I may 
go on in my Diſcourſe with all the ſimplicity 
that can be according to the Integrity of our 
Anceſtors, and in the mean while make uſe 
of ſome of theſe Terms, which have been ſo 
vitiated: The Effect whereof is to make ſome 
in the Audience laugh, others bluſh; and ur- 
terly to deſtroy all the Benefit of my Dil: 
courſes. If therefore you would fucceed, take 
care how you neglect any, the moſt minute 
Thing, which fo neglected may ſpoil all. 
But is the Preacher, who is unacquainted 
with the Heart of Man excuſable? Whoſe 
fault is it, that he doth not know it better? 
To do ſo, he has need of nothing more than 
himſelf, and his own Reflections. Why then 
does he not reflect, and ſtudy himſelf? There 
is reſemblance between the Hearts of all 
Mankind, and he who knows his own per- 
fectly, knows that of all others. But this 
ſtudy is uncaly, and we chufe rather to go 


abroad, to ſearch Book after Book, to run 
thro' 
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thrd' large Volumes, and gather ſome Flowers 


from thence, and ſo raiſe a confuſed heap 


of what other Men have thought or ſaid. In 
the mean while we are Strangers to the di- 
ctates of our Heart and Mind; and as we 
know nothing, ſo we give our ſelves v 

little trouble to know any thing of them. 
It is true the ſtudy of the Heart is difficult, 
and to be intent on its Motions, to lay open 
the ſecret Springs of it, and diſcover all its 


Foldings is a fatiguing Imployment, but a 


neceſſary one. And you have no other 
Choice, but either to abandon your Profeſ- 
ſion, or determine to undergo the Pain of it. 

The conſtant reading of the Scriptures will 
give very great aſſiſtance to you in this La- 
bour. For upon an attentive peruſal of them, 

ou will find a natural Deſcription there of 
all the Sentiments, that have been dilcover- 
ed by you in your own Heart. He who 


firſt formed the Heart of Man, and is the 


Searcher of it, has taken care to ingrave 
them there with his own Hand. The rea- 
dieſt way to arrive at a perfect Knowledge 
of the Heart of Man, is to read the Scrip- 
tures diligently, and while we read them, ro 
reflect upon what paſſes at that time within 
us; and this Knowledge being once attained, 
you will find in it an infinite ſtore of Mora- 
lity to furniſh all your Sermons. Do juſtice 
therefore to go ſelf; for the reaſon why 


you are ſo defectiye in Morality, that you 
N 2 diverſify 
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diverſify it ſo little, and return almoſt always 
to the ſame things is, becauſe you do not 
ſufficiently inquire into the bottom of your 
Subject, and are content to touch upon it 
lightly. As you conſider no farther than the 
furface of Things, you are obliged ro have 
recourſe otherways for a ſupply of Matter, 
which the Subject itſelf for want of thorough 
Meditation on it, not furniſhing, the Mind of 
Neteſſity ſoon grows faint, and is exhauſted. 
There are ſome particular Truths belong- 
ing to every Subject; and eyery Truth has 
ſomething moral in it; ſo that if you have 
the Skill to diſcover the Truths included in 
your Subject, you will have a vaſt Field of 
Morality open before you. Whatever Sub- 
ject you treat of, treat of it throughly, and 
you will never repeat the ſame things ; but 


on the contrary the things you ſpeak will 


be always new, as well as true. 

I perceive, ſaid Cicero. ſpeaking of him. 
ſelf, that I fay Things which ſeem new, 
tho' they are indeed very old: The Reaſon 
whereof is this; the generality of the People 
have never heard them mentioned. Do'you 
deſire that the Hearers ſhould obſerve of you, 
that you tell them things which they never 
had heard ſpoken ? Tell them what is to be 
ſaid on every Subject; for we ſeldom ſay 


A 


——— 
— * 


* Ego autem & me ſzpe nova videri dicere intelligo, 
cum pervetera dicam, ſed inaudita pleriſque. De Orat. 
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what is to be ſaid, but almoſt always what 


others have ſaid upon it before us. Purſue 
this method conſtantly, and you will never 
be reduced to the neceſſity of reproducing the 
fame Perſons on the Stage, after the Exam- 

le of thoſe Preachers, who when they have 
deſcribed ſome particular Vices and Paſſions, 
imagine that they have hit upon the moſt 
beautiful and delicate part of Morality, nay 


perhaps of Chriſtian Eloquence. 


Thanks be to Heaven Deſcriptions begin 
now to be out of faſhion; and would to 
God they had been ſo long ſince; for ne- 
ver was there any Faſhion of ſo ill a taſte. 
Preachers were miſtaken in this Point, and 
willing to deceive their Hearers in it too. 


For to what purpoſe were all theſe wv roy | 


ons? What Relation, what Proportion had 
they to the End of Chriſtian Eloquence ? 
Are they of any Uſe to affect Men? To ex- 
cite in them a 8. of Virtue, and an abhor- 
rence of Vice? Not at all. All that they are 
good for, is, to pleaſe the Mind, to tickle 
the Ear, to inliven the Imagination, to raiſe 
an Admiration of the Painter's Skill. of the 
delicacy of his Hand, and the beauty of his 


Pencil. When we loſe ſight of the end, 


which the Chriſtian Orator ſhould have in 
view, we turn to the left, we wander, and 
go very faſt out of the way. Jam, ſuppoſe, 
to make a Diſcourſe upon Ambition or Ava- 
rice, what is it that I immediately think up- 

N 3 on, 
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on, that moſt imploys me, and; is my prin- 
cipal End? Is it to conſider the irongeſt and 
moſt moving Arguments, that Religion and 
Chriſtianity can ſupply me with? To mode- 
rate theſe Paſſions, and inſpire Men with the 
Horror of them? No; but to make a beau- 
tiful Deſcription of Ambition and Avarice; 
to this End I uſe; the fineſt Touches, the 
moſt lively Colours, and the moſt ſtudied 
Terms; I vring to light the moſt artificial 
and imperceptible Motions of the Heart, but 
in a manner as artificial and imperceptible, 
as they are themſelves. After a great deal of 
PAing taken in my Performance, I applaud 
my ſelf for it, and flatter my ſelf with ha- 
ving made a fine Herner of Ambition and 
Avarice, and to have ler a finiſhing Hand to 
it; with which Imagination I am delighted. 
But while I do thus, am I, think you, in the 
right way? Do I diſcharge well the Duties 
of a Chriſtian Orator? Or rather am I not 
ſtrangely miſtaken, and do I not proſtitute 
my Miniſtry ? Ido not doubt but ſome Preach- 
ers, who, are fond admirers of theſe Deſcrip- 
tions, tho' growing out of Faſhion, will cry 
out and ſay, Is it then incompatible with the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit to paint the Man- 
ners of Mankind ? Is not a Sermon a Moral 
Diſcourſe? And ſhould not the Manners of 
Men be repreſented in it? Are not our Hear- 
ers to be made to underſtand themſelves? And 
ſhould not Deſcriptions of their Vices, Dag 

ders 
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dets and Paſſions be laid before chem? where- 
in chey may ſee themſelves as in ſo many 
clear Mirrours, fo diſtinctly as to be able to 
ſayn this is as I am — This is ay eve) 
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0 By no means mn al Deſiiption of 
Man's Manners in a Sermon. I know 
F well that it is ſo far from being incom- 
patible with the Eloquence of the Pulpit, that 
on the contrary it is eſſential to it, For e- 
very Sermon ſhould be compoſed with a dę- 
ſign of reforming the Manners: of Manz ind, 
of moderating their Paſſions, of making Vice 
hateful, and Virtue lovely. The Preacher's 
Buſineſs is to ſnew the oppoſition there is be- 
tween the Lives of the generality of Chriſti- 
ans and the holy Maxims of the, Goſpel : It 
is his duty to tell them what they — that 
they may the better perceive What they, gage 
to be. Now this is not poſſible to 
without Deſcriptions and Portraitures; but 
there is ſtill a difference. I find fault onl 
#109 } N 4 wit 
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with thoſe Deſcriprions, wherein what 
in the World and in the Heart of Man is re- 
preſented in ſo artificial, ſo delicate and ela- 
borate a manner, that the generality of thoſe 
who hear them, are not able to know them- 
ſelves in them; which they only are capable 
of doing, who have as much or perhaps more 
Wir than the Preacher. As for the common 


henſions, that they believe, and with reaſon, 

that the Perſons thus deſcribed are Men of a 

Nature different from theirs, and of another 
World. 

blame likewiſe thoſe Deſcriptions, where- 

in the Paſſions of Mankind are repreſented in 


ſuch particulars, as ſerve very often to no 


other End, but to ſooth their Self- love, and 
make Vice amiable, inſtead of creating an ab- 


horrence of it. The Copy is ſo beautiful that 


Men are tempted to fall in love with the 


Original. The Preacher [convinces us, that 


ſo much Wit, Capacity and Addreſs, ſo much 
Elevation and Greatneſs of Soul is neceſſary 
to be ambitious, for Example, that they who 
are not ſo, deſire earneſtly to be, or at leaſt 
are ſenſible of ſome kind of regret to find 
that they not ſo. A Friend of mine faid to 
me one Day; I have been hearing a Preacher 
of your Acquaintance, who _ ſuch a 
-Heautiful Deſcription of prophane Love, that 
he has almoſt inſpired me with it. 
VIGO RG] DE 1 © wah „ $;: 
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I I condemn alſo thoſe tedious Deſcriptions, 
which make up the greateſt and moſt conſi- 
derable part of the Diſcourſe, 'in which they 
have a place, as the Pictures of the moſt ex- 
cellent Maſters in the Cabinets of curious 
Perſons, for Pleaſure only, for Ornament, 
Luxury and Oftentation. In ſhort all Deſcri 
tions are blameable, wherein it appears viſi- 
bly, that the Preacher's aim is to diſtinguiſh 
Himſelf, that they are in his own Judgment 
the Maſter-pieces of his Art, and that the 
Compoſition of them is one chief part of 
his Miniſtry. Antiquity never approved 
.of ſuch Deſcriptions; the ancient Orators 
both ſacred and prophane were unacquainted 
with them; they never were acknowl 
to be a part of ſublime Eloquence, and are 
indeed Corruptions of this Art, or at moſt 
but of the loweſt form of Eloquence. The 
Deſcriptions therefore which we approve of 
in a Chriſtian Diſcourſe ſhould be of this Cha- 
racer, they ſhould be fimple, without any 
Affectation of fine Terms, or elaborate Ex- 
preſſions, without any of the Oppoſitions, 
Antitheſes's and gingle of Words, which may 
do well enough in a Man, who has a mind 
to trifle, but are very filly and inſipid in a 
Chriſtian Orator, whom nothing becomes ſo 
well as Gravity and Seriouſneſs. i 
ons ſhould be always natural and like, we 
ſhould repreſent what ay is, not what 
may be, and deſcribe Men ſuch as they are, 
nor 


preach to. That your D 
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not ſuch as we imagine them to be. They 
ſhould be ſenſible and popular, eaſy to be ap- 
prehended and ſuited to every Man's Capa- 


City: 80 that we may not only know our 


felves in them; but that it ſhould be impoſſi- 
ble for us to be miſtaken: They ſhould be 
GO plain as to be diſcernible to the Eyes of 
the Multitude, for it is the Multitude we 
iptions may have 
this Air of Popularity, you ſhould draw 
them according to the Actions of the Per- 
tons, whom you undertake to deſcribe; not 
according to ſome particular Sentiments, which 
chey may have accidentally diſcovered, and 
which are not to be rightly underſtood with. 
Dur a too refined and delicate Reflection on 
our ſelves. Thus Theophraſtus has drawn all 
his Characters from the Actions of Mankind, 
and St. Chryſoflom has imitated him: For 
the Actions fall under the Senſes, and we 
never are miſtaken in them. Jeſus Chriſt, 
the firſt and greateſt Maſter in the Art of 
ſpeaking well. and conſequently in the Art 
of deſcribing the Paſſions of Mankind, forms 
His Deſcription of them from the Actions. In 
the Picture which he gives us of Hypocriſy, 
* Woe unto you, Phariſees, Hypocrites, 
*+* fays he, who ſhut up the Kingdom of 
Heaven againſt Men. For ye neither go 
in your ſelves, neither ſuffer ye them, that 


8 1 EY tC. he. * = Mad. _—— 
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* 
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are 


are entering to go in. Who devour Wi- 
dos Houſes, and for a pretence make 
long Prayers: Who co mpaſs Sea and Land 
to make one ee and when he is 
#, de , you, make him twofold more the 

hild of Hell than your ſelves. Who pay 
6 Tythe of Mint. Aniſe and Cummin, and 
5 omit the weightier: Matters of the Law. 
a Who ſtrain at a Goat, and ſwallow. a Ca- 
40 mel; ; Who make clean the outſide of the 


Cup and of the Platter, but within are full 


« of Extortion and Exceſs: Like whited Se- 
j pulchers, which indeed appear beautiful 


« without, but within are full of dead Mens 


Bones, and of all Uncleanneſs. 

It is likewiſe by the Actions, that he de- 
ſcribes the rich and their want of Compaſ- 
ſion + to the poor. There was a rich 
«« Man, who was cloathed in Purple and fine 
Linen, and fared ſumptuouſſy every Day. 
And there was a certain Beggar named La- 
« Sarus, Which was laid at his Gate full of 
«« Sores, and deſiring to be fed with the 
«+ Crambs which fall from the rich Man's 
Table: Moreover the Dogs came and lick- 
++ ed his Sores, ” What an Air of Simplici- 
ty. and Greatneſs may be obieryed in theſe 
Deſcriptions! 

Let your Deſcriptions... be interſperſed 
Frgoghour your whole Dileourle, #99 not 
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made a ſeparate part of it. As you inform your 
Hearers what they ſhould be, tell them like- 
wiſe what they are, that by this Oppoſition 
they may be made to enter into themſelves, 
that they may be humbled and confounded. 
You act a very unbecoming Part, when you 
value your ſelf upon the Talent of a good 
Deſcriber. - Let your Deſcriptions be drawn 
without any appearance of Deſign, and in 
ſuch a Proportion as is neceſſary to inſtruct, 
affect or perſuade your Hearers. Make uſe 
of them as a means only which Eloquence 


' affords you for the attainment of your End, 


and not for the miſ-leading of you from it. For 
this they certainly do, if yon employ them 
only as vain Amuſements and empty Orna- 
ments of your Diſcourſes. © | 


But above all let your Deſcriptions be Chri- 
ſtian. Be mindful always of the Character 


which you are to maintain. Let them be 


ſueh as become the majeſty of the Pulpit with- 


out any of that trifling, which is proper only 
for a Comedy and the Stage: Particularly 
let them always carry with them an abhor- 
rence of Vice, and a love of Virtue. Repre- 
{ent conſtantly the Diſorders of humane Paſ- 
ſions in ſuch a manner, as may make them 
odious and terrible, ſo that the very way of 
deſcribing them may create theſe Impreſſions, 
and caſt a Veil over every thing, that may 
make them appear in any degree amiable. In 


ſhorr, let your Deſcriptions be ſo framed, - 
the 
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the Hearer my judge, as ſoon as he under - 
ſtands them, that they are not ſo much the 
Work of a learned and ingenious Hand, as of 
a Heart prompted by the love of Virtue and 
hatred of Vice. Theſe are the Deſcriptions 
proper for Sermons, agreeable to the Rules 
of Eloquence, and very natural, Ornaments 
of it. | : . 
1 think my ſelf obliged to propoſe ſome 
few Examples of theſe Deſcriptions, as I have 
repreſented them, and as they ſuit with the 
Laws of true Eloquence. The Prophets and 
St. Chry/oſtom will ſupply us with them. 
| © * Becauſe. the Daughters of Sion are 
* haughty, ſays Iſaiab, and walk with ſtretch- 
ed forth Necks, and wanton Eyes, walk- 
ing and mincing as they go, and making 
** a tinkling with their Feet. Therefore the 
Lord will {mite with a Scab the Crown 
of their Heads; and in that Day he will 
take away the brayery of their tinkling 
* Ornaments, about their Feet, and their 
Cauls, and their round tires like the Moon, 
the Chains, and the Bracelets, and the 
„% Mufflers, the Bonnets, and the Ornaments 
of the Legs, and the Headbands, and the 
* Tablets, aud the Ear-rings, the Rings, and 
** the Nole-jewels, the changeable Suits of Ap- 
s parel, and the Mantles, and wimples, and 


— 
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the Sauter, rhe Glaſſes and the fi 
Linen, #nd the Hoods; and rhe Veils. _ ; 
A Chriſhan' Orator may eaſily fail in de- 
tails of this Natute. He mult be cautious there- 
fore, and obſerve, exactly, what our Language 
will beat, aud be particularly careful to im- 
prove them aſter the Example of the Pro- 
het, who having condeſcended to ſpeak of 
uch minute things, on a ſudden raiſes his 


4 
S. 


Style, ſaying, Inſtead of a ſweet Smell there 


«ſhall be'a ſtink, and inſtead of a Girdle a 
«© Rent, and inſtead of well fer Hair, Bald- 
«« neſs; and inſtead of a Stomacher a girding 
« of Sackloath, and burning inſtead of Beau- 
« ty. The Vengeance of the Lord ſhall'ex- 
tend even to the Men whom you take ſo 
„much pains to pleaſe with all theſe vain 
« Ornaments, the braveſt and the comlieſt 
of them ſhall fall by the Sword, and in the 
« War. In ſhorr, fo extream will be the 


common Affliction, that the very Gates of 


« $07 ſhall lament and mourn, and $07 her 


«« ſelf ſhall reſemble a diſconſolate Woman 
*« ſitting upon the Ground and taken up 


«© wholly with her Grief.” This Deſcripti- 


on of the Luxury and Vanity of Women, as 


well as of the Puniſhment of God upon them, 


is very noble, and at the fame time very af- 
. | 
Think not, my Brethren, ſays St. Chry- 


* Homil. xvii. On the Epiſt. to the Rom. 
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in this Life attends ir: Does any thing 


Plays, Entertainments, Buildings, and o- 


yond the Grave. We may obſerve Men, 
* when they are almoſt expiring, taken up 


appointing a magnificent Funeral. Some 


ed with diſdain at a poor Man, that beg- 


this a ſufficient Proof of the Tyranny of 


as the miſerable Reputation of having cor- 


obſtinate Innocency : For it is incredible 
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/oftom , deſcribing vain Glory, think not 
either on Heaven from whence it for ever 
excludes us, or on Hell, into which it 
plunges us; but conſider only what even 


engage us in more Expence and Trouble, 
or expoſe us to more Affronts? How la- 
viſhly do we eonſume our Fortunes in 


ther the like Follies? It is afflicting to ſee 
every Day how ſome Men rob others of 
their Wealth to keep up their Expences 
in Huntſmen, Dogs and Horſes : The 
Madneſs of vain Glory reaches even be- 


with raifing Monuments for themſclyes, or 
of them who in their Life-time have ſpurn- 


ged an Alms of them, in theſe laſt Mo- 
ments think only how to be profule in ri- 
diculous and vain Expences: And is not 


this Paſſion? It is horrible to conſider how 
it makes a part even of immodeſt Love, 
in the Injoyments whereof Men do not 
ſomerimes ſo much defire a brutal Pleaſure, 


rupted a virtuous Perſon, and that ar laſt 
they have overcome the pureſt and moſt 


++ what 
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what a, multitude of Evils are produced by 
this Paſſion. I had rather be a Slave to 
all the Barbarians in the World than to 
Vain- glory; they cannot impoſe any thing 
ſo grievous on their · Vaſſals, as what this 


Paſſion commands thoſe, who are Subject 


to its Power. I expect, it tells them, that 
you ſhould be ſubmiſſive and obedient to 
all Men, not to thoſe only who are above 
you, but to others likewiſe who are your 
Inferiors. Neglect the Salvation of your 
Soul, deſpiſe Virtue, laugh at Heaven and 
Hell, and take no care of any thing where- 
by you may be ſaved. If you do Good 
let it be always with a View, not of plea- 
ſing God, bur of acquiring Glory : Never 
diſturb your ſelf about the Reward, which 
is promiſed to thoſe, who do Good in ſe- 
cret. When you beſtow your Charity, or 
faſt, endure all the Pain that accompa- 
nies your good Words, but have no regard 
to the ſolid Advantage, that may be reap- 
ed from them. Can any thing be more 
tyrannical than theſe Impoſitions? Vain- 
glory may be likewiſe eſteemed the Mo- 
ther of Avarice and Envy. Was all this 
croud of Servants and Officers magnifi- 
cently dreſs'd, of Paraſites and Flatterers, 
all theſe gilded Chariots, and ſo many o- 
ther Follies ſtill more vain, were they all 
the Invention of Neceſſity? Do they not 

owe 
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Pleaſure. e ee act oof om tf 
The beauty of this, Deſcription leads me to 
another of St. Chryſoſſom's making, vix. that 
of Euvy. For every thing that comes from 
him, may be ſaid to come from a maſterly 
rene eee eee 
Alt is more eaſie, ſays he, to find Perſons 
Vwho weep with thoſe that weep, tho? there 
be nothing in it but what is very melancho- 
ly, than to ſee any who rejoice with thoſe 
. rejoice. They are willing enough to 


„ mingle their Tears with the Tears of other 


„Men, but they are not in the leaſt incli- 
enable to take an equal Part in their Joy; 
* nay, ſometimes they ate more diſpoſed to 
** weep when others are moſt over. joyed; 
* which is the pure Effect of Envy. Is any 
thing, my Brethren, more to be pity d than 
this deteſtable Paſſion ? For it ſtrives not a- 
gainſt Man, ſo much as againſt God, and 
5 deltroys all the Good which he hath im- 
planted in Man. Conſider then you who 
are poſſeſſed with this unhappy Paſſion, to 
** What a Condition it reduces you; and let 
your own lntereſt at leaſt . with you, 
** if that of your Brother has no Influence 
upon you. Why do you ſuffer your ſelf 
** to fall into thoſe Agitations, which are ſo 
*« pernicious to you? To what end do you 
*« perplex and diſquiet your ſelf ? Is it be- 
** cauſe your Brother 15 advanced to * ? 
5799 tf 15 
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This ſhould fill you with Joy and” Plea- 
% ſure: You ſhould give Glory to God for 
this promoting otic of your own Members. 
« If you ſay, that the Glory that is given to 
God by all Men on your Brother's account, 
is the Reaſon of your Vexation, I have 
nothing to anſwer; only conſider the Ten- 
„ 'dehcy of this Eumity which you declare 
« an him, and tremble. The Glory of 
God; you fay, does not afflict you, but the 
* Glory of this Perſon; yet perhaps it is thro 
im chat God is glorified. Your Averſion 
therefore reflects back upon God: But you 
„Had rather God yere glorified thro' you; 
aud ſo he may be if you take Pleaſure only 
m the Honour of your Brother: By this 
„ means yon will be the Author of thoſe 
« Bleflings which God will certainly receive, 
«« When it ſhall be obſery'd, that he has Ser- 
vants free from Envy, who delight as much 


oo 


* 


„ in the Happineſs of their Brethren as in 


their own. No Enmity is ſo cruel as that 
„f Envy; other Averſions ceaſe with the 
* Subje& of them, but the envious Man ne- 
ver becomes a Friend to him, againſt whom 
he has conccived Enyy. In other Conflicts 
„Men engage openly, in this privately; in 
* orhers they do not want at leaſt fair Pre- 
*« tences, bur in this there is nothing to be 
diſcerned but Folly. We may fay there- 
fore that this is the greateſt of all Evils : It 
«« diffolyes religious Aſfemblies, and begets 
8 HFHereſies; 
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«© Hereſies; it has formerly armed one Bro- 
ether againſt another, and imbrued the Mur- 
«- derer's Hand; in innocent Blood. It has 
made Nature rebel againſt it ſelf; introdu- 
ced Death, and ſuppreſſed all thought in a 
Parricide of Father, Mother, Brother and 
„ himſelf. Cain was fo furiouſly poſſeſſed 
with Envy, that when God'himlelf endca- 
„ vout'd to appeaſe him, ſaying, anto thee 
« ſhall be his Deſire, and thou ſhalt rule 
over him; yet was he inflexible. His 
Diſeaſe was ſo incurable, that Remedies 
of any kind did but irritate it the more. 
„But what is the Cauſe of this Envy? Is it 
the Honour which your Brother paid to 
God by ſacrificing to him? If fo, what 
greater Wickedneſs could the Devil himſelf 
commit? Or is it the Reputation he has 
of being more holy and more innocent than 
yo? If you would in this Particular ex- 
cel him, let him live, that your Virtue may 
have matter for continual Exerciſe, and 
that you may have more Honour in ſur- 
* . living than a dead Man. Do you 
not fee, that by killing him, the whole 
*© World acknowledges him to be the Con- 
gqueror and you the Conquer d? But Envy 
** conſiders nothing. What Glory could a 
*© Parricide expect in Solitude, where there 
** was no Inhabitant ? Yet nothing checks 
him. He follows blindly the Incitement of 


the Devil, and murders his own Brother. 
? O2 The 
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The Devil was not content with Man's be- 
coming Subject to Death by ſinning; this 
„ cruel Spirit, who is never to be 1 
++ with our Miſeries, was impatient to ſee the 
++ ſpeedy Execution of a Puniſhment, which 
Vas procured by his own Artifice. Tho 
he was afſur'd that Man would very ſoon 
return to the Earth, whence he was taken, 
yet this was not enough: A natural Death 
« jeem'd too flow to him; he was deſirous 


„ to ſee the Son die before his Father, and 


one Brother ſlaughtered by another. See 
then the effects of Envy from the begin- 
ning of the World, and the opportunities 
the Devil has received from it of ſatisfy ing 
„ himſelf with our Misfortunes. 

Here then, before-we go farther, let us re- 


fle for ſome moments on the Deſcriptions 


which I have laid before you. Do they not 


appear all to be of that Character which is 


moſt agrecable to ſound Eloquence ? Is there 
not all the Simplicity that can be wiſhed in 
them? Can it be ſo much as ſuſpected that 


rhe Orator has any inclination to ſparkle, or 
ſnew his Wit? Here are no ſtudied or affect- 


cd terms, but a perfect copy of Nature: Every 


vain and envious Man may eaſily know him- 


ſelf in them, they are perfectly ſenſible and 
popular. St. Chry/offom is inimitable in this 


point. He never deſcribes Vices ſeparately 
from their Subject: My meaning is, he de- 


icribes not Envy and Vain- glory, but the en- 


vious 
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vious and yain-glorious Man, Hence it is that 
his Deſcriptions are taken almoſt always from 
the actions of Men; which is the Reaſon that 
they are ſo much of a level with the under- 
ſtanding of all the World: Then they are ſo 
artificially intermixed in the body of his Diſ- 
courſe, that even when he is making them, 
he ſeems to be doing ſomething elſe. They 
are wrought by him after ſuch a manner, that 
they tend always to the leaving ſome whole- 
ſome Impreſſions on the Heart; becauſe his 
hand is always guided, and his mind animated 
with zeal for the Salvation of Souls. Let us 
not forget one of the moſt fertile Cauſes of that 
variety, which we have declared ſo eſſential 
to Eloquence, and on which we have ſo long 
argued. This is the Knowledge of applyi 
properly, and managing rightly the hiſtori 
Facts of Religion: Whereby I mean whatever 
the Scripture, Fathers and Councils have ſaid 
on every Chriſtian Subject. If you draw from 
theſe great ſtores, you will neyer want abun- 
dant matter wherewithal to vary your Diſ- 
courſes. 

It is therefore of the utmoſt Conſequence 
to the Preacher, that he make a well choſen 
Collection out of the ſacred and learned Wri- 
ters. If he will confine himſelf preciſely to 
the ſentiments and reflections, which the Sub- 
ject may it ſelf ſuggeſt to him, his Diſcourſe 
may be exact, true, ſimple and natural, but 
it will be neither full enough, nor ſo diyerſi- 
Vat; | Q 3 fied 
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fied and ſo Chriſtian as it ought to be. Let us 
meditate upon our Subject with ever ſo much 
penetration and attention, yet our Meditation 
muſt be aſſiſted by reading. This gives us a 
thouſand different views of it, either by re- 
preſenting to us the thoughts of the Author 
we are reading, or by awakening in our ſelves 
thoſe Ideas whereof perhaps we ſhould other- 
wife have taken no notice at all. The Chri- 
ſtian Religion which we preach,” is not a Sy- 
ſtem founded on pure Speculation and Reaſon- 
ing, but on Authority and Revelation. The 
moſt happy fancy is not ſufficient for a Chri- 
ſtian Orator; we may admire the exactneſs, 
the copiouſneſs and penetration of his Genius, 
but ſtill we are to ſeek for the Spirit of Chri- 
ſtianity, and Foundation of our Religion both 
in him and his Diſcourſes. * | 


4 
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No Man can be a good Preacher, witb- 
ou being a good Logician and a good 
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2 UT this maſs of Erudition, collected 
| from the ſacred and ancient Writers, 
mult not be undigeſted and unformed ; a right 
application of Logick and a good uſe of Di- 
N | | vinity 


! 
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vinity is the Soul and Spirit of it. For all the 
belbgand exactneſs of an accurate Logician, 
with; all the depth and folidity of an able Di- 
vine ſhould meet together in the Perſon of a 
Miniſter; of the Goſpel ; wit hout the Concur- 
rence of theſe two Qualities; I will venture 
to ſay, that he will never be more than a 
weak and empty Declaimer. It will be asked 
what kind of Logick this is, which is ſo nece{- 
ſary and becoming in a Chriſtian Orator. Not 
that certainly which Quiutiliam lays, * reſines 
upon and cavils at every thing; which ſpenils 


its ſelf in vain Niceties, which endeavours to 


find Truth where it is not; and abandons the 
reality of things to run after Shadows and Fi- 
gures; which gives us ſpecious Sophiſms in 
the room of plauſible and popular Reaſons, and 
may be ſaid rather to tear the matter aſunder 
than to divide it. This ſort of Logick which 
Quintilian himſelf excluded from the Bar, 
ſnould be baniſhed likewiſe from the Pulpit. 
An acute kind of Logick is a quality indeed 
to he defired in the Chriſtian Orator; I mean, 
that which is ſharp and penetrating, and of 
uſe to diſcern with certainty Truth from Fal- 
thood; ſuch a kind of Logick as diſtinguiſhes 
with particular exactneſs, what is proper or 
foreign to the Subject, conſiders all the parts 
that compoſe it, diſtributes and orders them 
according to their relation to, and dependence 
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on one another, divides the Matter it is upon, 
with Addreſs, without reducing it into ſuch 
fine parts as are inviſible to the moſt attentive 
Eyes ; that tends always to the end which it 
propoſes, directly, without any of thoſe Di- 
ions and Amaſemenrs that make us loſe 
ſight of the principal Object, and are tedious 
to us; that helps the Mind to think accurate- 
ly. yet without conftraint, removes all obſcu- 
rity and ambiguity in our Expreſſions and Re- 
flections; determines the true Senſe of every 
thing by the clear and diſtinct Idea that it gives 
of it; diſpoſes all the propoſitions of à Diſ- 
courſe in ſo natural an Order, that one flows 
from the other, as from the Fountain- head; 
that goes back as far as the firſt Principles, 
and from them draw neceſſary and evident 
Conſequences; admits of no proof but what 
is concluding and invincible, and unites the 
whole force of the Diſcourſe together, as it 
were in one ſingle Point, in order to make 
the ſtronger Impreſſion on the Mind, which 
ſees and: perceſves it at one glance. Such is 
the Logick which according to its true defini- 
tion, is nothing elſe but the Art of thinking 
always rightly, and of expreſſing our ſelves, 
and reaſoning always accurately: Such, I ſay, 
is the Logick which is approved, and even 
conſecrated in the Pulpit; wherein it is made 
ſerviceahle to oue of the moſt holy and ſub- 
lime adminiſtrations of Religion. 


* It 
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elt is in Ciceros Opinion an indiſputable 
and firſt Principle, that it is impoſſible to be 
an Orator without the Science of Philoſophy. 
much leſs ever to arrive at that perfection of 
Eloquence which he requires in him, and which 
he can hardly find any where but in his own 
Idea. f For without the help of this Science, 
ſays he, How ſhall we know the Genus and 
Species of every thing, explain and define it, di- 
ſtribute it into its particular parts, judge what 
is true and what is falſe, diſcern Conſequences, 
foreſee Contradictions, guard againſt Equivo- 
cations,'take away all Ambiguiries, and ſſ 
of the Duties of civil Life, of Virtue and the 
Manners of Mankind? Sc. Is it not clearer 
than the Light, that this is exactly the Lo- 
gick Jam ſpeaking of? Or at leaſt that it is 
an eſſential part of this Philoſophical Science 
ſo neceſſary in an Orator. 

We may affirm therefore without ſcruple, 
that the ſcarcity of good Orators is owing to 
the little regard which the generality of choſe 
have for this Science, who undertake to ha- 
rangue the Publick. For, adds this Great Ma- 
ſter, there ſhould be a concurrence of two ſe- 
veral Arts to the forming of them, one of 
comprehending things, the other of expreſſing - 
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* Poſitum fit igitur in primis, fine Philoſophia non poſſe 
effici quem ger eloquentem. De Orat. N 

5 * ſine Philoſophorum diſciplini genus & ſpe» 
clem. bid. 
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them. Some apply themſelves 0 the un- 
| ing of Things, others to che; ſcience 
of Words; by which means none attain to 
true and perfect Eloquence. Whereag, if you 
would either attain to it, or come near it, yon 
we ſhall be ſtill in danger of ſeeing that al- 
ways which in all Times has been ſeen; f I 
mean, many agrecable and fine Speakers, but 
few or almoſt none truly eloquent. 21 2111 
+ Demoſibenes was fox a great while a con- 


ſtant Hearer of Plato; Cicero himicif. before 


he entred the Liſts of Eloquence, ſtudied; un- 
der the moſt celebrated Philoſophers, and con- 
feſſes, that he owed his being an Orator, if 
indeed he might call himſelf one, much more 
to the Academies of the Philoſophers, than to 


the Schools of the Rbetoricians. 61283 ng 


By what I have ſaid, cit evidently: 
that a Miniſter of the Goſpel cannot be a goo 
Preacher without being at the ſame time 2 
good Logician, For if he is either ignorant 


aof this Att, or neglects it, his Diſcourſes to 
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Alia intelligendi; alia dicendi Diſciplins eſt g &ab;alſis 


rerum, ab aliis verborum dqctrina quæritur, qui fit ut veram 


iam atque abſolutam eloquentiam nemo conſequatur. D 
D 9 10 291116 5 gun mos 
+Diſertos ait ſe vidiſſe multos, eloquentem omnino nemi- 


2 nem. Ibid. r I's 


- |} Cyjus ex Epiſtola intelligi poteſt, quam frequens fuer it 
Platonis auditor. e * 847 

“ Fateor me oratorem, fi maddfim, aut quicung; fim, non 
ex Rhetorum officinis, ſed ex Academiæ Spatiis extitiſſe. Pe 
Orat, Ng 
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the People will be without Rule; Order, Prin- 
ciples, Light and Efficacy, nay, very often 
without Truth: And what Good —— 
duced from Diſcourſes of this character? 
Every Chriſtian Diſcourſe, Which is not com- 
poſed of proper, exact, ttue, inſtructive and 
forcible nings, all tending with rapidity 
to the ſame end, all ſucceeding one another 
and all linked together by an almoſt inviſible 
Chain: Every Diſcourle that is not ſo com- 
poſed, is a bad Sermon. But will the Preacher 
without the help of Logick be ſo skilful as to 
form ſuch an admirable Contexture as this is, 
wherein the whole ſtrength of the Diſcourſe 
conſiſts, and whence all the nerves of Elo- 
quence derive their Origine ? If therefore you 
would be aſſured of the goodneſs of your 
Diſcourſe, make an exact Analy/zs of it your 
ſelf, examine all its parts, obſerve their con- 
nexion and dependence on one another; ſe- 
te things from the Words where with they 
e wrap d up, and conſider them ſo ſtrip d of 
all their ornaments: If after ſuch a Separation 
you do not diſcover in them this train of Ar- 
ents whereof I have been ſpeaking, never 
wait for the Opinion of the Publick, but do- 
_ your ſelf Judge and pronounce it to be a 
Diſcourſe. | This ſort of Aualyſir is a kind 
of Crucible, wherein nothing bur good Gold 
can ſtand the teſt, eyery thing impure. eyapo- 
rates or is reduced to droſs. If the greateſt 


part of the Diſcourſes, which we hear, were 
2 put 
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put to this trial, would there be many of 
them, think you, able to endure the fire of 
this exact and rigorous Analyſis? How many 
of them would vaniſh into Smoak ?: How ma- 
ny would leave behind nothing but a heap of 
taſteleſs and inſipid Aſhes? And this is the 
true Reaſon, why ſo many Diſcourſes, that 
are admired and applauded at the pronoun- 
cing, are after the Printing deſpiſed and laid 
aſide as ſo much waſte Paper. The Reader 
has leiſure to make this Analy/zs of them tho 
the Hearer has not. tl 51 
But if a Preacher be a good Logician, is it 
neceſſary he ſhould ſhew his Talent? I fay 
no; on the contrary he ſliould endeavour to 
conceal it ſo well while he is ſpeaking, that 
we may imagine we ſee and hear the Orator 
only. You ſhould think like a Logician, but 
not ſpeak like one: His language is not ſuit- 
able to the character of an Orator, which is 
what you repreſent. The one, if the thin 

he ſpeaks are to his liking, troubles himſelf 
very little about the manner of ſpeaking them; 
the other conſiders both the matter and the 
manner: The language of the former is dry, 
that of the latter copious: One explains him- 
ſelf with ſimplicity and cloſeneſs; the other 
diſperſes throughout the ſeveral. parts of his 
Diſcourſe, turns, figures and images: One re- 
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- Diſputandi & loquendi Dialecticorum ſit, oratorum au- 
tem dicendi & ornandi. De Orat. | * 


prelents 
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preſents Truth naked, without dreſs or orna- 
ment, the other beautifies and adorns it. 
Whence proceeds this difference of language, 
but from the different Ends which each 
ropoſes? The Logician has no other view 
— to inſtruct, to inform the Underſtand- 
ing, and demonſtrate Truth; if he ſucceeds 
in this deſign, he has accompliſhed all his 
wiſhes. The Orator too ſhould inſtruct, in- 
form, and demonſtrate things; but he ſhould 
beſides perſuade, touch and act upon the 
Heart, and prevail upon the Will; for obtain- 
ing of which End, he adds to the ſubtilty and 
accuracy of the Logician, the force, the ardor, 
and fire of Motion, ſublimiry of Thoughts, 
beauty of Expreſſions, with a torrent and re- 
dundancy of Words. Wh 
* In my Opinion therefore, as the Roman 
Orator decides in this Caſe, no Man can be 
perfectly Eloquent, if beſides the Faculty, 
which is peculiar to him, he has not the Sci- 
cence of Logicians; for tho' there may ſeem 
a difference between diſcourſing and diſputing, 
and that it is one thing to talk and another to 
ſay, yet both meet together in a Diſcourſe. 
The Logicians Character is to talk and diſ- 


pute, the Orator's to ſpeak and adorn what 


— 


Eſſe igitur perfectè Eloquentis puto, non eam ſolùm fa- 
cultatem habere, quæ ejus propria, ſed etiam Dialecticorum 
Scientiam aſſumere. Quanquam aliud videatur oratio eſſe, 
aliud diſputatio, nec idem loqui quod dicere: Attamen u- 
trumq; in diſſerendo eſt, | 

he 
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he ſays. Tt is of ſo much Conſequence to all 
thoſe ho deſign thetmſelves for the buſineſs 
of the Pulpit, to be convinced, that without 
the aſſiſtarice of Logick they will neyer be, 1 
do not ſay excellent, but even indifferent 
Preachers, that we cannot too much convince 
them of it. It will not therefore be unſer- 
viceable in Cicrros judgment, which in a mat- 
ter of this Nature, ſhonld paſs for an infallible 
Deciſion, to rake iti here the Opinion of one 
of the greateſt Maſters of all Antiquity in the 
Art of ſpeaking finely, and that is Plato's, 
which Cicero himſelf could not ſufficiently ad- 
mire. For what Eloquence, ſays he, was 
ever more Divine than Plato's? It is impot- 
ſible to form a higher and more ſublime Idea 
of Eloquence, than that which this admirable 
Philoſopher has traced out to us in his Dia- 
logues: But he never fails of introducing Lo- 
gick in them. as one of the moſt eſſential 
rts of an Orator. We will recite one Paſ- 
ge only taken out of the celebrated Dialogue, 
where he examines the Cauſes of Beauty in 
Difconrfes. f Here he proves the neceſſity of 
Logick, to attain to true and perfect Elo- 
qucnce, and the Reaſon he gives for it is, 
that without Logick an Orator will never be 
able to underſtand or to explain well the Na- 
ture of the things on which he is to ſpeak : 


Lo 


——— 


1 Quis uberior in dicendo Platone? Jovem fic, fi Græcè 
loquatur, loqui. Cic. de Clar. Orat. | 
f Plat. Phazdrus, five de pulchro. 

How 
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How then will he ſpeak of them? Whence 
he concludes, chat the more noble Arts have 
all occaſton for . as well as 
for the Contemplation of the fablime Matters, 
which belong to the Knowledge of Nature; 
becauſe from 12 as from a fruitful Spring, 
is derived that Elevation, Sublimity, Extent 
and Force of Soul, which makes great Orators. 
He decides therefore without heſitation, and 
Cerro aſter him, that this wonderful Art, 
which” Pericles had learned of the Philoſo- 
pher Anaxagoras, Was, what render'd him the 
moſt pere of all the Orators of Greece. - 
rat will the young Preachers ſay to this, 
they who are ſo polite Rad florid, and expreſs 
nothing but Contempt and Averſion to the 
of Logick ? Who would count the time 
they ſhould Þ be obliged to employ in it, among 
cher loft hours: Who imagine, that it is an 
Art Abſolutely of no uſe = Eloquence, and 
ſhould be left entirely ro the Diſputes and 
Cavillings of the School. However, I con- 
jure them as they yalue their Reputation, to 
alter their Opinions in this point, and to look 
hereafter with other Eyes upon Logick. Let 
them acknowledge the abſolute neceſſi of 
it for the worthy diſcharge of their Mini 
Let them apply themſelves with all their mi he 
to to acquaint themſelves with the Uſe of it. 


„ Hic attulit hanc artem omnium maximam quaſi lucem 
ad ea, quz ab aliis confusè dicebantur. Diale&icam mihi vi- 
deris dicere ? recte inquam, intelligis. Cic. de Clar. Orat. 
Speakang\ of the Orator Servius. 


them 
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them belieye the Roman Orator, . Who. de- 
clares, that it is the greateſt of all Arts, and 
that it is as it were. a Light to guide, them 
through all the difficult Paths of Eloquence, 
without the Help whereof they would walk. 
in Darkneſs, inevitably. wander, and ſtumble 
at every Step they take. . wind 
But ſome will = the firſt Preachers of 
the Goſpel, the Fe and holy Fathers, did 
very well Without ee rich NES 57 


13 4 


in need of al theſe forei n Aff ſtances to make 
Impreſſion; 1s to iſtcuft ; its Power, and to 
contradict * St. Paul who declares to the Co- 
rinthians, that his Preaching was not with 
the enticing Words of Mens Wiſdom, but in 


the Power of God. To this Objection, with 


which Men are ſometimes perplexed, I an- 
ſwer. Firſt, That the Apoſtles might do very 
well without Logick : The Power of Mira- 
cles which their Lord had communicated, to 
them made ſufficient amends for the defect 
of Art. When you have the Gift of Tongues 
as they had, can make the lame walk, the 
blind to ſee, and raiſe the dead, we will diſ- 
penſe with your conforming to the Rules of 
Logick : But till then, uſe it as a means to- 
wards attaining your End; otherwiſe you 
4 who: n us to W. 
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human Helps, when the divine are wanting. 
Secondly. I anſwer, That the Apoſtles 
accotding to the Rules of Logick ; as they 
were eloquent without Deſign, in the Opi- 
nion of St. Auſlin, fo likewile were they Lo- 
gicians too; witneſs their Diſcourſes and E- 
piſtles, witneſs thoſe Paſſages of St. Paul, 
which St. Auſtin has analyſed in his excellent 
Work concerning the Doctrine of Chtiſtia 
nity. The holy Spirit which guided their 
Tongues and Pens, directed them to ſpeak 
and write in a manner moſt proper to con» 
vince and perſuade thoſe, for whom they 
wrote, and to whom they ſpoke ; and by ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence made them ſpeak and 
write according to the rules of the moft 
fect Logick. Thirdly, I anſwer, Thar this 
Art was not unknown to the holy Fathers, 
thoſe great Models of Chriſtian Eloquence, 
many of them, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Baſil had 
ſtudied ir from their Youth in the moſt 
famous Academies :* But they were not con- 
tent with being inſtructed in it, they made 
uſe of it in their Diſcourſes, which we ſhall 
eaſily allow, if we read them with Reflecti- 
on. Theſe excellent Maſters were too diſ- 
cerning, and underſtood too well the Duties 
of the Miniſtry of the Word, not to perceive 
the uſefulneſs of Logick when managed (if 
I may dare to ſay ſo) artfully by eloquent 
Hands, in order to the worthy diſcharge of 
all its Functions. St. Chry/o/toms proves the 
P Neceſſity 
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Neceſſity of it in his fourth Book of the 
Prieſthood. Fourthly, I anſwer, The uſe of 
Logick by no means hinders every good 
Preacher from being able to ſay with the A- 
oltle, my Preaching is not with the enticing 
et ot Man's Wildom, but in demonſtra- 
tion of the Spirit and of Power, ſince in his 
Sermons he employs the Word of God alone, 
and the Truths which are revealed in it: 
For this is the only Matter upon which a 
good Preacher exerciſes all the exactneſs and 
jubtilty of Logick; and the particular Rea- 
ſon why he does ſo, nay why he is obliged 
to do ſo, is, that it is the Will of God to 
convert Men by the aſſiſtance of Men, that 
he has thought fit to aſſociate them with him- 
ſelf in this important Work. as Inſtruments 
of his Sovereign Power; and that iin order to 
the accompliſhing this Deſign, he has ap- 
pointed, that his divine Word ſhould be 
preached to Mankind, not indifferently by all 
Men, but by a particular number of choſen 
Perſons ſent from him, and inveſted with his 
Authority; and in a manner conformable to 
the Nature of Man, and conſequeutly in a wiſe 
and rational manner. But how will it be 

reached thus, unleſs the Hearers are made 
ſenſible by proper ſolid and convincing Ar- 
guments of the force of the eſſential Truths 
contained in holy. Scripture ? Now to Rea- 
ſon in a proper, ſolid and convincing manner 
upon the great Objects of Chriſtianity, is — 
211950 * exce 
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excel in the Art of Th 405 Neither he that 
0 1 S ſays St. Paul, is any thing, neither 


he that watereth, but God that giveth the 


encreaſe : Vet unleſs you had both planted” 
and watered, what would you have gather- 
ed ? Thus the Preacher, 45 org how 
eloquent and affecting ſoever his Diſcourſes 
may be does not convert; it is God, who 
works this difficult Change by virtue of his 
Grace. Yet how many Sinners are there, 
who had never been converted without theſe 
Diſcourſes ' which abound with Eloquence, 
Strength, Earneſtneſs and Unction. 
I faid a Preachet ſhould be an able Divine 

as well as an exact Logician, this now I am 
to prove. A Divine, is a Man by his Pro- 
ſeſſion obliged to ſpeak of God and his At- 
tributes, co explain all the Truths of Religi- 
on, ang unfold all irs Myſteries, to 'diſtin- 
guiſn between Matters of Faith and of Opi- 
nion, to confure all Frrors, and diſcover the 
nature and eſſence of all Vices and Virtues: 
He is a Man familiarly converſant in holy 
Scriptures, which he reads as conſtantly as 
he breaths; one who underſtands the true 
Senſe of theſe divine Writings, and from this 
immenſe Treaſure borrows all the Proofs of 
what he ſays; from whom nothing is hidden 
in all facred Antiquity, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
Fathers and Councils. Such an one doubt- 
leſs is an able Divine; but is not this too the 
Character, that a Preacher ſhould come ap 
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to? And is not the Idea of one included evi- 
dently in the Idea of the other? It is true 
this Idea is not applicable mutually to both 
of them, I mean that tho” the Idea of a Divine 
is ſuitable to the Preacher, yet it does not fol- 
low, that the Idea of the Preacher does as 

well ſuit with the Divine. For a Man may 
be a great Divine without being a Preacher, 
but he can never be a Preacher without be- 
ing a good Divine. Farther, I affirm, that 
the Preacher ſhould be more a Divine, than 
the Divine himſelf: The Propoſition may at 
firſt view ſeem a Paradox, yet nothing is more 
true. For whom is the Divine to ſpeak to con- 
cerning God and his Attributes? To whom 
is he to explain our Doctrines and unfold our 
Myſteries? To a certain number of Perſons 
very nigh of the ſame Age and Profeſſion, 
and deſigned for the ſame Imployments; who 
at particular Hours of the Day meetꝰ roge- 
ther, as Dilciples, to hear attentively the In- 
ſtructions of a Maſter, who compoſe not a 
very numerous Audience, and come general- 
ly with ee and Affections free 
from the Prejudices, that might prevent the 
moſt perfect Acquieſcence in the Truths, 
which are deſigned to be inſinuated to them. 
Such is the Theater on which the Divine 
exerciſes his Talents, and diſplays the full 
extent of his Erudition. But who are they 
to whom the Preacher is engaged by his Mi- 


niſterial Function to demonſtrate the dye 
O 
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of God, and to give a high Idea of this iufi- 
nitely perfect Being? To publiſh the Truths 


of Religion and to ſet forth all that is moſt 


ſublime and moſt profound in our Myſterics ? 
To a world of Perſons of every Condition, 
Age, Sek and Profeſſion, to great and ſmall, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, good 
and bad, to the believer and to the incredu- 
lous; being like * St. Paul equally a Debtor 
both to the Greeks and to the Barbariaus, 
both to the wiſe and to the unwiſe. Such is 
the Theater, on which the Preacher being 
expoſed to the Eyes of the Publick, is a oe 
Ctacle, in the Language of the great Apoſtle, 
ro Heaven and Earth. Upon the difference 
of this Theater, that is, the diverſity of Per- 
ſons whom the Preacher and the Divine are 
to ſpeak to, I found the abſolute neceſſity 
there is, that the Preacher ſhould be more a 
Divine than the Divine himſelf ; ſhould be a 
more perfect Maſter in the Science of Reli- 
gion, and know how to manage it with more 
Strength and Addreſs. For it is not his bu- 
fineſs to explain the Truths of Chriſtianity 
in an abſtracted and unintelligible manner, or 
in one at leaſt intelligible to few; nor in a 
manner that requires the whole Attention 
and Application of a Mind accuſtomed to 
perceive the fineſt and molt fubtle Beings, 
which is the way of Divines: But in a ſenſi- 
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ble and popular manner, in a manner ſuited 
ro the Capacity of all the World, and pro- 
portioned to the common Sentiments and 
Ideas of Mankind; fo that the Man of Qua- 
lity and the Mechanick, the learned and the 

orant, the vulgar and the well-bred part 
of the World may comprehend them, the 
Libertine reſpect them, and the Incredulous 
be ſtruck with them: Nor is it ſufficient to 
explain them in this manner, without giving 
Men a juſt Senſe of them, without convin- 
eing the Mind and perſuading it; and with- 
out determining the Will to an effectual 
Change and Reformation. Now before the 
Truths of Chriſtianity can be ſet forth with 
this Proportion and Condeſcenſion to Men 
and their Capacities, with this force of Per- 
ſuaſion and Conviction; which yet the E- 
vangelical Miniſtry requires, muſt not the 
Preacher be ready to turn them a hundred 
different ways, to preſent them to his Hear- 
ers in every imaginable view, and in every 
Relation that they bear to their Hearts, 
Minds or Manners ; to exhauſt them if it be 

ſible, and to manifeſt them ſo clearly, 
rhat the Underſtandings of all may be en- 
lightened, and the Wills of all inflamed by 
them ? And to qualify him for all this ſhould 
not the Preacher have an almoſt intuitive Idea 
of the great Truths of Religion, and pene- 
trate into the bottom of them, that by this 
profound Meditation, he may become ſo ab- 
2 | ſolutely 
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ſolutely Maſter of them, that he may manage 
them as he pleaſes, and make them aſſume 
whatever ſhape he thinks fit to give them? 
But is not all this a Proof, that the Preacher 
ſhould be more a Divine than the Divine him- 
ſelf? | | | TRARSY $2 5 is 7 

What a wonderful copiouſneſs of Words 
does the Eloquence of the Chair require? 
What a vivacity of Motion, what fecundity 
of Expreſſions and Images, what variety of 
Turns and Figures, what eaſineſs of Thoughts, 
and vehemence of Action? Yet with all 
this it is the Preacher's duty ro let nothing 
fall from him, that is not exactly true, and 
perfectly agreeable with the invariable Rules 
of Faith. But will he conſtantly diſcharge 
this indiſpenſable Duty, if he has not an ex- 
act and profound knowledge of Religion, and 
if with a ſolid Mind that loves and ſceks af- 
ter Truth only, he does not know how to 
join the utmoſt propriety and accuracy of 
Thoughts and Words? | 

If you are to ſpeak on any of our Myſte- 
ries, do nor imitate the Preachers, who' are 
afraid to come near theſe ſacred Depths; who 
chuſe rather in their Diſcourſes to paſs them 
over, and inſiſt on ſome far fetched point of 
Morality. If they pleaſe themſelves with an 
Imagination, that they comply thus with 
their Duty, and ſatisfy the Expectations of 
the Publick, they are miſtaken. The People 
have a right to hear our Myſteries explained 
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by you, but in this Expoſition of them there 
ſhould be nothing that looks like the con- 
ſtraint, the flatneſs and drineſs of the School, 
but the freedom, vivacity and copiouſneſs ſo 
neceſſary in Diſcourſes from the Pulpit. Learn 
to diſtinguiſh like a good Divine between 
what is, and is not matter of Faith: Be cau- 
tious how you confound what is certain and 
infallible, with what is dubious and uncertain; 
never follow the methods, whereby Men ge- 
nerally endeavour to explain our Myſteries 
out of a deſire to ſhew your ſelf a Divine, 
and remember that to account for the rea- 
ſons and manner of them is a thing liable to 
diſpute and conteſt. As God is true, ſays St. 
Paul, our Word toward you was not Vea and 
Nay. And every Preacher ſhould be able to 
ſay as much before both God and Man. We 
are to go no farther in our Diſcourſes to the 
People on theſe abſtruſe Points, than our 
Faith teaches us. Let us be ſatisfied with a- 
doring what it has pleaſed God to conceal 
from us, and Diſcourle only on what he has 
thought fitting to reveal to us; and from this 
which Revelation does diſcover to us; let us 
ſtudy ta deduce ſuch Conſequences, as tend 
either to the regulating our manners, or to 
the proving the eſſential Duties of Religion: 
What a large Field of Morality is there by 
this method opened to the Preacher ? Father 
Hourdalou in this particular is one of the 
greateſt Models we have. In his inimitable 
þ Sermons 
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| Sermons on the Myſteries, we ſee the Preacher 
and the Divine joined rogether in that admi- 
rable Union which is fo neceſſary in a Mini- 
ſter of the Goſpel. | 
If you are to oppole Vice and render it o- 
dious, what would you do? You would cer- 
tainly deſcribe it in ſuch a manner as would 
make it hateful, and this is the moſt proper 
way to auſwer your Deſign. But how would 
you make theſe Deſcriptions, if you have not, 
as a good Divine ſhould have, an exact know- 
ledge of the Nature of Vice, its particular 
Characters, its different degrees of Wicked- 
neſs, its Conſequences and Effects, Sc. It 
is the ſame with any Virtue which you would 
engage Men to Love and Practile. If you 
deſign to ſucceed in theſe Deſcriptions fo be- 
coming a Chriſtian Orator, read, and be ne- 
ver weary of reading it, the excellent Trea- 
riſe of the Angelick Doctor St. Thomas up- 
on the Virtues and Vices: There you will 
be ſupplied with an inexhauſtible Store of na- 
tural Colours, wherewithal ro make the moſt 
finiſhed Deſcriptions of Virtues and Vices. 
Again, If you are to explain any Prec 
of the Law, to determine its Extent and O 
ligations, to diſtinguiſh what is neceſſary in 
it, and what conduces only to the Perfecti- 
on of the obſervers of ir, and is not neceſſa- 
ry, you muſt expect to confound every thing, 
and make a thouſand groſs Blunders, if Divi- 
nity, like a ſhining Light, does uot direct 
1 246 you 
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you in the way. Sometimes out of your 


own Authority you will impoſe infupportable 
Burthens on your Hearers, at other times a- 
gain you will eaſe them of thoſe, which the 


Law itſelf lays on them: But have a care of 


the Lord's Anathema, which falls equally 
on him, who adds any thing to the Word, 
and him who takes any thing from it. Why 
then is it generally faid, when a Preacher 

ives himſelf up ro the Motions of imprudent 
Leal. exceeds the bounds of Truth, and raſli- 
ly advances Propoſitions, that are ſtrained be- 
wo meaſure, why is it then ſaid, that the 

reacher pole in this place like a Preacher, 


that ſuch and ſuch things were ſaid after the 


manner of Preachers? It is evident ſuch 
Language proceeds only from the falſe Idea 
that is entertained of the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit. But it is of Conſequence for the Pub- 
lick to underſtand, that no other manner of 
faying things is allowable in the Preacher, 
but that of ſaying them always with all the 
exactneſs of the moſt indiſputable Truth; and 
when he departs the leaſt in the World from 
this Rule, which ſhould be ſacred and invio- 
lably obſerved by him, he is ſo far from ſpeak- 
ing like a Preacher, that he ceaſes to be one: 
Becauſe he no longer ſpeaks as on the part 
of God. For God _ original and eſ- 
ſential Truth, it is neceſſary that whoever 
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ſpeaks 
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y-_ by his Commiſſion ſhould always ſpeak 
Truth. 14 | Sto: | 

But tho“ it is requiſite you ſhould be a 
Divine, yet never affect to appear ſo. Be as 
much of one as ypu pleaſe in the Pulpit with- 
out perſonating one there; and if ſometimes 
the Divine is diſcernible in you, let it be ſo 
always under the ſhew of an Orator, and al- 
moſt againſt your Inclinat ion. Never ſay that 
without neceſſity. which is ſaid by ſome 
Preachers with Aﬀettation, Divinity teaches 
me, Divines underſtand what 1 ſay, &c. 
Preach what you arc inſtructed by Divinity 
to preach ; but what neceſlity is there to 
give the publick notice of it? This is to found 
a Trumpet before you, and tell all the World, 
that you are a Divine, and that you deſire to 
be eſteemed according to this quality; let 
them alone to gueſs at it; for in all theſe 
Hints, that have a view towards your ſelf 
there is an Air of Vanity inſupportable in a 
Preacher. If what you lay is to be under- 
ſtood only by Divines, why do you fay it? 
For when it is ſo, it is no longer fit to be 
preached, ſince it is requiſite thar every thing 
#49 preach ſhould be underſtood by every 

an. 

You then, whom Heaven has favoured 
with any Talent for the Pulpir, begin with 
a ſerious ſtudy of Divinity: I mean of that 
Science, which teaches us a particular Know- 
ledge of every thing that is ro be learned con- 
| cerning 
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cerning the Objects of Faith; to think and 
argue on theſe Objects as a learned and inge- 
nious Chriſtian ſhould do, according to the 
infallible rules of Scripture, Fathers and Coun- 
cils, and be fatisfied that this is the ſolid 
Foundation whereupon you ſhould build, and 
raiſe the great Edifice of Chriſtian Eloquence. 
And it would be a very bad reaſon for 
our 3 this important and abſolute- 
ly neceſſary Study, to ſay, that there are 
often very unprofitable and unneceſſary * 
ſtions blended with it; this may be; but 
ſhould you think ir ſtrange, that in a vaſt 
Field covered with Flowers, ſome few Briars 
and Thorns ſhould ar great diſtances grow up 
with them; tread lightly over the Thorns 


and Briars, and gather the Flowers only. 


O how I pity thoſe young People who aſ- 


pire to the Evangelical Miniftry , and ima- 


gine, that nothing more is neceſſary to their 
a ing with Honour in the Palpit, than 
to read the Works of eminent Preachers, to 
collect the Thoughts, Expreſſions, Turns, 
Citations of Scripture, and the Fathers with 
their learned and ingenious Applications of 
them; and with all this to have a competent 
knowledge of the World. with an eaſie agree- 
ableneſs of Language: This in their Opinion 
may be called an imitation of theſe great 
Men: In the judgment of the Publick it 
is robbing them; or if it is an imitation, 
it is of the loweſt and moſt ſervile kind, 
which 
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which always makes very bad Copies of the 
moſt excellent Originals. It is an advantage 
I confeſs, to. be continually converſant with 
theſe excellent Maſters, proyided however, . 
that by reading them, we borrow no more 
from them, than their Wit, their Genius, and. 
their manner of conceiving and cxprelling, 
Things: For beyond this, there is no good. 
and commendable Imitation. But if at laſt 
they either loath, or at leaſt are not content. 
with theſe Streams of Eloquence, and deſire 
to draw from the Spring head themſelves 
what muſt become of them? What muſt be 
their Fate ? Being, as they are, unprovided 
with the Aſſiſtances of Theology, like Veſſels 
without a Rudder or Pilot, they would roye 
on this immenſe Ocean of Scripture and the 
Fathers, and infallibly be ſplit in pieces and 
ſuffer Shipwreck. ; 


CA... 


That the Diſcourſes of the generality of 
Preacbers are too plain and by that 
means tedious. J 


n Diſcourſes of the generality of 
Preachers are too plain, and by that 
meaus become tedious; which is occaſioned 


by 
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by their borrowing all they ſay from their 
own” Stock: They would have every thing 
the Work of their own Meditation, in ſhort, 
they would create. There is not perhaps a 
more dangerous miſtake in Eloquence than 
this. Every. Orator, and the C he ſtill 
more than the prophane Orator, is an Inven- 
tor, and not a Creator. Invention is one of 
the eſſential Parts of Eloquence, Creation is 
not. The Orator's Duty, is to ſearch, to find 
and ſpeak whatever is contained in his Sub- 
ject: But the Subject is neglected and he ob- 
ſtinately reſolves to force every thing he has 
to ſay out of his own Mind. Can he be 2 
norant what a Chriſtian Diſcourſe is? To de- 
ſine it rightly, it is a Diſcourſe, wherein the 
Principles of Religion with their Conſe- 
quences, are. laid before the People, accord- 
ing to the Rules of Eloquence; the whole 
whereof is founded on the Scripture, Fathers 
and Councils. Now nothing of all this pro- 
ceeds from the Preacher, or is of his own 
native Growth. The Order therefore Diſpo- 
ſitions, Turns, Figures and Style of a Diſ- 
courſe are all that ſhould come immediately 
from the Preacher. As for Matter and 
Thoughts they ſhould be ſupplied by Reli- 
— nothing belonging properly to him, be- 
ides the conſtruction of them. The Chriſtian 
Orator is not to intermix the leaſt Reflection 
of his own; for by doing ſo, he would min- 
gle a prophane Fire with one that is a 


— 
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and ſo ſpeak not from God but from himſelf, 
preach his' own not God's Word. If the 
Preacher is not able to fay with the Prophets 
at the end of every Period he pronounces, 
The Lord hath ſpoken, he cannot be ſaid to 
preach. The Word of the Lord never re- 
turns empty, an interior Grace, which both 
enlightens and affects us, always accompanies 
it : If you preach it the Hearer will be mo- 
ved and inſtructed; bur what will he be, if 
you do not preach it? What Miſchief ſhall 
we not do? What an Account ſhall we be 
obliged to give for ſubſtituting the Word of 
any other Perſon in the room of God's Word? 
Never uſe Citations in your Diſcourſes, 
ely for the ſake of citing them. For this 
is all but loſs of time, Amuſement, and vain 
Oſtentation of your learning and reading. 
Every Paſſage, that does not contribute ei- 
ther to the Proof, Confirmation or Ornament 
of ſome Truth in Chriſtianity ſhould be laid 
aſide: Thoſe which are purely ornamental, 
ſhould be ſeldom uſed; and then expreſſed in 
few Words. The Chriſtian Orator . ſhould 
never be profuſe in Embelliſhments, no, not 
in thoſe which are borrowed from Scripture 
and the Fathers. 

I know ſome Preachers, who would be very 
ſorry to cite a Paſſage, which had not ſome- 
thing bright in it: They think nothing beau- 
tifal in the Fathers, bur what is ſparkling, 
they neglect the ſubſtantial Arguments, = 
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ſolid Reflections and fine Turns of Elo- 
quence, which may be found in them, to 
follow ſome. Glimmerings, ſome little Rays 
of Light, with which their weak Eyes are 
dazled This is a Proof of their low Under- 
ſtanding, and bad Judgment. We ſhould 
ſpeak the Language of the Scripture and the 
8 not only when we cite them but 
when we do not. 

As every Art ſo the Pulpit too has its par- 
ticular L ge; a Language compoſed al- 
together of Terms, . Turns, Fi- 
gures and Images borrowed from Scripture 
and the Fathers: This properly ſpeaking is 
the Language of the Pulpit. | 25 

It is not expected from you, that you 
ſhould be continually ſaying, this Term is 
taken from Scripture, this is ſuch a Father's 
Expreſſion, and the like; this would only in- 
tertupt the ſequel of your Diſcourſe, draw it 
out into length, and make it redious. The 
Learned will dilcover without your telling it. 
from what ſacred Source your Language is 
derived, and the common People will be ſen- 
ſible of it: For there is, I know not what 
Grace, and ſecret UnCtion, inſeparable from 
this divine Language, which makes ſuch Im- 
preſſions on the Heart, as no other Language 


an. 


Is it poſſible to ſpeak upon a Chriſtian Sub- 
ject, and paſs. over in ſilence, what Ze/is 
Chriſt has ſaid of it? Would it not be _— 


the Multitude, which before all other thi 


they ſhould be informed of ? Shall Jeſus Chr 


take care, to repreſent any Chriſtian Truth to 


me. under n Images and Ideas, and 

the Preacher condeſcend to do the 

ſame? Whatever Men may ſay of this, I ſhall al- 

ways think it a Preyarication unworthy the E- 

vangelical Miniſtry. Does he believe he can re · 
reſe 


ſhall not 


nt it to me better in any other way? Can 
> be guilty of ſo much preſumption? Who 
knows the Heart of Man better than Jeſus 
Chriſt? . And, who better underſtands What 
means are 7 to engage it? 
Ibe Goſpel well ſtudied and well medita- 
ted upon, is the Book the moſt to be cheriſh- 
ed by the Preacher. Not a Word, not a Syl- 
lable, not any thing that came from the Lips 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the Sovereign Maſter of Mo- 
rality, ſhould eſcape him. How fond am I 
of thoſe. Diſcourſes, wherein the Truths of Re- 
ligion are continually offered to my Mind with 
the ſame Images and Colours which our Savi- 
our. has madeè uſe of to inſtruct us! The Diſ- 
courſes wherein the Parables of the Goſpel are 
introduced to make a part of them, in this par- 
ticular would infallibly charm all the World. 

It were to be with'd that the Diſcourſes 
which we commonly call Homilies, were re- 
commended to our Preachers, provided an ex- 
act Idea were formed % ſuch a Homily, as is 


fitting 
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nal to do ſo ? Is it not a kind of facrilegious 
Theft to cqnceal that from the Knowledge of 
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fitting for the Pulpit, and that they would be 
regulated by it. That kind of Homily which 
is fitting for the Pulpit, is not a bare Expoſi- 
tion of the Goſpel, made without order, or 
without any fixed and determinate view, to 
which all chat is ſaid may be referred, and 
wherein there is nothing elevated, moving or 
pathetick; this ſhould be termed rather in- 
terpreting than preaching of the Goſpel. That 
kind of Homily, which ſuits particularly with 
the Chriſtian Gator. is a Ditourſe! made ac- 
cording to all the Rules of ſound Eloquence. 
For in the firſt place, there ſnould be Unity 
in the Homily: That is to fay, one certain 
Point, whither all its parts ſhould tend as to 
their Center. This Point ſhould be ſome great 
moral Truth, whereof we endeavour to per- 
ſuade Men: Thus that multiplicity of diffe- 
rent Objects is removed, between which there 
is often no relation or alliance; a multiplici- 
ty that diſtracts the Attention of the Hearer, 
and carries him with ſo much ſwiftneſs from 
one Object to another, that it prevents any 
of them from acting or making Impreſſion on 
him. In the ſecond place there ſhould be me- 
thod, order and contrivance in the Homily; 
this is done by reducing the whole Text of 
your Goſpel to certain e ſubordi- 
nate to one another, and tending all directly to 
demonſtrate the ſame Truth. By this means 
all thoſe Uncertainties are removed, which 
keep the Hearer's Mind always * 

nn an 
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and are the Reaſon that he never knows what 
is, or what ought to be the Preacheris aim. 
In the third place, a Homily: ſhould have all 
the Foree and Greatneſs, all the Sublimity and 
pathetick Powet of a Chriſtian Diſcourſe. Thus 
it will preſerve the Majeſtick Air of the Pulpit, 
and you will hinder it from degenerating into 
a ſimple, tedious, and heavy Expoſition. - Let 
no one imagine therefore that he muſt preach 
with a leſs degree of Eloquence, if he would 
preach after the manner of Homilies. I un- 
dertake to compoſe a Homily, as a Chriſtian 
Orator ſhould do, upon the Parable of the 
ten Virgins; for Example; I enquire firſt; 
what End Jeſus Chriſt propoſed to himſelf in 
this Parable, and I find it is to incline us to 
watch and be in a conſtant readineſs. I ſhould 
therefore perſuade my Audience to Chriſtian 
Vigilance, and that continual Attention where- 
in we ought to live, that we may not be ſur- 
prized at the hour of Death. This is my de- 
ſign, that only point wherein the Unity of my 
Diſcourſe will conſiſt. After this I proceed 
farther to examine all the parts which com- 
poſe the Parable. Here I take notice of five 
fooliſh and as many wiſe Virgins: The Wile 
took care to keep their Lamps always well 
provided with Oil, the Fooliſh never concern- 
ed themſelves about it; both one and the o- 
ther of them fell aſleep. At Midnight the 
Bridegroom comes, and they awake. The 
wiſe Virgins with their Lamps prepared, run 
9 | 2 


our 
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out to meet him, and were admitted to the 
Marriage-Feaſt. The fooliſh Virgins are very 
carneſtly employed in trimming their Lamps, 
and procuring Oil, but find none willing to 
ſupply them with it. They go to the Mer- 
chanrs to beg ſome, but at their return they 
find the Door fhut;: and are anſwered by the 
Bridegroom, I know you not. Thele are all 
the parts of the Parable. I reflect and conſi- 
der with my ſelf, whether I could not natu- 
rally reduce them to certain Propoſitions , 
which tend to prove the vigilance and atten- 
tion wherein we ought to live in order to pre- 
vent being ſurprized : And having well thought 
on it, I reduce them to theſe Two. Firſt, 1 
affirm that to delay our Preparation to that 
time, wherein we Gould be actually prepared, 
is the greateſt of all Follies. Jecondly, Thar 
to flatrer our ſelves with the hope of having 
time then to prepare our ſelves, when we 
thould be already prepared, is the groſleſt of 
all miſtakes. And with theſe two Propoſitions 
explained, unrayelled and proved by Reaſons, 
Thoughts, Terms, Expreſſions, Images, Turns, 
Figures and Motions all taken from the Para- 
ble it ſelf, I happily accompliſh my Deſign, 
and make my Hearers ſenſible of this conſe- 
quence, which is of ſo much importance to 
our Salvation: Match, and be ye always 
ready. 

The farther I enter into the Spirit of theſe 


divine Parables, the more I diſcover in them 
of 
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of that rich Store, which, yields ſuch a won- 
derful Supply of Eloquence: The Terms, Ex- 
preſſions and Images, conſecrated hy the Ap- 
plication Which Jeſus Chriſt has made of them, 
ive a 8 and ſimple Air to the whole 
iſcourſe, and there is join d with it that 
greatneſs and ſublimity, which raviſhes the 
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acquainted with that part of Eloquence, 

ich gives an Air of popularity to our Dit- 
courſes. I obſerve this, not of thoſe only of 
the lower Form, but of the moſt diſtinguiſhed, 
and thoſe who have moſt Reputation in the 
World. They have all the other Qualities pecu- 
liar to an Orator; and want only this: The mat- 

ter of their Sermons is always reaſonable and 
Chriſtian, the manner of them pure, elegant. 
noble and elevated. Wherein are they then 
defective? In nothing but this popularity. 
There is frequently no Commerce or Com- 
munication between the Preacher and the Hear- 
er; the Preacher is exalted to the upper Re- 
gions, while the Hearer is ſeated far below. 
Q 3 Every 


Ha little is the generality of Preachers 
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Every thing he ſays, is indeed beautiful and 
agrecable with the Chtiſtian Inſtitution , but 


not of a level with the Capacity of the com- 


mon People. T he multitude is attentive to 
the Diſcourſes of theſe Preachers, is ſtruck 
with the ſound of their Voice, with the grace- 
fulneſs of their Geſture, and the warmth of 
their Pronunciation: Nay, farther, ſometimes 
admires and applauds: But what ? This they 
cannot tell. It was ſaid of a celebrated Preach- 
er, that his Eloquence was like a River that 
flowed continually above his Hearers Heads; 
no little ſtreams of it ever deſcended ſo low 
as the Mind and Heart of the Multitude. His 


whole Audience admired him, but few com- 


rehended him. It is not 8 from the 
People, that they ſhould raiſe themſelves to 
an equal height t with the Preacher, but that 
the Preacher ſniould condeſcend to their Ca- 


pacity. The Prophet Eliſha ſuited and pro- 


rtioned himſelf to the Widow's Child, which 
Pe deſigned to recover to Liſe; in the ſame 
manner do you proporxion and adapt your ſelf 
to the Underſtanding of the People whom you 
undertake to conver —— merit the character 
of an Orator, appear ſo not at 
Court only, * in i = 12 I had almoſt 
ſaid in the; Villag es. Tha ſureſt and moſt in- 
fallible mark o a your Orator, is to appear 


ſo to the Multitude; becauſe the Multitude 


"if Ide enim — ſummi Oratoris, ſummum Oratorem populo 
nden. De Orat. | 
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is the ſureſt and moſt infallible Judge of per- 
ſect Eloquence. For the perfection of Elo- 
quence conſiſts in producing a certain degree 
of Impreſſion and Senſation in the Mind and 
Heart. When the Multitude therefore is touch- 
ed and affected to this degree, the Orator has 
done all that Eloquence is capable of produ- 
cing to affect his Hearers. Mun 7] 
The whole of Eloquence may be reduced 
to theſe three Particulars, to inſtruct, to pleaſe 
and move. To know indeed how and by what 
means all this may be done, is peculiar to the 
Maſters: in this Art; * but to know whether 
really it be done or not, is decided by the 
Publick: And the deciſion of the multitude 
thereupon, is a ſupreme Judgment, from which 
it is not lawful to appeal. | 

A Preacher-ſpeaks before a numerous Audi- 
ence, every Man hearkens with attention to 
him; there is a general Silence accompanied 
with a Vivacity in the Looks of the Aﬀembly ; 
every thing he ſays, ſeems true, is approved 
and acquieſced in; they perceive their Souls 
ſeized with I know not what Pleaſure, and 
held faſt by ſome ſecret charm as with an in- 
viſible Chain; they are afflicted, grieve and 
weep; they rejoice, are athamed, repent, ad- 
mire, fear, are touched, moved and tranſport- 


ͤ— 


* — — 
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Efficiatur autem ab Oratore necne ut ii qui audiunt ita 
afficiantur vulgi aſſenſu & populari approbatione indicari ſolet. 


lbid. 
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ed. What more can you deſire or expect in 
order to unce him a great Preacher ? Per- 
haps the Opinion of Men of Learning? But 
don't you know, that both the learned and the 
ignorant Multitude never are divided in their 
Opinions on the Subject of a great Maſter. 

I Ir is by the ſound which the ſtrings of an 


| Inſtrument make, that we perceive the Ma- 


ſterly Skill of him who touches them: In like 
manner we diſcover the merit of the Preacher 
by the emotions which his Diſcourſe raifes in 
the Soul; and to find this out it is not abſo- - 
lutely 3 to hear him, it is ſufficient on- 
Iv to obſerve ſlightly and at a glance, in what 
manner he is heard. 5 
If while Craſſus and Antony were diſpu- 
ting the prize of Eloquence at Rome, the Peo. 
ple had been asked, which was the moſt elo- 
quent of the two, they would either have been 
in ſuſpence which of theſe two famous Orators 
to give the advantage to, or would have de- 
clared ſome for Craſſus, others for Antony; 
but none, I dare ſay, would have preferred 
Philip to them, who otherwiſe was a polite, 
eaſie and agreeable Orator. Ask all Paris whe- 
ther Father Bourdaloue was not one of the 


po r 


* Quid eſt quod expectetur docti alicujus Sententia 2 quod 
enim probat multitudo, hoc idem doctu probandum eft. 16:4. 
Hoc Specimen eſt popularis judicii, in quo nunquam fuit 
populo cum doctis intelligentibuſq; diſſenſio. id. f Ut ex 
nervorum ſono in fidibus, quam ſcienter ii pulſi ſunt intelligi 
folet ; ſic ex animorum motu cernitur quid tractandis perficiet 


Orator, 1bid. 
greateſt 
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greateſt Preachers in the Kingdom, and the 
whole City will anſwer without hefitating, 


that undoubtedly he was. So true is it, that 
he is a great Preacher, who appears ſo to rhe 


Multituſe. 
Sing to pleaſe me and the Males, did an 


ingenious Maſter ro his Scholar, whom he faw 
finging negligently ro the People. And I for 
part would ſay to you, Y my — Brutus, 
Wyo harangue the Multitude as it is your 
cuſtom to do, ſpeak both to mine and to "whe 
es Capacity: For by this means they 
will be ſenſible of the Impreſſions which you 
{hall make upon them, and I ſhall apprehend 
how and why theſe Impreſſions are made both 
oO my ſelf and upon the people. ©» 
Do you then make no di — 
ſaid, between an intelligent Hearer, and one 
who is not ſo? Ves, very much, as I have al- 
ready ſhewn. + The learned and judicious 
Hearer is not only ſenſibly touched, charmed 
and raviſned, but at the ſame time, he knows 
by what ſecrer ſpring of Eloquence the Ora- 
x raiſes all theſe different Emotions in him; 
which ſecret ſprings are all ſo many Myſteries 
to an illiterate Hearer. It is true, his Soul is 
affected in the ſame manner with the others, 


MNihi cane & muſis. + Mihi cane & populo, mi 
Brute, dixerim, ut qui audient, & quid efficiatur, ego etiam 
cur id efficiatur intelligam. 

4 Quid præſtat igitur intelligens imperito? Maxima re & 
difficili. Siquidem magnum eft ſcire quibus rebus efficiatur 


Wud qty eſt quod effici dicendo opottet. 


but 
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but he does not apprehend by what artful Ad- 
dreſs theſe Sentiments are produced in him. 
In a word, the intelligent Hearer judges of 
the Merit and Excellency of the Orator by 
Senſe and Idea, the Ignorant by Senſe only; 
both however form the ſame Idea of it, and 
the Judgment of both is equally infallible. 
I Nuintilian makes the ſame difference be- 
tween the ignorant and the learned Hearer. 
The Ignorant is ſenſible of the pleaſure which 
ariſes from a Diſcourſe compoſed according to 
the Rules of Art; the Learned is alike ſenſible 
of this pleaſure and more exquiſitely ; but he 
is farther acquainted with the Cauſe and Rea- 
ſon of it. We may conclude then, that a Man 
never can arrive at the Reputation of a great 
Preacher, while he appears ſuch only to the 
Learned; for they do not make up the Mul- 
titude; and he never can in the Judgment of 
the Publick, deſerve the glorious Title of a 
great Orator, unleſs he appears ſuch to the 
Multitude. Cicero was ſo well ſatisfied of the . 
truth of this, as to ſay, + In. other Arts 1 
would chuſe the approbation of the Learned, 
but in Eloquence, I deſire the applauſe of the 
People. 1 0 f ni 


- e . Fg 1 
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Hoc affirmo, qui vulgi opinione diſertiſſimi habiti ſunt, 
eoſdem intelligentium quoq; fuiſſe probatiſſimos. 
f Docti rationem componendi intelligunt, indocti volupta- 
- tem. Lib. 10. c. J. ne 
t Hoqueatiam autem meam populo probari velim. 


100 * Antimachus, 
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Antimachus, à celebrated Poet, 'readi 
his Works one day to a numerous Aſſembly 
that was gathered about him, took notice that 
the Crowd on a ſudden diſappeared, and Plato 
only remained with him. No matter, ſays he, 
I will however continue reading; for Plato 
alone is to me a whole Audience. I approve 
the conduct of this Poet. f A Poem is not a 
Work ſuited to the Capacity of every Man; 
it is above common Underſtandings, and it is 
ſufficient to have it pals the approbation of a 
few: But for a Sermon, or a Diſcourſe com- 
2 according to the Rules of Eloquence, it 
ſhould particularly be popular; that is, pro- 
portioned to the Senſe and Idea's of the Peo- 
ple. Had Demoſthenes ſeen himſelf like the 
Poet, on a ſudden left alone in the midſt of 
Athens, without any other Hearer than Plato, 
believe me, he would that moment have been 
ſilent, and put an end to his Harangue. It is 
the Multitude we harangue, it is the People 
we preach to; the Diſcourſe therefore ſhould 
be * as may be underſtood and approved. 
and even applauded by the People. Upon 
this Principle I make no ſcruple to advance 
this great Maxim, and I maintain it to be true, 
that no Man can be an Orator without bein 
popular; and that for this Reaſon: Becauts 


— 


* 


* Legam inquit nihilominus: Plato enim mihi unus inftar 
eſt omnium. a | | 

oma reconditum paucorum approbatione: Oratio po- 
pularis ad ſenſum vulgi moveri debet. 16id, de Orat. i 
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an Orator is one particularly deſigned to ſpeak 
toithe 2 and it is part of his — 
always to ſpeak thoſe things which are proper 
to perſuade. If it were the Orator's buſineſs 
to ſpeak only to a few choſen Perſons of the 
cleareſt and moſt refined Reaſons, perhaps 
there might be no neceſſity for his being po- 
pular : But he is born for the People, which 
the Preacher ought never to forget in the com- 
poſition of his Diſcourſes, but ſhould __ 
continually to himſelf, It is my Buſineſs to 
ſpeak to the People. | | 
By People, in matters of Eloquence, is meant 
a great number of Perſons ; not only all thoſe 
that are of an obſcure Birth and mechanical 
Employment, but all thoſe who are illiterate 
and unlearned, who have neither much Wit 
and Penetration, nor a clear Judgment. By 
the People are meant all theſe ſeveral Perſons : 
What a great quantity of People there is ſome- 
times to be ſeen in the moſt noble and illuſtri- 
ous Audicnces ? Have a care how you enter- 
rain any miſtaken Ideas of this Popularity, 
without which there can be no ſound Elo- 
quence ; and do not imagine that to be po- 
ular, is the ſame with being low and ſervile. 
here is an infinite diſtance between Popula- 
rity and Meanneſs: In the Pulpit nothing 
ſhould be baſe; on the — every thing 
ſhould be noble and elevated; every thing 
ſhould have a reſemblance ro the Majeſty 


and Greatneſs of the Character of an Ambaſ- 
| ſador 
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ſador of Jeſun Chriſt, and of a Miniſter of the 


Nor does this Popularity conſiſt in ſayi 

things rudely and without an Air of Polite- 
neſs. It is as averſe to Ill· breeding as to Mean. 
neſs: It admits of great Politeneſs, and whats 
eyer is finely-and delicately conceived, is moſt 
ſuitable ro-it. A Preacher who is without E- 
ducation, makes uſe of Terms borrowed from 
the dregs of the People, and falls into the 
ways of ſpeaking peculiar to the Stalls and 


Markets. He fills his Diſcourſes with com- 


pariſons and ſimilitudes taken from Objects 
an me Cy — oo —— — 
| es. He expreſſes himſelf unpolitely 
44 —— — ſure you will rn = 
ſach an one a popular Preacher: If you will 
do him juſtice, call him rather a rude and un- 
poliſhed Preacher, one fitter for the Mob than 
the People. 7 Hob; 

Who can endure the Idea which 
Preachers form of Popularity ? who, provi- 
ded they give themſelves particular Airs of fa- 
miliarity and converſation, go, as I may lay, 
cheek by jowl with their Hearers, and ſpeak 
to them in their own way, call this being 
2 They are miſtaken; for this fami- 
iar, this open and communicative manner is 
by no means agreeable with that grave and ma- 
jeſtick Air which is inſeparable Chriſtian 
Eloquence. | 


Simplicity 
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Simplicity of-Diſcourſe and Popularity, are 
two diſtinct things, we may have one and yet 
want the other, with this difference, that a 
Diſcourſe may be ſimple without being popu- 
lar. but cannot be popular without being 2 
ple. It is with the Simplicity of a Diſcourſe; 
as)\with Simplicity in the Commerce of the 
World: We call him a Man ſimple in his be- 
haviour ,/ who is a ſtranger to all doubling, 
_—_— andiimpoſture, a Man who has nothing 
affected or put on in his whole Perſon. If 
your Diſcourſe is of this character, it will have 
all the Charms of an agreeable Simplicity; 
and that it may, it is neceſſary there ſhould 
be a concurrence of many ſorts of Simplicity; 
as firſt, a Simplicity of Deſign: Every thing 
ſhould have a reference and tendency to the 
ſame End; the view and attention of the 
Hearer ſhould never be diſtracted by a multi- 
plicity of Objects: The great Art is to unite 
them wholly in one ſingle Point; and in this 
ſenſe Simplicity of Deſign is nothing but the 
Unity of the Diſcourſe; for what can be more 
ſimple than that which is one? There ſhould 
be likewiſe Simplicity of Style; in this there 
ſhould be nothing affected, nothing of the 
Bombaſt; Day and Night are not more oppo- 
ſite than Simplicity, and a ſwelling Affecta- 
tion: Nothing ſhews more the conſtraint of a 
too great Exactneſs in the Compoſition. There 
ſhould be alſo a Simplicity of Ornaments; by 
which is meant that there ſhould not be — | 
WII | muc 
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much of them: Beauty is not ſimple, when 
it is ſer off too much; if it were neceſſa 
to be any way faulty. it ſhould be rather in 
a defect than in an excels of Ornaments; this 
being one of thoſe things, wherein too little is 
leſs ſhocking than too much. Ornaments in a 
Diſcourſe are like Diamonds in our Dreſs; the 
Cloaths are the richer, but the Perſon is not 
at all the more agreeable or beautiful for them. 
We ſhould uſe the Ornaments of Eloquence 
with Sobriety and Modeſty. If you diſtribute 
them in your Diſcourfes profuſely and without 
meaſure, they will be ſo far from heightning 
the Beauty, that they will caſt a Blemiſh up- 
on their Luſtre: Nay, the few where with you 


not glitter too much in the Eyes of your Hear- 
ers. Obſerve the Pieces of the moſt eminent 
Painters, and you will find, that it is not the 
Brightneſs of the Colours which ſtrikes you; 
they are ſimple, and the Splendor of them, if 
there is any in them, never goes beyond Na- 
ture. There ſhould be a Simplicity of Proofs: 
Theſe if you would have them ſimple, ſhould 
not be too elaborate, but taken from the mat- 
ter of your Subject, ſo as they may ſeem 
naturally to offer themſelves to your hands: 
Take care to explain them clearly and diſtinct. 
ly. without any confuſion or perplexity; and 


* Quod cum in pleriſq; tum in hoc genere nimium quod 
eſt oſtendit vehementius, quam id quod videtur parùum. De 


Orat, 
4 let 


are allowed to embelliſn your Diſcourſes, ſhould 
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let them tend directly to the End you aim at, 
without any compaſs or digreſſion. In ſhort, 
let there be nothing in them but what is pro- 
to them: Avoid the miſtake of certain 
- rs, who collect a ent _ __ | 
ted heap out of every thing that they 
— ah „and . — thing is good 
that may ſetve to encreaſe the bulk of the 
Diſcourſe: Thus the mixture of different Bo- 
dies corrupts the Purity of Water, and alters 
rn be bug nyo d dirs 
Where will the Preacher find Models of 
this amiable, and at the ſame time noble and 
majeſtick Simplicity? Where will he find any 
more perfect, than in the Diſcourſes which Je- 
us Chrif hath left us in his Goſpel ?- Were 
ever greater things faid, or ſaid more ſimply? 
The other Books of Scripture as divine as they 
are, do not yet come near them. Here we 
have indeed throughout the Word of the Lord. 
but as it has been conveyed to us by different 
Inſtruments, it ſavours ſomething of the im- 
perfection of theſe Inſtruments; as we ſee Wa- 
ter, how clear ſoever it may be at the Foun- 
tain - head. contracts the Smell of thoſe ſubter- 
raneous Chanels thro' which it flows. The 
words which come immediately from a Prince's 
Mouth, have always a ſimple and majeſtick 
Air, which they loſe in the Mouth of his Am- 
baſſadors. It is always indeed the Prince who 
ſpeaks, but it is the Prince ſpeaking ſome- 
times by himſelf, ſometimes by another. TAO 
a | the 
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the Lord was pleaſed: to make uſe of 1/aiah 
and Amort; tor Example, he was fo far from 
changing the-particular Genius of their Minds, 
which they had recciyed from Birth and Edu - 
cation, that he adapted himſelf to it; preſer- 
ving them by his extraordinary aſſiſtance from 
all Error and Fal ſhood, not from all the defects 
of Style and Elocution. Does not St. Paul 
coufeſs, that he is unskilful in Speech tho 
not in Knowledge ? * 1/azah being born a 
Prince, his Diſcourſes are more polite, elegant 
and noble; and as Amos was a Shepherd, his 
manner of expreſſing himſelf is ſomething 
coarſe and ruſtick. We ought not therefore 
to be ſurprized, if we find ſome obſcure and 
perplexed places in the ſacred Writers, and o- 
thers that are not very conformable with the 
rules of a Diſcourſe: Eyery thing in them is 
true, but every thing is not perfect as to the 
manner of conceiving and expreſſing things. 
The Bark wherewith they have cloathed the 
Word of God is ſometimes, if I may ventute 
to ſay it, a little rough... But with the Goſ- 
pels it is not ſo ; There the Lord hath ſpoken 
ro us in theſe laſt Times by his Son, who 
was filled with all the Treaſures of Knowledge 


— 
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manner wherein it ſhould be ſpoken; which he 
proportioned as much as poſſible to the Ca- 
pacity of our Minds, notwithſtanding the 
depth and ſublimity of the Myſteries, that 
are explained by him. Here we ſee nothing 
defective, nothing that has the leaſt Tincture 
of human Weakneſs and Imperfection. Ne- 
ver was there opened ſo eloquent a Mouth, 
and all who heard him might with reaſon cry 
out, Never Man ſpabe like this Man. Here 
then we are to learn the Art of uniting in 
our Diſcourſes, the moſt noble Popularity 
with the moſt majeſtick Simplicit r. 
The ſeveral Marks of this Simplicity pe- 
culiar to Eloquence may be eaſily obſerved 
in the Sermons of ſome Preachers, who have 
already a great Name in the World: Howe- 
yer all this notwithſtanding I make no ſcru- 
ple to ſay, that they never will have the ad- 
vantage to be perfectly Popular. What then 
do we mean by Popular? And wherein, in 
our Opinion, conſiſts this noble, elevated. 
grave, majeſtick, ſimple, polite Popularity, 
without which a Diſcourſe deſerves not to $ 
called Eloquent ? It conſiſts in the Propor- 
tion between every thing the Preacher ibys, 
and the common d cin way of think - 
ing and perceiving, which is to be found ge- 
nerally in all Mankind: Do but once hit 
luckily on this Proportion, and you are in 
the ready way to Popularity. | 
| * Some 
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Some Preachers imagine they ſpeak Won-- 
ia der ſay things wlackin none be- 
fides them would have ever thought of, and 
expreſs them in an unexp ected manner: Then 
the Swellings of the ou! Phariſce ſeize 
them: eaten be praiſed, cry they, we are 
not like otlier Men; we/ neither think, nor 
ſpeak like them. Whiar is this but to be 16ſt; 
to be bewildred and rave? , For yorir part; 
let me adviſe you to place all your Cate and 
Ambition in thinking as tlie reſt of Mankind 
n in having op: lame ſenſe of things. 
7 they have, Th ſpeaking of them as they 
Let èvety one have it in his Power to 
1 When he'ſhall hear you; methinks I ſhould 
have both thought and expreſſed my ſelf ex- 
actly as the Preacher has done: This Point 
once gained, you may with good teafon va- 
lue yourſelf upon having attaĩned to the moſt 
difficult and moſt beautiful part of Eloquence. 
There are certain Ideas common to the 
Minds of all Men; certain Sentiments too 
on every Subject common to the Hearts of 
all Men. Fodeavour with application to diſ- 
cover theſe Ideas, and diſcern theſe Senti- 
ments. Ask your ſelf, what Thoughts would 
all Men have upon chis Subject, were they 
to follow the pure light of Reaſon ? Wikao 
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im dicendb vel maximum vitium. fit à n. genere 
Orationis, atque à conſuctudine communis ſeuſũs:abhorrere. 
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would be their Sentiments, if they were to 
yield to the natural Motions of their Heart? 
They would be ſuch or ſuch, Let us then 
conform ours to them 
There is an univerſal Reaſon preyailing in 
the Minds of Men, whence theſe common Sen- 
timents and Ideas take their Origine: It is 
to be diſcerned at all times, in all places, and 
in all Perſons; it never changes, but is al- 
ways the ſame , in ſome manner partaking 
of the immutability of God's infinite Know- 
ledge, whereof it is a Ray and Emanation. 
Every thing in our Diſcourſes, that ſhall a- 
gree with this univerſal Reaſon, will be al- 
ways excellent and beautiful, equally eſteem- 
ed by all Nations, and in all Ages. This ſu- 
perior and predominant Reaſon ſhould be al- 
ways conſulted by the Orator, from this im- 
menſe Store he ſhould borrow all he has to 
lay, and the manner of ſaying it. 

It is not the taſte of one particular Age 
or Nation, that you ſhould make your Rule. 
Theſe particular Taſtes, whatever vogue they 
may be in, are ſometimes very vicious ; they 
are obſerved therefore to pals like ſo many 
Torrents, or rather like 10 many Faſhions 
that ſucceed one another. To Day one mode 
of preaching prevails, to Morrow another: 
We ſtrive to accommodate our ſelves to theſe 
different Taſtes, and ſwim with the current 
of the Age, and ſo are led into Miſtakes ; 
becauſe they are particular Taſtes that we 
conform 
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conform to. Whereas: we never err in fol- 
lowing the univerſal taſte of Mankind; this 


is not ſubject to Variation, nor ſuited to an 


ptevailing Faſhion. It is eſſentially and ne- 
ceſſarily good; becanfe it is founded on an 
univerſal Reaſon, that is ds certain and infal- 
lible,” as it is invariable. Let this theref6fe 
be the principal ſtudy of the Chriſtian Ora- 
tor. As often as he undertakes to compoſe 
a Diſcourſe, he ſhould begin by ſearching in- 


to the Mind and Heart of his Heaters, in 


order to diſcover truly there; what is the Senſe 
and what are the Thoughts every Man has 
upon the Matter to be tteated of by him. 
Theſe Sentiments and Ideas are in the Heater 
without his perceiving of it: Becauſe they 


are Confuſed and indiſtinct; but as the Preacher 


lays them open, the Hearers Eyes in to 
dy-ancloſed 2 and he Fouts —.— 
things, which before he never had reflected 
on. I never thought of it, ſays be within 
Rennes 2 29) ole 
What a pleaſure is it to the Hearer to fee 
the Preacher guide him as it were by the 
Hand, and lead him from one Idea to ano- 
ther, from one Sentiment to another, and to 
diſcover within himſelf, every thing the o- 
ther declares to him. The Sun produces not 
the Colours of thoſe Objects, which it en- 
liphrens; it only makes them viſible to all 
the World: In the ſame manner an excellent 


Preacher does not create any new Sentiments 
| R 3 and 
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and Ideas in his Hearers, he only; diſcovers, 
inlivens and makes ſenſible thoſe; which are 
already in them. As ſoon as the Preacher 
ſays a thing, the Heater owus and acknow- 
ledges it for his: He ſubſcribes to it with 
Pleaſure, becauſe: his oẽn Mind and his own 
Heart vouch continually the truth of it. It 
is a part of the Perfection of Eloquence, ne- 
ver to ſuſpend or interrupt this interior Ac- 
quieſcence, this ſecret Aſſent proceeding from 
the Perſuaſion of the Mind, and the Convi- 
ction of the Heart: For then every thing has 
the power of Perſuaſion and Conviction, 
without any the leaſt byaſs towards Falſhood: 
The Hearer is unable to reſiſt the force of 
Truth, whereof he has within himſelf ſo clear 
a Senſe; and his Perſuaſion is not ſo much 
the effect of what the Preacher ſays, as of 
the Dictates of his own Mind and Heart. 
Then every thingefinds admittance, and ſteals 
into the Heareris: Mind with the | Snag 
pleaſure and cafe, he underſtands: and com- 
prehends generally hint ry becauſe eyery 
thing is agreeable and fuired to his own Ca- 
City. 6404 no ein fit) 5 1177 nt 
This Agreement between the Hearer and 
the Preacher, this Teſtimony which they both 
reciprocally give to Truth, the one in pro- 
8 the other in acquieſcing in it, is the 
Reaſon that Chriſtian Eloquence never fails of 
Succeſs. There are none indeed but the Po- 
Pular Preachers, that make Impreſſion on 
Eil C ' Mens 
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Mens Minds, and convert them; becauſe the 
only have the Secret of perſuading effectual. | 
ly. The Ancients would have the Goddeſs 
of Perſuaſion to dwell always on the Ora- 
tors Lips, preſide over, all his Thoughts, 
and Words; whereby they meant that the 
Orator ſhould always ſpeak popularly: In 
the Art of Eloquence there is no other God- 
deſs of Perſuaſion, but Popularity. 

_ You will be pleaſed without doubt to ſee 
this Popularity, as I have been repreſenting 
it, put in practice by the moſt popular Ora- 
tor that ever was. You conceive immediate- 
ly that this Commendation can belong only 
to St. Chry/oſtom, and tho' every thing utter- 
ed by a Mouth ſo cloquent as his, is popu- 
lar, I have however choſen that Diſcourſe 
for a model of Popularity, which he compo- 
ſed on the Affection. which it is our duty to 
expreſs towards the Poor. For we may ſay 
that it is principally in this matter, that this 
rom Man triumphs, and ſurpaſſes even him- 
elf, | 


If a poor Man begs a morſel of Bread of 
„us, we repell him, revile him and call him 
©. Robber: Vet were this true, had the moſt 
«« preſſing Hunger forced him to this Extre- 
** mity, would he not be more worthy of 
_ ** Compaſſion ? Should you not rather pity 
** the: Neceſſity, which conſtrained him a- 
gainſt Inclination ro commit this theft; 
** and ſpare your Reproaches, which are more 
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„an Argument of your Cruelty than of the 
* poor Man's Iniquity ? Are not theſe un- 
„ happy Creatures who'are unable to ſoften 
the inflexibility of your Temper, and to 
* procure acceſs to you, or who, if they do, 
* are ſure to find both your Hearts and Ears 
** cloſed againſt them, and all their Prayers, 
* are not theſe unhappy Wretches cotnpell'd 
« with great reluctancy to have recourſe to 
e ſome Deceit in order to impoſe: upon your 
«+ Inhumanity, and extort that violently from 
your Rigour, which they could nor obtain 
from your Mercy? If the poor Perſon 
„ who addreſſes himſelf to you, demanded 
„your Purſe, or had any deſign upon your 
Gold. you might with reaſon ſuſpect him. 
*« Bur when he asks only for a little Bread 
„ what have you to re oach him with ? 
Why do you examine things fo cruelly that 
vyou may find means to accuſe him of Idle- 
e neſs? Alas! If any are to be charged with 
** this Vice, let us accuſe our ſelves. When 
„you implore God to forgive your Sins, 
then it would become you to impure this 
particular one to your ſelf, rather than to 
„this wretched Beggar, who is not ſo juſt- 
ly chargeable with it. Does God however 
treat you with ſuch Rigour ? Does he ſay 
to you, Be gone, do not trouble me, get 
** out of the Church; this you conſtantly 
. frequent, and hear my Word in it; but 
no ſooner are von our of it, rhan you 
5 | prefer 
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„ prefer your Intereſt to my Law. Here 
4 Hear yn before h humbled 
Heart, dejected Eyes, and proſtrate Body , 
and no ſooner is your Prayer concluded, 
than the footſteps of your Cruelty and 
* Barbarity are every where viſible. Be gone 
out of my Preſence, and never more pre- 
„ ſume to enter into my Church. Is it not 
t true that we ſhould merit theſe Re- 
« proaches? Vet God treats us in no ſuch 
Language, he is gentle and patient, he be- 
* ſtows more upon us, than we ask of him. 
Let us think of this, my Brethren, and re- 
** lieve the Poor in their Neceſſity. If they 
ate troubleſome, let us not ſpeak harſhly 
** to them; let us not examine things rigo- 
„ roufly ; for we have reaſon to with, that 
© God would not make the fame ſevere in- 
% quiry into our Conduct, but prevent us 
*© with his Tenderneſs and Lenity. Were he 
to treat us rigorouſly, who would be {a- 
„ yed? Let us not therefore by our Severi- 
ty towards others, force him to deal ri- 
+ gidly with us. Let us pardon others, tho” 
* = ſhould appear unworthy of Forgive- 
„ nefs, that by this means we may diſpoſe 
«© God to treat us with the ſame mealare; 
and to forgive us thoſe Faults, which 
would never merit his Indulgence. How 
compaſſionate and charitable ſoever we 
% may be, we haye ſtill need, that God 


„ ſhould be more ſo with reſpect to us. 
0 What 
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we ſhall reiga with Ze/7s | 
partakers of his Glory; the unboundedneſls 


What an Extravagancy would it be then 


to ſhew ſo much Cruelty to our Bret hren. 
when his Mercy is fo neceſſary to us? 
Let us no longer therefore ſpeak againſt 
our own Intereſt; whether the poor Man 
be idle or not, it is not out Buſineſs to in- 

aire; if be be, let us not refuſe him our 

harity. The greateſt part of our Cala- 
mities, nay I may boldly ſay all, of them 
proceed from Idleneſs. God however does 
not puniſh us, he gives us opportunity by 
Repentance to return both to him and to 
our ſelves; he cheriſnes, inſtructs and cor- 
rects us: He gives us . thing, that 
we may take Example from his Goodneſs, 
and imitate him as our Pattern: Let us 
not therefore be hard- hearted. but believe 


that by all Offices of Kindneſs we oblige 


our ſelyes more than others. We beſtow 
a little Money, and by it acquire a Glory, 
the Greatneſs whereof is incomprehenſi- 
ble. For our Bodies which will one Day 
be reaſſumed by us, will be incorruptible, 


eſus Chriſt, and be 


of which is now inconceivable, but will 
then clearly, appear to us. Some im- 
perfect Apprehenſion however we may 
have at preſent of its ineſtimable Value, 
by comparing it with the higheſt Advan- 
tages that we u For ſuppoſe a Man, 
equally oppreſſed with Want and old Age, 

+ were 
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were promiſed on a ſudden, to be, made 
young, vigorous and Maſter; of the Wed 
194 wauld he not do, or ſuffer after 
uch a Promiſe ? Vet what is this Bromile 
in compariſon, of thoſe which Jeſus, Chriſt 
« has made to us? What Proportion is there 
« berween. Age and Vouth. Mortality and 
in Immortality, between Poyerty and an 
15 Gs We Kingdom, between this Life and 
* the Glory of another? To compare theſe 
things together, is to, compare Dreams 
with. Realities, War with. Peace, an excel- 
«« lent, Diamond, Fitch a Id Rr There is 
nothing on Earth to; w Yeh we can n 
«« pare the future Glory of our Bodies; the 
bei ghreſt Ray of the Sun is a weak Re- 
40 * of their Splendor.- Should we 
14 not therefore he lavi of our Wealth, and 
«« expoſe even Life itſelf to procure ſo. con- 
, ſiderable an Advantage? We ſhould think 
10 out ſelves very happy if a reat Prince 
6 ſhould honour. us with his Looks, his Con- 
1 verſation, and his Table; yet that we m 
haye acceſs to the King of Kings bom 
I” *- mitted to the Fruition of his le Glo- 
*« ry, and ſhine with Brightneſs equal to that 
of of Angels, we cannot without Reluctancy 
rt. with a {wall ſhare of our riches, when 
e ſhould ſacrifice our Lives with joy to 
obtain ſo infinite a Benefit. We exbauſt 
our Coffers in, the purchaſe of an Imploy- 
00 ment, which is the Occaſion often of our 
ky 4 * com- 
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«committing à thouſand Acts of Injuſtice; 
and when Heaven is to be purchaſed, that 
«© glorious Kingdom, wherein we ſhall have 
„ no Succeſſor, which we ſhall poſſeſs peace- 
«© ably, intirely, and without Envy, we lay 
« out our Money with regret. Do you not 
« ſometimes make this Reflection with your 
« ſelves, viz. That fince what we diſcern 
4 of Heaven is {6 beautiful, that which re- 
mains inviſible, muſt be infinirely more ſo. 
«Tf your Eyes are too weak to penetrate 
thus far, contemplare it ſpritually: Raiſe 
your ſelf above this vifible Heaven, and 
* aſcend into the Heaven of Heavens, to 
that Light which is inacceſſible, and infuſes 
* a holy Dread into the Soul, to the mul- 
„ titude of Angels, and crowd of bleſſed 
«© Spirits. From thence look down upon the 
„Kingdoms here below, obſerve a Prince 
in the higheſt Splendor of his Glory, in- 
* compaſſed with Men, ſet off with all the 
* richneſs of Dreſs, and drawn in Chariots 
3 3 wich precious Stones: Obſerve 
im in himſelf ſo adorned with Majeſty and 
every thing that may dazle the Eyes of the 
*© Bcholders, that no farther notice is taken 
* of all the Magnificence about him; ſo 
much is it effaced by that which af in 
his own Perſon, in his Purple, his Diadem, 
„in all the Marks of his Royalty, and a- 
© bove all in that noble Air, which diſtin- 


guiſhes him from all others. Having _—_ 
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ved all this, aſgend again immediately into 
the higheſt Heaven, then compare, jw hat 
you baye ſeen on Earth with the Glory 
of Jeſur Chriſi, when he ſhall come to 
judge the World. The Heavens will be 
all opened. and from thence. the only Son 
« of the living God will, deſcend. with fo 
«« much Majeſty, as ſhall ftrike Terror into 
„ the very Angels themſelyes: The Earth 
* K open with, a, mighty Noiſe, and all 
« Mankind will riſe out of their Graves to 
«+ appear before their Judge. The Sun and 
Moon ſhall be eclipſed by the Light of the 
Lord. Here I am unable to reſtrain my 
Tears, when I conſider what Bleſſings we 
ſhall forfeit by. our own Fault, what a fe- 
« licity we ſhall deprive our {elves of, unleſs 
© we. endeayour- to perform ſome heraick 
„Action. Let them no more talk of Hell, 
the loſs of this Glory to me is worle than 
« a.thouſand Hells, and the privation of this 
Peace, more. inſupportable than all the 
«« Torments of the other. Yer all our 
Thoughts and Deſires are byaſſed towards 
the World, and we diſcoyer not the De- 
«© vil's artifice, who deludes us, and gives 
us. ſomething inconſiderable, that he may 
„ ſnatch from us that which is of infinite 
* Value; who offers us a little Dirt in ex- 
change for Gold, and promiſes us the 
% Earth that he may exclude us from Hea- 
ven. For how {ball we one Day excuſe 
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our ſelves to God? Shall we fay that we 
were unacquainted with the Frailty of this 
+ Life, Wben che daily Paſſages of it repre- 
©. ſent to us nothing elle; f publiſh\ every 


«- where like a ſounding Trumpet how mi- 


ſerable every thing is under the Sun, how 
unworthy of us every thing is in it and 
ho inſnaring? How ſhall we excuſe our 
“ ſelves for having purſued with ſo much 
„ Paſſion after that, which in itſelf is ſo 
© mean and uncettain, and for having let ſlip 
ſuch excellent and ſure Advantages? What 
„ anſwer ſhall we give, when we ſhall be 
reproached with our love of Gold, an; the 
$6 oops Fails that has made us 
s fſlaves to it? For I appeal here to all thoſe 
% who have been weaned from this Affecti- 
on, and ask them, whether Wealth be not 
a very formidable Tyrant. If you would 
* know what this Servirude is, and what 
Liberty they injoy, who do not love it; 
break all the Fetters, that Avarice loads 
„you with, annd inſtead of Riches, keep 
that by you which is beyond Compariſon 
dearer and more precious, I mean Charity. 
Charity | Ae you accels to God; Riches 
+ confound you in his Preſence, and put you 
under the Power of the Devil. Why then 
„ do you arm your Enemy againſt you? 
Why on the contrary do you not arm 
* Yue ſelf againſt him ? Convert the Em- 
«« belliſhments of your Houſes into ſo = <2 

«+ Orna- 
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« Ornaments of your Soul, transform the 


„Wealth of your Coffers into that, which 


% may inrich the immortal part of you: Let 
Heaven hereaſter be the place to ſecure 
your Store in, there lay it up with care. 
Are we not more to be conſidered than 


e «CC FY 


« fſollicitous: about trifles , Which wel can 
«/fearce preſerve during this Life, ſo fat are 
„We from being able to carry them with us, 
„when we dye? How fooliſh would it be 
e to expoſe our ſelves to poverty in this 
World and the other, When we might be 
rich in both? Lodge therefore your Wealth 
in Heaven, and convey it thither by the 
poor Man's Hands; thus you will inrich 
your own Soul. Death will not then have 
the Power to force it from you, and when 
you dye, you will go rich into the other 
« World. Such was the Treaſure that Tabz- 
„ tha was Miſtreſs of; ſhe was celebrated 
not for magnificent Houſes, ſplendid Fur- 
niture, or Diamonds of great value, but 
for the great number of Widows that ſhe 
had cloathed, the Tears that they ſhed, 
and the miraculous Reſurrection which 
*© they obtained for her by their Prayers. 
such Treaſures as theſe let us provide, 
ſuch Houſes let us build for our ſelves; and 
in the railing theſe divine Edifices ns 
y +4 «6 WI 
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will be aſliſting 
his Deſign of laying us. It is owing to his 
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to us, and we to him in 


infinite Wiſdom and favourable Intentions 


** towards, us, that there are any poor in the 


World, He then laid as it were the Foun- 


© dations of that ſpiritual Fabrick I am ſpeak- 
ing of; and you work on this Foundati- 
on, when you give Alms to the poor, and 
| relieve them in their Want; you then build 
up the Temple of God. If we deſire Glo- 


ry even in this World, can any greater 


be afpired to, than that of being Co-ope- 
; rators with God? If ſtill you do not com- 
; prehend the Honour it is to be the Guar- 


dians of the poor, learn by what I am 


going to ſay to you. Should God enable 
4 — to ſupport the falling Heavens, would 
you not believe, that you had received a 
more than human meaſure of Grace? Vet 
he has gone beyond this, by giving you 
means wherewithal to ſupport what is 


dearer to him than Heaven. Among al! 
created Beings there are none more eſteem- 
ed by God than Man; for bim he hath 
made Heaven and Earth, and is more 
pleaſed to dwell in him, than in Heaven 
itſelf. Tis ſtrange that knowing as we 
do theſe Truths, we ſhould yer neglect 
the living Temples of the Lord, that we 
ſhould leaye them in Ruins, and conſider 
only how to raiſe magnificent Houſes for 
our ſelves. By this miſconduct we make 

4 | «6 our 
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«our ſelves the poorer than the poor them- 


« ſelves; we build ſuch Edifices as cannot 
„ follow us, and abandon thoſe which one 


% Day will be admitted into Heaven with 


« Us. For the Bodies of the Pee which are 
now deſpiſed by you, will riſe again after 


« their Diſſolution; God will produce them 


i at the Day of Judgment, in the preſence 
of all Mankind, and will publickly com- 
mend thoſe, whoſe Compaſſion ſhall have 
kept up theſe falling Edifices, and prevent- 
ed their being compleatly ruined by Hunger 
* Nakedneſs and Cold. Theſe Commenda- 
tions are propoſed to you, but without af- 
fecting you; while Jeſus Chriſt in the 
*« Perſon of the poor has not a place to lay 
* his Head in, and wanders up and down 
like a Stranger, preſſed with the Extremi- 
ties of Hunger and Thirſt; you are em- 
ployed in building of Baths, Countrey- Seats, 
and an infinite number of Apartments, 


*« with Paſſages from one Chamber to ano- 


ther, without allowing one little Corner 


for the Reception of Jeſus Chriſt. May 


« not this without oggravacing things be 
called cxtravagancy and folly 2” You will 


now have a better Apprehenſion than ever 


of their Miſtake, who in their Ideas of E- 
loquence confound Popularity with Ruſti- 
city and Meanneſs. I do not think that 
in all this Diſcourſe, which you have 
heard; there is any ſordid Term, any 

8 coarſe 
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time the Truths of Chri 


the preceding Pages, there is a Popularity in 
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coarſe Image, any way of ſpeaking or ex- 
preſſing things, which can offend the niceſt 
ears. Every thing in it is polite, noble, 
great, elevated, in a Word becoming the Ma- 
jeſty of that character, which belongs to an 
Ambaſſador of Jeſus Chriſt. Vet with all this, 
there is nothing but what agrees with the Po- 
pularity I have been deſctibing; becauſe every 
thing in it is proportioned to the common 
Sentiments and Ideas of mankind. So happy 
is the Genius of St. Chry/o/tom, that upon e- 
very ſubject his ſenſe and thoughts are what 
every one naturally thinks and is ſenſible of. 
He ſearches into the bottom of his Hearer's 
Heart and Mind, where he diſcovers thoſe 
Sentiments and Ideas which lie, as it were, 
buried there, and of which no notice has been 
taken by them: Out of this ſort of Grave, if 
I may ſay ſo, he draws them forth, awakens 
and reviyes them, and Dy adjuſting at the ſame 

| ianity with theſe Sen- 
timents and Ideas, he makes uſe of the proper 
Sentiments and Ideas of his Hearers, to incline 


them either to the practice of what our Reli- 


gion enjoins, or to avoid what it forbids them. 
This is St. Chry/oftoms particular Art, and 


will eternally diſtinguiſh him from all other 


Chriſtian Orators. And in this preciſely con- 
ſiſts the true Popularity of Eloquence. 


Beſides this Popularity to be obſerved in 
the things we ſpeak, ſuch as I have ſhewn in 


the 
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the manner of ſpeaking them; and it is not 
ſufficient for the Preacher to ſay always po- 
pular things, unleſs he ſays them y; 
that is, in a manner proportioned to the com- 
mon ways of thinking, perceiving and exprei- 
ſing them. If you forme to excel in this 
particular, employ conſtantly ſuch Terms as 
are of common uſe in the Converſation of 
mankind. Every Term that is far fetched, too 
curiouſly ſtudied, of a roo modern make, and 
that has not the ſtamp of common uſe, ought 
not to paſs current within the Dominions of 
Eloquence. Have a care how you regulate 
your ſelf after the ill taſte of that Rowan O- 
rator, who was an elaborate refiner of Words, 
and believed, that there was no ſpeaking well, 
but in a Language not generally uſed. Re- 
member that Uſe has been and ever will be 
the abſolute Maſter of Languages, to which 
we muſt ſubmit implicitely. 

I do not ſay, that every common Term may 
be admitted in your Diſcourſes; for there are 
ſome ſo low and fo coarſe, that it is neceſſary 
they ſhould intirely be excluded: All that I 
affirm is, that no Term which is not common 


ſhould have a place there. 

Farther, never employ any Figure or Tura, 
which is not as it were the natural over - flow - 
ing of the Mind: To this end labour to diſtin- 
guith what Turns and Figures Nature it ſelf 
makes uſe of according to its different ſitua- 
tions, and in all theſe different States, expreſs. 
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een ſelf as Nature it ſelf would do. The 
urns and Figures of your Diſcourſe, cannot 
then fail of being popular, becauſe they will 
be copied faithfully from the common. ways 
of perceiving and expreſſing things: For Na- 
ture is every where the ſame. 

There are Preachers who by their parti. 
cular ways of expreſſing themſelves, make the 
moſt popular things in the World unpopular; 
they give them ſuch a foreign and unnatural 
Air by refining, and endeavouring to ſpeak 
them in/ an extraordinary manner, that the 
Hearer underſtands nothing at all, and diſcerns 
no footſteps of Nature in them. I ſee nothing 
ſo oppoſite to the buſineſs of the Pulpit as this 
Spirit of refining things to the utmoſt pitch. 
I refer ſuch Preachers to St. Chry/o//om, to 
learn from him the Language of this eloquent 
Popularity, I am ſpeaking of. Never perhaps, 
had any Orator either a more perfect Know- 
ledge, or made a better Uſe of it. He does 
not amuſe himſelf with mere ſpeculative Rea- 
ſonings, which are of no other uſe but to beat 
the Air, or to feed the Mind of his Hearers 
with vain and unprofitable Knowledge. The 
Arguments for every thing he ſays to them, 
are not far fetched, he ranſacks their Hearts 
and Minds, and from thence brings a plenti- 

ful Supply of them: His whole Diſcourſe is 
— to the Taſte of his Audience, and 
proportioned to their Sentiments and Ideas. 


He is earneſtly inquiſitive after the moſt com- 
mon 
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mon things, which by his management of 
them, and by the ſimple and natural turn he 

ives them, receive a certain tincture of Elo- 
quence, which at the ſame time both pleaſes 
and affeas : The Learned cannot but admire 
it, and the Multitude cannot but compre- 


hend it. 


Thoſe parts of his Diſcourſes, wherein this 
great Man complains of the Applauſes that 
were given him, are certainly the moſt Elo- 
quent, and that ſor this Reaſon only, becauſe 
they are the moſt popular. By his Populari- 
ty rather than by any other Excellency, he 
merited the glorious Sirname of Chry/oſtoms. 

Of ſuch vaſt conſequence is it to the Chri- 
ſtian Orator to ſucceed in his Function, and 
to be popular not only in the things that are 
ſaid by him, but in the manner likewiſe of his 
ſaying them, that I believe I ſhall do him a 
conſiderable Service by propoſing a ſecond 
Model to him of Popularity in both theſe 
kinds, taken from the ſame Original as the 


preceding was, from St. Chry/offorn, in his thir- 


ty ſeventh Homily on St. Matthew, where he 
2 how dangerous it is for Chriſtians to 
e preſent at Shews and Comedies. This is a 
Subject that ſupplies this incomparable Preach- 
er with as large a field for Popularity, as the 
other of Charity. 
„Why, ſays he, ſhould I complain, that 
*« you do not hearken to the prayers of the 


poor, when you will not hearken to the 
S 3 « Admont 
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Admonitions of the Apoſtles? This is the 
very reaſon why you reject the Petitions 
of the Indigent. St. Paul ſpeaks to you 
in his Epiſtles as often as they are read pub- 


lickly, and St. John preaches to you in his 


Goſpel; but you do not condeſcend to re- 
gard either of them : How then can we be 
amazed to fee you deaf to the Cries of the 
miſerable, who are ſo to the voice even of 


the Apoſtles themſelves ? That our Houfes 


therefore may be always open to the poor, 
and the Ears of our Hearts to the Inſtru- 
ctions of the Apoſtles, let us purify them 
from every thing that pollutes and deafens i 
them: For as the bodily Ear, when it is 
filled with Earth and Dirt, can no longer 
hear; ſo the Ears of our Heart become in- 
ſenſible when they are filled with immodeſt 
Songs, Fables, and the vain Diſcourſes of 
the World. Theſe are things which not 
only cloſe, but pollute them, more than the 
lewdeſt Impurities. I tremble my felf and 
excite Horror in you, while I am ſpeaking 
on this Subject; yer there are many among 
you, who do that with Joy, which they 
cannot endure barely to hear mentioned. 
Infamous Songs and Verſes create a ſtench 
more inſupportable to the Soul, than all 
that our Senſes are moſt averſe to; yet 
when the Comedians repeat them in your 
Preſence, you are fo far from expreſſing an 
abhorrence of them, that you not only 
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hear them without offence, but laugh and 


are diyerted with them. Why do you not 


appear upon the Stage as well as the Per- 
ſons who contribute to your Mirth ? If 
there is nothing ignotninious in their Adi. 
ons, why do you not imitate what you 
commend ? If you were to walk in publick 
with them, you would bluſh at their com- 
pany ; why then ſhould you eſteem that ſo 
much which you would be aſhamed to do? 
Comedians are by the Laws of Heathens 
infamous; yet you, and all the Town 
crowd to ſee them on their Stage, as if 
they were ſo many Heralds and Ambaſſa- 
dors; and you would carry all the World 
thither, to fill your Ears with the Ordure 
and __ Lewdneſs that is uttered by 
them: You cannot endure any thing wan- 
ton, or the leaſt Word that is ſhocking to 
Modeſty either in your Wives or Children, 
and when the loweſt of mankind invite you 
to hear publickly this Naſtineſs which you 
deteſt ſo much in your Families, you not 
only ſuffer it, but are enterrained and ex- 
tol thoſe who vend it; which fare is the 
utmoſt Extrayagancy. You will perhaps 
anſwer me, that it is not you, who fay 
theſe things; but whether you ſay them or 
not, you are at leaſt a friend to thote that 
do. How will you prove you do not ſay 
them? Did you not love to ſpeak them, 


you would not hear them with fo much 
84 «« Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, nor run after Follies of this na- 
ture with ſo much Ardour. When any 
Perſons ** in your preſence, you 
are not at all pleaſed with what they ſay; 
on the contrary you are ſtruck with Hor- 
ror, and ſhut your Ears that you may not 
hear them, and this you do, becauſe you 
are no Blaſphemer. Let your behaviour be 
the ſame with reſpect to filthy Words; and 
if you would us, that you do not 
care to ſpeak them, ſhew no Inclination to 
hear them. How can you apply your ſelves 
to any thing good, while you are accu- 
ſtomed to ſuch Diſcourſes ? How can you 
undergo the labor that is neceſſary to con- 
firm your Chaſtity, whilſt you pl far give 


| = ſelves a looſe as to take pleaſure in 


earing laſcivious Words and Verſes? For 
if when we are at a diſtance from theſe Ob- 
ſcenities, it is ſo troubleſom to us to keep our 
ſelves in all that purity which God requires 
from us, how will our Soul be able to con- 
tinue chaſte, when it ſhall hear ſuch dan- 


'* gerous things with fſatisfaftion ? Do you 


not know what a propenſity we have to 
Evil? When therefore we add Art and Stu- 
dy to this natural Inclination, how ſhall we 
avoid falling into Hell, ſince we make ſo 
much haſte to plunge into it? Hear the 
Words of St. Paul, Rejoice in the Lord: 
He does not ſay rejoice in the Devil: But 
how ſhould you attend to this Apoſtle, 5 
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be touched with reſentment at your Sins, 
while you are always as it were, over- 
whelmed with Drunkenneſs, and tranſpor- 
ted beyond your Senſes at the unhappy 


* ſight of theſe ſpectacles? If however, you 


continue ſtill ro frequent this place, and to 
hear us, there is nothing ſurprizing in your 
acquitting your ſelves of theſe external Du- 
ties; or rather it is indeed ſurprizing; For 
here you come unwillingly, and as it were 
thro' cuſtom; whereas you run to the Thea- 
ter with ardour and infatiable eagerneſs; the 


* miſerable Effects whereof are but too vift- 
ble when you return home : Thither each 


of you carries all the Filth, wherewith li- 
centious Words, obſcene Verſes, and difſo- 
lute Mirth have filled your Souls. All theſe 
vicious Images remain deeply imprinted on 
your Minds; whence it happens that you 
are averſe to what you ought to love, and 


* love what you ſhould abhor. Some of you 
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go into the Bagnio, when you return from 
à Funeral Solemnity; yet the ſame Perſons 


do not weep, when they return from the 


Play-houſe; whereas they ſhould then ſhed 


whole torrents of Tears. There is nothing 
impure in the dead body, nothing that de- 
files him who comes near it; but Sin inſects 
the Soul in ſuch a manner, and leaves ſuch 
horrible ſtains in it, that all the Waters of 
the Ocean would not be ſufficient ro waſh 
them out: Nothing can do this bur Tears 
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and Repentance. But as theſe blemiſhes 
are inſenſible, they never think of them. 
Thus we fear not what is really terrible, 
and fear that which has no Being. But 
what ſhall I ſay of the noife and tumult of 
theſe SpeCtacles, theſe Acclamations and 
diabolical Applauſes, of rhe Repreſentations 
and Habits invented only by the Devil? 
Here the Youths rying their hair behind 
their Heads, diſguiſe themfelves in an effe- 
minate Dreſs, and labour to appear diffe- 
rent from what they really are, in their 
Cloaths, their Gate, their Looks, and 
Speech. Here too the Women, who have 
caſt off all Modeſty, ſhew themſelves con- 
fidently upon the Stage before the People; 
they act as if they had made Impudence 
their Study, and with their Eyes and Words 
ſcatter the Poyſon of impurity through all 
who ſee and hear them: By all the train 
and preparation about them, they ſeem to 
conſpire the ruine of Chaſtity, and the di- 
ſhonour of Nature, and to make themſelves 
the viſible Inſtruments of the Devil in the 
Deſign he has conceived of deſtroying the 
Souls of Mankind. In ſhort, every part of 
theſe Repreſentations tends to the promo- 
ting ſome Evil, the Words, Dreſs, Gate, 
Voice and Songs, the Glances of the Eyes 
and Motions of the Body, the Sound of In- 
ſtruments, the very Subjects and Plots of 
the Comedies, eyery thing in them * 
| 66 wit 
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with Poyſon, and breaths an Air of Im- 
*« purity. How then can you hope to pre- 
** ſerve your Chaſtity after the Devil has 
«+ made you drink of this Cup of Lewdnels, 
« after he has intoxicated your Souls with 
« jt, and has obſcured all your Reafon with 
« it's Fumes ? For there it is that he diſplays 
to you all that is moſt ſhameful in Vice, 
**Fornication, Adultery, the Diſhonour of 
the Marriage-Bed, the Corruption of Men, 
* Women and young Perſons, in a Word, 
* the reign of Infamy and Abomination. 
++ 'Theſe are things which ſhould incline Be- 
„ holders to weep rather than be merry. 
++ How then, you will ſay? Would you 
+ have us ſhut the Theater for ever, and 
©« deſtroy every thing to give you Proof 
of our Obedience? Every thing, my Bre- 
*« thren, already is confounded : For whence 
proceed all thoſe Delufions, wherewith 
the Chaſtity of married Perſons is every 
+ Day inſnared, but from theſe infamous 
* Repreſentations? Are not the Adulteries 
„which are now ſo generally committed. 
* to be imputed to this Cauſe? Is it not 
©+. owing to theſe that Husbands grow inſup- 
$6 gm to their Wives, and that the 
+ Wives are fo juſtly contemptible ro their 
+ Husbands ? It is viſible therefore that the 
*+* Theater ruins every thing, and deſtroys 
** the Authority of lawful Kings, to intro- 
+* duce that of Tyrants. It will be faid per- 
\: 46; cxatratint «ky 
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haps, that the Theater is authorized by 


Law, that therefore there can be nothi 


violent or tyrannical encouraged by it. But 


I defire to know, if they are not 7 


who make themſelves unjuſtly Maſters of 


Cities, who ſeparate Wives from their 
Husbands, violate the Laws of Nature, 
and make every * ſerviceable to their 
deteſtable Paſſion. Whom, you will ſay, 
has the Theater debauched into Adultery? 
Pray tell me, whom has it not? Could I 
name Perſons to you, I would demonſtrate 
how many Men have been undone by 
theſe proſtituted Women of the Stage; ei- 
ther by ſeparating them from thoſe with 
whom God had united them, or by en- 


© gaging them to prefer the ignominious ad- 
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vantage of Vice and Infamy, to the ſacred 
Bond of Marriage. What then, ſhall we 
overthrow the Laws by ſuppreſſing the 
Stage, which is ſupported by their Autho- 
rity ? By deſtroying the Theater you 
would not overthrow the Laws, but the 
Dominion of Iniquity and Vice; for it is 
the Peſt of all Cities that encourage it, 
and often gives birth to Seditions and Di- 
ſturbances. They who are accuſtomed to 
this way of living, who ſell their Voices 


for a Subſiſtance, and have no other Bu- 


ſineſs and Imployment but to ſpeak and 
act Follies, are the moſt proper to excite 


Seditions, and create Diſorders among the 
| People. 
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People. All young Perſons accuſtomed to 
Iqdleneſs, and brought up to a Life, like this, 
„ of Pleaſure and Diverſion, are the firſt in 
Inſurrections, and become more cruel than 
«+ the fierceſt Beaſts. The Theater has in- 
*« duced Men to ſtudy the Secrets of the 
„Magick Art. For as they deſire to allure 
* the Multitude, and draw People in Crouds 
* to ſee their Fooleries, and would be glad 
«+ likewiſe to have their Shews and Dances 
received with univerlal Applauſe and Ac- 
„ clamations, and to engage even the Wo- 
* men of Virtue to be Spectators of theſe in- 
famous Proſtitutes; that they may ac- 
_ * compliſh theſe Wiſhes, they plunge them- 
ſelves into all the Abominations of Magick, 
„ ſo as not to ſpare even the Bones of the 
„ dead. What ſhall I ſay of the Impurities 
„ and a thouſand other Crimes committed 
in this Place? Ir is manifeſtly therefore 
* you your ſelves, who corrupt the Manners 
of Mankind by alluring them to ſuch fatal 
** Diverſions. Shall we go, ſay they, and 
* deſtroy the Amphitheater? Would ro God 
it were already in Ruins] tho' indeed with 
* reſpect to us, who never frequent it, it has 
++ been long ſince demoliſhed. This however 
* do not enjoin you. Preſerve the Am- 
*« phitheater, and exclude out of it all Shews 
„and Plays, and you will acquire more ho- 
„ nour, than if 3 had deſtroyed it. Imi- 


** tate at leaſt the Barbarians, who _—_ 
«6 Pl 
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„all theſe Sports. What Excuſe will there 
remain for us, who are Chriſtians, that is 
* to ſay, Citizens of Heaven and aſſociated 
„with Angels, if we are not ſo regulat in 
this Point as the Infidels and Pagans? If 
vyou are ſuch paſſionate lovers of Diverſi- 
on, there are many other lels dangerous 
and more agreeable Entertainments, than 
** theſe: If you would unbend your Minds, go 
into your Gardens, walk upon the Banks 
of a Canal or River, remove to ſome place, 
* the ſituation whereof affords a beautiful 
cProſpect, and hear the warbling of Birds. 
Or if you would entertain your ſelves more 
«« religiouſly, viſit che Monuments of Mar- 
„ tyrs. Theſe are all innocent Pleaſures, 
and contribute to the health of the Body, 
as well as to the advantage of the Soul: 
They have nothing of thoſe criminal Di- 
*« verſions, which afford only a miſtaken Joy, 
and ſpeedy Repentance. But beſides you 
have your Wives and Children, and what 
is comparable with the Satisfaction you 
may find in them? You have your Friends 
and Families about you: Thele are allow- 
able Amuſements, which you may injoy 
* When you pleaſe, and are equally profita- 
ble and modeſt. For what is more agree- 
able than Children? What more cn 
than a virtuous Wife to a virtuous Hul- 
„ band? The Obſervation made formerly 
by Barbarians is worthy of the wiſeſt Phi- 

loſophers: 
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loſophers: For hearing much talk of theſe 
++ Fooleries of the Theater, and the infamous 
« Diverſions, which were ſought there, The 
„ Romans, faid they, have, it ſeems, no 
« Wrves, nor Children. Meaning thereby, 
that no Pleaſure is ſo ſweet to a wiſe and 
* prudent Man, as that which he receives 
from his Wife and Children. Bur ſuppoſe, 
„vou will fay, I ſhew you ſome Perſons, 
who have been no way infected by theſe 
Plays and Comedies. Is it not an Evil 
«+ ſufficiently great to employ ſo much time ſo 
* unprofitably ? And to give Scandal there- 
by to others? Tho' you were not tainted 
by thele infamous Repreſentations, is it 
an inconſiderable Matter that you have al- 
lured others to be preſent at them by your 
Example? How then can you be inno- 
cent, when you are chargeable with the 
Crimes of other Men? All the Diſorders 
cauſed by theſe corrupt Men and debauch- 
** ed Women, and the whole diabolical Com- 
+ pany of Actors; all theſe Diſorders, I ſay, 
reflect back upon you: For if there were 
no Spectators, there would be no Shews 
and Comedies. So that both they who 
*+« repreſent them, and they who ſee them, 
are expoſed ro the danger of eternal Fire. 
Tho' your Chaſtiry therefore were ſo well 
«+ fecured, as to receive no Prejudice from 
** the Contagion of theſe Places, which in 
++ my Opinion, is impoſſible, you would * 

«6 e 
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be ſeverely puniſhed by God, as guilty 
both of their Deſtruction, who are the 
cSpectators of theſe Follies, and of theirs 
<<. likewiſe, who repreſent them on the Thea- 
ters. If you were indeed ſo pure, as to 
receive no hurt from theſe dangerous Aſ- 
«+ ſemblies, you would be ſtill more fo, if 
„you were careful to avoid them. Let us 
therefore leave theſe vain Excuſes, and 
* ſtudy no longer ſuch miſerable Pretences; 
* the beſt way to juſtify our ſelves is, to 
* avoid this Furnace of Babylon, and to get 
at as great a diſtance as we can from the 
Allurements of the Egyptian Woman, tho“ 
like Zo/eph, we were to part with our 
Cloak to reſcue our {elves out of the 
Hands of this proſtitute. Thus our Minds 
* will enjoy a heavenly Pleaſure, that will 
* not be diſturbed by any remorſe of Con- 
* ſcience. | 
Can ſuch a Diſcourſe as this fail of being 
eternally beautiful ? And does not this im- 
mortal Beauty proceed from Popularity ? The 
reaſon whereof is this, vig. That common 
Sentiments and Ideas being the ſame always 
in all Men, and in all Ages, whatever is found- 
ed thereupon can never change. Thoſe Beau- 
ties of Eloquence, which have not this Foun- 
dation, what Applauſes ſoever they may be 
received with at firſt view of them, ſoon fade 
and grow old. This infallibly is their Fare. 


If therefore you are inflamed with the noble 
| Ambition 
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Ambition of labouring for future Ages, as 
well as for your own, and to procure the 
glorious privilege of Immortality to your Diſ- 
courſes; imitatè St. Chxy/oſtom; obſerve his 
Sentiments and Thoughts of things, with 
the manner of his expreſſing them. As you 
read him over and over again inceſſantly, 
conſult your own Breaſt, and you will diſco- 
yer in the bottom of your own Mind and 
Heart, every thing that you will find in St. 
Chry/oftom : Becauſe this great Maſter has 
borrowed all his Thoughts, his Sentiments, 
and all his ſeveral ways of expreſſing them 
_ the inexhauſtible Store of Nature it- 
elf. We. | 

What now are your Thoughts of Popu- 
larity ? Do you eſteem ic incompatible with 
the great, the ſublime, and the maryellous 
in the Art of Eloquence ? Or do you not ra- 
ther determine, that there can be none of 
_ qualities in Eloquence without Popula- 
rity 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Relation between the Popular 


and the Sublime. 


VF you recolle&t the Idea I have given 
you, you will find I have affirmed, that 
Y preaching popularly is meant the ſay ing 
things proportioned to the common Senti- 
ments and Ideas of Mankind; and the fay- 
ing them likewiſe in a manner proportioned 
to the common ways of thinking and exprel- 
ſing our ſelves. Now can a Diſcourſe . 
any thing of the Sublime without both theſe 
Proportions? I do not believe that one Paſ- 
ſage can be produced of all that the Ancients 
have termed Sublime, wherein there is not 
this twofold Proportion. Is it not plainly 
perceivable in that place of Geneſis, which 
one of the greateſt Maſters of Eloquence has 
propoſed as a Model of the true Sublime? 
Let there be Light, and there was Light : 
It was the deſign of Moſes in this place to 


repreſent the ready and perfect Obedience of 


the Creature to the Voice of the Creator. It 
was neceſſary according to the common Idea 
im lanted in the Minds of all Men, that in 


order to the making this ready Obedience 
: perfect, 
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perfect, there ſhould be no diſtance between 
the Command, and the Execution of it: To 
command and to be obeyed ſhould bethe fame 
thing. I conform my ſelf therefore to this 
common Idea, and repreſent it perfectly, if 
T think and expreſs my ſelf on this Point, in 
ſach a manner, as all the World may imme- 
diately perceive, that there is not one Mo- 
ment's delay between the Command of the 
Creator, and the Obedience of the Creature. 
This Moſes has done by ſaying. Let there 
be Light, and there was Light. He has 
therefore united the Popular with the Sub- 
lime, and without this Union there would 
have been no Sublimity in his Thought. 
This relation of the Popular with the Sub- 
lime will be farther diſcernible in ſome Ex- 
amples which I ſhall produce more at length: 
And firſt out of the Prophet LJ/aiabꝰ where 
he repreſents the fall of the proud King of 
Babylon; Unfortunate Prince, ſays he, 
« your Death has diffuſed a general Joy and 
« Tranquillity over the ſurface of the Earth, 
the Fir- trees rejoice at thee, and the Ce- 
dars of Lebanon, laying, ſince thou art 
laid down, no feller is come up againſt us. 
« Hell from beneath is moved for thee to 
meet thee at thy coming; it ſtirreth up 
the dead for thee, even all the chief ones 
of the Earth; it hath raiſed up from their 


— 
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"Thrones all the Kings of the Nations. 


And they ſhall ſpeak and ſay unto thee, 
Art thou alſo become weak as we ? Art 
thou become like unto us ? Thy Pomp is 
brought down to the Grave, and the noiſe 
of thy Viols, the Worm is ſpread under 
thee, and the Worms cover thee. How 
art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, 
Son of the Morning, how art thou cut 


down to the Ground, which didſt weaken 


the Nations? For thou haſt ſaid in thine 
Heart, I will aſcend into Heaven, I will 
exalt my Throne above the Stars of God. 
I will fit alſo upon the Mount of the Con- 
gregation, in the ſides of the North I will 
aſcend above the Heights of the Clouds, I 
will be like the moſt High. Yer thou 


* ſhalt be brought down to Hell to the ſides 


of the Pit. They that ſee thee ſhall nar- 
rowly look apon thee, and conſider thee, 
ſaying, Is this the Man that made the 
Earth to tremble, that did ſhake Kingdoms? 
That made the World as a Wilderneſs, and 
deſtroyed the Cities thereof? All the 
Kings of the Nations, even all of them 
lye in Glory, every one in his own Houſe. 
But thou art caſt out of thy Grave like an 
abominable Branch. Thon ſhalt not be 
joined with them in burial, becauſe thou 
haſt deftroyed thy Land and flain thy 
People : The Seed of Evil-doers ſhall ne- 


ver be removed. Prepare Slaughter for his 


Children, 
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t* Children, for the Iniquity of their Fathers, 
that they do pot riſe nor poſſeſs the Land 
* nor fill the face of the Earth with Cities. 

Ifthe Sublime be not viſible in this Diſcourſe, 
I cannot tell where it is to be found. The 
quiet of the Earth, the joy of the Fir-trees 
and Cedars at the death of the King of Ba- 
bylon, the diſorder of Hell, the Dead awaken- 
ing, the Kings riſing from their Thrones at 
the arrival of this Prince in the other World, 
and the People looking down upon him in 
the Abyſs wherein he was fallen, is not all 
this Sublime and at the fame time Popular ? 
For do not all theſe Ideas, how Sublime ſoe- 
yer they may be, include thoſe common Sen- 
timents and Ideas which are generally enter- 
tained among Men? And are not theſe Sen- 
timents and Ideas expreſſed in a manner very 
conformable to the common ways of our ex- 
preſſing our ſelves ? For Example, Is not this 
a common Idea, that Men ſhould rejoice at 
the Death of one, who diſturbs the whole 
Earth, and that this joy ſhould be carried to 
the very higheſt degree? But can ſuch an 
Idea be more popularly repreſented, than in 
theſe Words, Thy death hath ſpread a ge- 
neral joy and tranquillity over the whole 
ſurface of the Earth, the very Fir-trees of 
our Foreſts, and the Cedars of Lebanon re- 
Joice at it, ſaying, ſince thou art laid down 
no feller is come up againſt us. Is not this 
a common Idea, viz. That there is ſcarce 
Sy 2 any 
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any Scourge more terrible than a Prince that 
is extravagantly ambitious, who every where 
carries Terror and Conſternation with him? 
But is not this Idea expreſſed as popularly 
as can be in theſe Terms, Hell from beneath 
ie moved at his coming, it ſtirreth up the 
dead for thee, &c.? The curioſity and earn- 
eſtneſs Men generally have to fee one, who 
has made a noiſe in the World, is a very na- 
tural Sentiment, and could the Prophet de- 
ſeribe it more popularly than by ſaying, All 
they that ſee thee ſhall narrowly hook upon 
thee and conſider thee, &c.? St. Chry/oſtom, 
who knew how to be Sublime in thoſe places, 
wherein it was neceſſary to be ſo, is yet ne- 
ver {o without being Popular. Obſerve ſome 
Paſſages of his admirable Diſcourſes to the 
People of Conſtantinople on the Subject of 
 Eutropins, a Patrician, and Conſul of the 
Empire ; who having incurred the diſpleafure 
of the Emperor Arcadius, was obliged to 
take Sanctuary in a Church, contrary to a 
Law prohibiting any one ſo ro do which he 
himſelf had publiſhed. St. Chry/6/fom takes 
occaſion from this Example to ſet forth the 
vanity of human Things, and the uncertain- 
ty of great Advancements. *©* Now, fays he, 
if ever, have we reaſon to cry Vanity of 
*« Vanities. Where now, fays he to Eutropi- 
* #5, are they, who ſerved you, who made 
* the Croud give way to you in the Streets, 
and beſtowed high Encomiums on you ? 
They 
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They have deſerted you, they have renoun- 
ced your Friendſhip, and endeavour to ſe- 
cure themſelves at your Expence: But 
this is not our Practice. The Church 
* which has been perſecuted by you, opens 
her Boſom to receive you, and the Thea- 
ters which you have encouraged, which 
have coſt you ſo dear, and 1o often drawn 
upon us your Indignation, have betrayed 
you. I ſay not this to inſult a Perſon who 
is fallen, but to uphold thoſe that are ſtill 
*« ſtanding. He adds, ſpeaking of Eutropius, 
*« Yeſterday, when Men came from the Pa- 
ace to drag him hence by Violence, he 
*« fled for Retuge to the conſecrated Veſſels 
* with the Countenance of a dead Perſon, 
* with trembling Limbs, a broken Voice 
and ſtammering Tongue. He exhorts his 
« \Hearers to compaſſionate him; You will 
„ fay that he has enacted ſeveral Laws to 
* ſhut up this Aſylum; but he has by Ex- 
«« pericnce learned the Evil he has done, he 
«+ has himſelf firſt violated the Law, and his 
« Diſgrace is an Inſtruction to all the World. 
+ The Altar ſeems at preſent more terrible, 
«+ while it keeps this Lion chained, and re- 
ſembles the Picture of a Prince trampling 
under Foot the captive and conquered Bar- 
„ barians. And in another place, Have I 
** ſoftened your Minds, overcome your Paſ- 
ſion, extinguiſhed your Inhumanity, and 
excited Pity ? Yes, I am perſuaded I have; 

T4 both 
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both your Faces, and the torrents of Tears 
*« that flow from you are Evidences of it. 
Let us go therefore and proſtrate our ſelves 
* at the Emperor's Feet, or rather let us 
_ ** implore the God of Mercy to appeaſe 
* him. He is already very much changed; 
for when he was told that Zutropimms had 
taken Refuge in this ſacred Place, he ſpoke 
* to all the Court which was deſirous to 
*« exaſperate him againſt the Criminal, and 
*« demanded his Execution. He ſhed Tears, 
and ſpeaking of the Holy Table whither 
he was fled for Protection, he aſſwaged 
his Anger. Should you after this continue 
* yours, what Favour would you ever merit? 
How would you approach the holy My- 
*+* ſteries and ask pardon for your Sins? Let 
us rather beſeech the God of Mercy to 
deliver this unhappy Man from Death, 
and give him time to expiate his Crimes. 
If a Man has any Senſe of things, he muſt 
confeſs, that the Sublime and Popular prevail 
equally in this Diſcourſe. For properly ſpeak- 
ing it is by Senſe only that we diſcern the 
true Sublime. I hear a Diſcourſe, and the 
longer I hear it the more I feel my Soul en- 
larged within me, inſenſibly elevated and 
raiſed: Mcthinks the human Nature within 
me is innobled, and that the Orator imparts 
all his greatneſs to me. A generous Pride 
takes faſt Poſſeſſion of me, a ſecret Joy mix- 
ed with Admiration and Aſtoniſhmenr * 4 
2 8 18 113 uſe 
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faſed throughout my Heart, as if I were my 
ſelf the Author of the things of which I am 
only a Hearer. I feel my ſelf on a ſudden 
tranſported, raviſhed, and carried away by 
an invincible Power, which forces my Per- 
ſuaſion. When I am ſenſible of this, I affirm 
without any fear of being miſtaken, that 
there is a great deal of the Sublime in this 
Diſcourſe, that the middle way of Writing 
could never produce ſuch Impreſſions. Where 
there is nothing but Bombaſt, Magnificence, 
or Harmony, the Powers of the Soul are not 
thus moved; the only way theſe act upon 
it is by tickling the Ear, ſoothing the Mind, 
and pleaſing the Imagination. As for the 
low way of Writing, it humbles, debaſes and 
contracts the Soul. St. Auſtin having pro- 
duced a place in the Prophet Amos to ſhew, 
that true and ſublime Eloquence is to be met 
with in our ſacred Authors, adds, V hat ne- 
ceſſity is there for ſaying, how fine this is? 
What a fweet and forcible Impreſſion this 
makes upon the Mind and Heart of thoſe, 
who read and comprehend it? What neceſſi- 
ty is there for ſaying this to any one, who 
does not percerve it? By which this great 
Man meant, that there are Beauties in the 
\ Diſcourſes of Men truly Eloquent, which are 
neyer to be comprehended, if we have not 
taſte enough to be ſenſible of them ar firſt : 

he only reaſon whereof that can be given is 


this, that the greateſt Beauties of Eloquence 
; | co 
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conſiſt in certain Sentiments, which they ex- 
cite in the Soul, and which charm, raviſh 
and tranſport it. If you are not of ſuch a 
Genius as to be ſuſceptible of theſe Senti- 
ments, theſe Beauties will lye eternally con- 
cealed, and be unknown to you. In vain 
would any one undertake to make you com- 
prehend them by dint of reaſoning ; he never 
could effect it; becauſe to be ſenſible of theſe 
Beauties, and to comprehend them, is the 
lame thing. Hence we ſo often ſee, that 
what charms ſome, makes no Impreſſion 
upon others; becauſe theſe are capable of 
Having a true Senſe of them, which the o- 
thers are not. You may preſent, if you 
leaſe, the fineſt Colours in the World to a 
lind Man, but how ſhould he be touched 
with them who has no Eyes? The inward 
ſenſe we have of things is, as it were, the 
cleareſt Eye of the Soul, whereby it diſco- 
vers and perceives the Great, the Sublime and 
the Beautiful, which make up the higheſt 
Perfection of Eloquence. 
They who preach, have ſo great things to 
PR to the People, and Matters of ſo ſub- 
ime a Nature to keep up to in their Diſ- 
courſes, that they cannot too much ſtudy to 
inure their Minds to the Great, and the Sub- 
lime; they cannot too much improve them- 
ſelves in noble Inclinations, nor too much 
accuſtom themſelves to conceive elevated Sen- 


timents, and form ſolid and exalted ang 
ve 1 
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The Preachers of this Character only are a- 
ble to produee any thing marvellous, and 
worthy of Poſterity. | 
Let nothing then eſcape you, that may 
contribute to this perfect Elevation of the 
Mind and Heart. The Ancients thought it 
proper for the Orator to carry his Views as 
far as Heaven, and that he ſhould not be a 
Stranger to celeſtial Things. Why was this, 
but that he might be filled with thoſe great 
Ideas, which the Knowledge of Heaven in- 
ſpires; and that deſcending afterwards to 
Things here below, he might think and ſpeak 
of them in a noble and exalted manner. What 
an advantage in this Point have Preachers a- 
bove profane Orators? For if the Knowledge 
of the Stars, and the Motion of the Hea- 
vens, Sc. were ſo fitting to exalt their Souls, 
how very uſeful in order to the attaining to 
this Point of Greatneſs, and Elevation, which 
Eloquence requires, how very aſſiſting, I fay, 
to all Preachers muſt be the Knowledge of 
thoſe great Objects which Faith diſplays to 
them ? As of an infinite God, of the Erernity 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, Sc. Nothing 
is greater than what we believe; nothing 
likewiſe is greater than what we have to fay ; 
ler us endeavour therefore to ſay it in the 
greateſt and moſt ſublime manner. 

For what reaſon think you are there more 
eminent Preachers formed at Paris, than any 
where beſides? Or to ſpeak more gs 

why 
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why are there ſcarce any great Preachers 
formed in any other place ? One of the prin- 
cipal Cauſes of this is, that the great Ob- 
jets, which are continually obſerved there, 
raiſe and ſuſtain the Soul, and by neceſſary 
Conſequence, infuſe noble Sentiments and 
Thoughts into ir. He who in the Countrey 
would have crawled upon the Earth, at Paris 
ſoars high in his flight towards the Skies. It 

is true, Wit, Genius, Learning and Applicati- 
On are not wanting in other places, but thoſe 
Objects are which animate and raiſe the 
Compoſer. It is very hard, if not impoſſible, 
to riſe, when there is nothing about you, that 
can furniſh you with Wings, wherewithal to 
take your flight; when on the contrary every 
thing debaſes, leſſens, and continually re- 
minds you of your own Meannels. 

What then muſt a young Preacher do to 
make up, if poſſible, the want of that great 
Theater, on which Providence has not placed 
him? No other Help remains for him, but 
to accuſtom himſelf betimes to breath the 
Air of the Sublime and Great in the com- 
merce of thoſe eminent Men who have tranſ- 
mitted their Thoughts to Poſterity, above all 
in the reading of the holy Scriptures. For 
if in the Opinion of one of the great Maſters 
of Eloquence, we would ſtudy the Marvel- 
lous, the Supernatural and Divine, where 
ſhould we better find all this, than in thoſe 


Authors, whom Heaven itſelf has inſpired $ 
Theſe 
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Theſe are as it were ſo many ſacred Springs, 
which ſend forth Vapours of an enlivening 
Virtue, that overſpread the Soul, and ani- 
mate the coldeſt Spirits. When we have once 
attained to the Perfection of having a quick 
Seniſe of things, what a Sublimity do we ea- 
fily perceive in the Thoughts, Expreſſions, 
Turns and Figures of the ſacred Writings ? 
See Jeremiah repreſenting the Deſolation of 
Judæa by the King of Babylon, while he 
was beſieging the City of Feruſalem. The 
Lion, lays he, is come out of his Thicket, 
and the Deſtroyer of the Gentiles is on 
his way. He is gone forth from his place 
c ro make the Land deſolate, and thy Cities 
«« ſhall be laid waſte, without an Inhabitant--- 
In that Day the Heart of the King ſhall 
*« periſh, and the Heart of the Princes, and 
«++ the Prieſts ſhall be aſtoniſhed, and the Pro- 
phets ſhall wonder. Then ſaid I, ah Lord! 
oy 5 thou haſt greatly deceived this Peo- 
ple and Jeruſalem, laying, ye ſhall have 
peace, whereas the Sword reacheth unto 
„the Soul——My Bowels, my Bowels, I 
am pained at my very Heart, my Heart 
„ maketh a noiſe in me, I cannot hold my 
peace, becauſe thou haſt heard, O my 
Soul, the ſound of the Trumpet, the alarm 
of War. Deſtruction upon Deſtruction is 
** cried, for the whole Land is ſpoiled, and 


— 
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„my Curtains in a moment. How lon 
„ ſhall I ſee the Standard, and hear the ſound 
of the Trumpet ?—1 beheld the Earth 
and, lo! it was without form and void; 
and the Heavens, and behold they had 
* no light. I beheld the Mountains and lo! 
*« they trembled, and all the Hills moved 
lightly. I beheld and, lo! there was no 
„ Man, and all the Birds of the Heavens 
«« were fled. I beheld and, lo! the fruitful 
place was a Wilderneſs —And when thou 
art ſpoiled what wilt thou do, O unhappy 
Daughter of Sion? tho' thou cloatheſt 5 
«« ſelf with Crimſon, tho' thou deckeſt thee 
« with Ornaments of Gold; tho' thou renteſt 
thy Face with painting, in vain ſhalt thou 
make thy ſelf fair, thy Lovers will deſpiſe 
** thee, they will ſeek thy Life.” Does 
not the Spirit of the Prophet ſeem to poſſeſs 
you, to agitate you, to animate, ravith and 
tranſport you beſides, and even above your 
ſelf? With what a ſublime Air does he pro- 
claim the ruin of the King of Babylon and 
of his Empire ? * © Thus fich the Lord God 
of Iſrael unto me, take the Wine Cup of 
this Fury at my Hand, and cauſe all the 
„Nations to whom I fend thee to drink it. 
„ And they ſhall drink and be moved and 
be mad becauſe of the Sword that I will 
«+ ſend among them. Then took I the Cup 


— 
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« at the Lord's Hand and made all the Na- 
tions to drink, unto whom the Lord had 
« ſent me. To wit, Jeruſalem, and the 
Cities of Judah, and the Kings thereof, 
« and the Princes thereof, to make them a 
deſolation, an aſtoniſhment, an hiſſing, 
« and a curſe, as it is this Day. Pharach 
King of &gypr, and all the Kings of the 
North, far and near, one with another, 
% and all the Kingdoms of the World, which 
are upon the Face of the Earth, and the 
King of She/pack ſhall drink after them. — 
Does not this Diſcourſe make thoſe Impreſ- 
* ſions upon all, who hear and comprehend 
„ jt, that we have ſaid were the certain 
„ Marks of the Great and Sublime? 

There is ſcarce any thing in my Opi- 


nion that can contribute more to raiſe the 


Sdul of the Chriſtian Orator, and inſpire him 
with a high Idea of his auguſt Miniſtry, than 
the Idea of what is termed beautiful in Elo- 
quence, if it is wel! examined and underſtood. 
We hear People cry every Day in our 
Audiences, this is fine; but do they under- 
ſtand what they ſay 2 I dare affirm that very 
few do: They make a noiſe, they know not 
why. For — 5 is this, which in matters of 
Eloquence we term fine, and have ſo often 
in our Mouths? We will endeavour, if poſ- 
fible, to give Men a juſt Senſe of it. 

It is nothing elſe, if we would define it 
rightly, but an Expreſſion and Image of that 
. univerſal 
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univerſal reaſon, which is in all Men, where- 
of we have ſpoken in another place ; which 


Reaſon is always found and pure; becauſe it 


is a Participation, and Emanation of a Being 
infinitely beautiful, I mean, God himſelf, the 
Original and Pattern of all the Beauties diffu- 
ſed throughout all Beings. | 

Ir is evident therefore, that every thing in 
a Diſcourſe which is conformable to this uni- 
verſal reaſon, muſt be neceſſarily beautiful, 
ſince it is at the ſame time conformable to 
the ſupream and eſſential Beauty. Plato, as 

deſtitute as he was of the Lights of Faith, had 
yet a ſufficient greatneſs and elevation cf 
Soul to go back as far as the firſt ſpring oy 
Beauty. For obſerve in what manner this 
great Man explains himſelf, who was as ad- 
mirable an Orator as a Philoſopher. * The 
Mind of Man, ſays he, partakes of the divine 
Eſſence. Now this Eſſence is beautiful, wile, 
true, good, in a word every thing that we 
can imagine moſt perfect. Whence he draws 
this Conſequence, that the beautiful in a Diſ- 
courſe is derived from this firſt Being, which 
is eſſentially and naturally beautiful. 

Theſe Ideas of what is beautiful, true, 
good, Sc. which are to be found in the bot- 
tom of the Soul, and are communicated from 
that Being which is infinitely beautiful, are 


ſtrengthened and cheriſhed by the Orator's 


— 


„ — 
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Wiſdom; 
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Wiſdom, Probity and Virtue; and when they 
are ſo, are as it were the Wings whereby 
the Soul is upheld, and raiſed to that degree 
of Beauty, Wherein the Whole Perfection 

Eloquenge conſiſts, and without which it loſes 
all its force, ſinks, . and muſt certainly be- 
come low and creeping. ,- „ 
From this definition of Beauty, which we 
have given, it follows, that in an eloquent 
Diſcourle every thing ſhould be beautiful, e. 
4 1 . 0 11 . I 

very thing true, good, wile and reaſonable; 
Becauſe an eloquent Diſcourſe ſhould be the 


Image of Reaſon, and 78 5 the Image of 
8 


that infinitely beautiful Being, who is himſelf, 
Goodneſs, Truth, Wiſdom, and the, moſt ex- 
OO þ 4 


.- 


Cd 1 1 p 3 {at J. Ch 143 SET LL 
But to make a Diſcourſe beaurtful, it is not 


ſufficient that all the Parts Which compoſe it 


bed ſo, there ſhould be beſides a Proportion, 
Order, and Contrivance in all of them, with- 
out which the Diſcourſe is no longer an Image 
of that Being, which is infinitely beautiful; 
fince this Being is itſelf eſſential Order, and 
in all the Works directed by infinite Wiſdom, 
bl Proportions arc conſtantly well obſerved, 

ichout this proportion and juirablenels of all 
the parts of your Diſcourſe, they may indeed 
be beautiful, and if you will, perfectly beau- 
tiful, but the Diſcourſe will not be ſo; Beau- 
ties irregularly diſpoſed in a Diſcourle and 
miſplaced, ceaſe to be Beauties, and are ſo far 
from embelliſhing, that they disfigure. it. * 


"4 
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It the whole Diſcourſe ſhould be beautiful, 
it ſhould not however be ſo equally through- 
out, for this would make it inſupportable. 
There is nothing in the Univerſe more beau- 
tiful than the Sun, but if every thing in it 
were- Sun, what would become of all rhe 
Beauty of the World. The Beauties of a Dil- 
courſe ſhould be various, ſome great, others 
of a more moderate fort, others again more 
minute than 'theſe. Becauſe all places of a 
Diſcourſe are in the ſame degree ſuſceptible 
of what we term beautiful in Eloquence. Ir 
depends therefore upon the ingenuity and 
prudence of the Orator, to diſtribute all theſe 
different Beauties properly, to aſſign each its 
particular place, and to diſtinguiſh the 19 
of a Diſcourſe, which require the greater Beau- 
ties, from others wherein thoſe of a middle 
or more inferior kind are ſufficient: In doing 
whereof there is need certainly of a 900 
Genius, and an almoſt infinite degree of Art; 
the Orator herein in ſome meaſure reſembling 
a fine Painter, whom it concerns to know 
in what particular places of his Picture it is 
neceſſary for him to diſpoſe the Shades and 
„ 5 1 
This moment a Reflection comes into my 
Mind, which it is convenient to ſet down 
here. What an advantage towards excelling 
in the beautiful part of Eloquence have the 
facred above the prophane Orators, provided 
they underſtand how / to make a good uſe of it? 
8 For 
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For in theſe as well as the others, it is not 
only allowable to compoſe their Diſcourſes 
after the Model of that Being which is infi- 
nitely beautiful; but they may, nay it is their 
duty to make ſuch Diſcourſes as are but one 
contexture of Thoughts. Words, Terms, Ex- 
ions, Figures and Images, which have 
roceeded from the Mouth of this infinitely 
beautiful Being. For he has ſpoken and his 
Words have been faithfully collected; and have 
deſcended down to us; it is our Fault there- 
fore, if we do not uſe them, and by this 
means attain to the Perfection of making al- 
moſt divine Diſcourſes; what an infinite and 
inexhauſtible ſpring of Beauties, contributing 
to the advancement of Eloquence; are the 
holy Scriptures? Had the Ciceros and the 
Demoſthenes's had the opportunities of bot- 
rowing from hence, would not their Diſ- 
courſes think you have abounded with Beau- 
ties {till more perfect, than thoſe, which after 
ſo many Ages we continue to admire? - 
The Beauties of Eloquence which the Ora- 
tor takes care to form after a Model ſo ac- 
compliihed, as the Being, which is infinitely 
beautiful, are certainly immortal Beauties: 
Becaule they in ſome manner partake of the 
eternity of their Model. 
I repcat it, and fay, that a Preacher can- 
not endeavour too much to elevate and en- 
large his Soul, eſpecially when he is actual- 
ly employed in the Compoſition of theſe Diſ- 
| U courſes 
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courſes. Then it is he ſhould place evety 
thing before his Eyes, that can inſpire him 
with Sublimity. Sometimes he ſhould ask 
5 himſelf, what would St. CH yſaſtom have ſaid 
or thought on this Subject? Under what 
Images and Figures, would the Prophets have 
proclaimed this Truth to the People? Some- 
times again he ſhould ask, what would the 
T. B. N. G. M. have thought of what I ſay ? 
What would have been cheir Opinion of ir, 
and what judgment will a great and nume- 
.rous Audience make of it, when I ſhall ap- 
pear before them? No Motive has more 
o wer to excite us, and keep our Soul always 
in that exalted Situation wherein it neceſſari- 
ly ſhould be, in order to produce ſomething 
worthy of future Ages than to repreſent our 
ſelyes, that we are to-undergo the cenſure of 
a ſolemn and inexorable Tribunal, and to 
ſhew our ſelves upon a Theater, where an in- 
finite number of Men of elevated Wir, and 
Wiſdom will be Judges and Witneſſes of all 
our Thoughts. - Do not therefore amule your 
ſelves, when you are compoſing your | Dil- 
courſes, with poliſhing and refining your 
Style, a ſerious concern for ſuch trifles as 
theſe is more unworthy of the Chriſtian, than 
of the prophane Orator. Give up your Soul 
intirely to the noble Tranſports of a holy 
Enthuſiaſm, and an eloquent Fury, which 
may prompt it to ſay and think great things. 
It is a thouſand times more elegible to com- 
s 1 mit 
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mit Faults and aim at the Sublime, than to 
commit none, and confine yout ſelves to the 
middle way of 1 4 It is with the Sub- 
lime in Eloquence, ſays a great Maſter in 
this Art; as with an immenſe ſtore of Wealth, 
which with all our care we cannot in 
ſo neatly in every particular, and wherein 
ſomething after all our diligence muſt be neg- 
lected. On the contrary, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for a Man of a low and moderate 
Genius to commit Faults. For as he runs no 
hazard, and never foars, he is always ſecure; 
whereas a Man of a great and towering Spirit 
is expoſed by the greatneſs of his own Ge- 
nius to difficulty and danger... 
Let not the fear of making ſome falſe ſteps 
prevent your aiming at the Sublime, and 
perſuade you to confine your ſelf to the mid- 
le way of Writing. Conſider that the ſa- 
«cred ſhould as much, and more than the pro- 
phane Orator, ſince he has nobler Objects to 
repreſent, ſoar high, take wing, be ſometimes 
in a ſort of Rage, be tranſported, and walk 
often on the very brinks of a Precipice. For 
high and elevated places have almoſt always 


8 
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Debet enim Orator erigi; interdum etiam efferveſcere, 
efferri, ac ſæpe accedere ad preceps. Plin. l. 9. Epiſt. 26. 
Plexumque altis & excelſis adjacent abrupta. Tutius per plana, 
fed” humflius & depreſſius iter. Frequentior currentibus, 

am reptantibus lapſus. Sed his non labentibus nulla 
aus, illis nonnulla laus etiamſi labantur. Eloquentiam ni- 
hil magls quam ancipitia commendant. Maxime mirabilia; 
quz maxime inſperata; maxime periculoſa, i 

Yom 99 a ter- 
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a terrible depth at ſome little diſtance from 
them. The Road indeed is ſafeſt which lies 
through ſmooth and even Ways, but is lower 
and more obſcure. They who crawl 
the Ground are in no danger of falling, as 
they are, who run; but it is no honour to 
the one that they do not fall, whereas the 
others. even when they fall, acquire glory. The 
Rocks and Precipices thro' which the Orator 
directs his Courle, make up all the value 
of his Eloquence, or at leaſt heighten the 
luſtre of it. With what vivacity, attention 
and admiration do we look upon thoſe Men, 
who hang as I may ſay in the Air, ſeem eve- 
ry Moment ready to fall, yet keep themſelves 
up? We admire that generally, which hap- 
pews contrary to our Expectation, that which 
as been hazarded ſucceſsfully, that which 
ſtrikes and amazes us with the great difficul- 
ties that accompany it. There is nothing 
wonderful in the Pilot's Skill, while he is in 
the midſt of a calm Sea, he enters the Har- 
bour without any one's taking notice of it, 
or commendin him But in a Tempeſt when 
the Ropes rattle, the Maſt gives way, and 
the Rudder cracks, * then it is that we extol 
his Skill and compare him to the Sea Divi- 
nities. Every thing that is elevated ſtrikes us 
to a certain Point, and Meaſure, f but the 


. a * V 


.*- Func ille clarus, & Diis maris proximus. | 
f Acri intentione - dimicandum eſt, immodicum fit an 
grande, altum an enorme. | 
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moſt exact and nice Judgment is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh magnificence from enormous great- 
neſs, à regular from a monſtrous height, 
bombalt from the Sublime. ,, . 
When I exhort Preachers to aim with all 
their power at the Greatneſs and Sublimity 
of Chriſtian Eloquence, I addreſs my ſelf to 

thoſe only, who have ſome ſort of Genius 
for it, that is to ſay, whole Mind and Heart 
are capable of noble Thoughts and Senti- 
ments. All who make preaching their Em- 
ployment, have not receiyed from Nature 


this y Diſpoſition to the Sublime; na) 
we — 49 2 that the number of 1 
is very inchnſiderable, ſince it is fo uncom- 
mon to hear any Preachers, whoſe Diſcoutit 
diſcover a Taſte and Idea of the true Sub 
lime. A great Soul, ſuch as this perfection 
of Eloquence requires, is an extraordinary 
\ Gift of Heaven, and in ſome manner miracu- 
lous, Heaven ſcarce producing one of this 
noble Stamp from one Age to another. 
Examine. therefore, and be well acquaint- 
ed with your ſelves, before you determine 
what kind of Eloquence is beſt ſuited to you. 
If you perceive not within you this greatneſs 
and eleyation of Soul, for ever give over all 
Pretenſions to the Sublime: There is here no 
Mediocrity which you may be allowed, or 
with which the pablick will be ſatisfied : This 
Mediocrity in the Sublime immediately dege- 
nerates into a low and abject Meanneſs. If 
| i U 4+ ns in 
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in, ſpice of yorir "Genius ow: will endeavour 
to ſoar above it, you will infallibly take the 
Phantom and Appearance of the Sublime for 
the Sublime itſelf; I mean, you will run into 
fuſtian, and vain ſwelling Words that deſerye 
Contempt rather than Admiratin. 
We are not however to imagine, that the 
Sublime i is. the. pure Work INatire ; Art 
muſt contribute omething to it. Narure ſup- 
lies Matter, and this gives Form. For what 
is the Sublime conſidered in itſelf, and in its 
Principle ? It conſiſts in noble Thoughts and 
eleyared Sentiments, which a Soul born to 
What they call great in Eloquence naturally 
Fong But this, is not ſufficient, thele 
oughts and Sentiments muſt be worked 
; they muſt be ſo repreſented and expreſ- 
Ka that the Orator may transfuſe all their 
Greatneſs and Elevation into the very Soul of 
his Hearers; and this is the effect of Arr. 
For to accompliſh this, particular Terms, Ex- 
preſſions, Turns, Figures and Images muſt be 
made uſe of; Order, Contrivance, 'and Com- 
poſition is neceſſary, without which, that 
which in the conception of the Soul was Sub- 
lime, very often ceaſes to be ſo when uttered 
by the Month. Sometimes a ſublime — 
ſhould be expreſſed ſimply, the 1 fer 
city of the Expreſſion making all the Su 1 
mity of it, whereof there would be no ap- 
pearance, if you were to expreſs it in pom- 


pous and magnificent Terms. God ſaid let 
there 
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there be light, and there war light ; here 
there is a great deal of the Sublime, for which 
in another place we have given | Reaſons. 
Change now the turn of the Expreſſion and 
ſay, The am Lord of Nature at à 
only formed the Light, and tho' the Thought 
is ſtill the fame, the Sublime is wanting. 
Here the Orator is ſublime in a copiouſneſs 
of Words, and a plenty that continually en- 
creaſes ; whereby he unfolds the Object, diſ- 
covers, and makes others fenfible of all its 
greatneſs : In another place. his ſublimity is 
owing to the rapidity and vehemence of his 
Eloquence ; witneſs Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
The Eminency of one conſiſts in being cloſe 
and conciſe ; that of the other in being more 
large and diffuſive; the firſt like rhunder or'a 
tempeſtuous whirlwind, lays waſte, as it were, 
and violently drives every thing before him; 
the other like a great flame, devours and con- 
ſumes all in his way with a fire that is never 
wholly extinguiſhed, that is ſcattered variouſ- 
Py throughout his Works, and gathers new 

rength in proportion to its Progreſs. The 
ſablime of ofthenes is doubtleſs moſt ſer- 
viceable in ſtrong Aggravations and violent 
Paſſions, when it is neceſſary to damp and 
amaze the Audience; the ſublime of Cicero is 
preferable, when we are to ſteal into the Hearts 
of our Hearers, and heal their Minds, as it 
were with a refreſhing Dew. How much of 
the ſublime is to be attributed to a lively and 
O08 elevated 
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elevated Imagination, which being influenced 
by au extraordinary Emotion of the Soul, and a 
Spirit of Enthuſiaſm, when at any time the ſub- 
ject requires it, deſcribes things in ſuch a man- 
ner and fo artfully, that it looks as if the O- 
rator ſaw them with his own Eyes, and was 
laying them before the Eyes of his Hearers, 
Such lively and natural Deſcriptions as theſe, 
give ſpirit and warmth to the Diſcourſe; and 
if artificially blended with che proofs that are 
contained in it, not only perſuade, but ſubdue 
as I may ſay, and captivate the Audience. 
Thoſe things we call figures in Eloquence, are 
of wonderful uſe for the improvement of the 
Sublime, when we have the Skill to make a 
proper Application of them, and give them 
ſuch a turn, as is neceſſary to keep up theit 
Grandure. They are like a dreſs well fancied, 
which heightens the Agreeableneſs and Beauty 
of the Wearer: But the Sublime likewiſe is on 
its part wonderfully uſeful in — off Fi. 
gures, becauſe it conceals the artificial Diſ- 
poſal of them from the Hearer's Eyes. This 
is the judicious Reflection of one of the moſt 
eminent Maſters in the Art of the Sublime. If 
the Art is viſible with which the Figure is 
worked up, it never has its deſired effect, 
the Hearer immediately grows diffident, and 
can ſcarce forbear ſhewing a diſlike of it; be- 
caule he imagines we endeavour to deceiye 
and furprize him. Now nothing is more con- 
venient to diſguiſe all the Art of Figures _- 
Bo I C 
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the Sublime. For where they are covered as 
I may ſay with that great ſplendor which the 
Sublime reflects upon them, the Art that ſots 
them forch, is not obvious to the Eyes; in 
this very much reſembling the Brightneſs of 
the Stars, which is obſcured by the Light of 
the Sun. The Greatneſs therefore of the 
Thought ſhould always exceed the Beauty of 
the Figure, if you deſign that the Hearer, in- 
ſtead of conſidering the artful framing of the 
Figures, ſhould be taken up ſolely with the 
Impreſſions, - which the Sublime makes upon 
his Soul. Whence it follows, that great Fi- 
gures and bold Metaphors, ſhould be never 
where employed. but in great Paſſions, 

in the Subli 4 : Becauſe the Sublime and 

the Pathetick, which naturally bear down e- 
very thing with their Impetuoſity and Vio. 
lence, require neceſſarily ſtrong and bold Ex- 
* preſſions and leave the Hearer no time to re- 
flect on the quality of rhe Expręſſions; be- 
cauſe he is in an inſtant as it were raviſhed 
and tranſported beſides himſelf. & 203 
The concurrence and conjundtion of cer- 
tuin Circumſtances” well choſen, and greatly 
expreſſed, contribute much to the Sublime, 
for theſe two Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe they 
heighten the Object which they would re 
ſent, and give it all the Greatneſs which 
neceſſary ro make 1 on. 2 
Becauſe "hey ſtrike and fix attentively t i 


ere — But how a cate how you ad- 
mit 
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mit any low and ſuperfluqus Particalacities: 
For to inſiſt; too much on inconſiderable Mat- 
tets, wilb{poillall- nan aii Omar. 
The compoſition and order of Words to 
[which the cadence and harmony is owing, are 
likewiſe of great ſervice to the Sublime; nay, 
o far, that Cicero, as Wo bave — . 
ſerved. made no ſcruple to ſay, that the thun- 
ders of Demoſthenes would have bad leſs In- 
ſluence had not the Foroe of them been ſi- 
ſtained by Harmony. For .it this were loſt by 
the irregular diſpo al of: the Words, the Sub- 
lime would be loſt with it; the Body where- 
of would remain only, bar the Soul which 
ſhould enliven it, would be wanting; for 
which this Neaſon is given by a great Maſter, 
2:2. That Harmony is mot purely a natural 
Charm in the Voice given, in order to per- 
ſuade and inſpire Mankind with pleaſure; but 
it is likewiſe a wonderful Means of rai 
their Souls, and moving their Paſſions, whi 

is remarkable even in thoſe lifeleſs Inſtruments, 
the agreeable Sounds whereof often fill the 
Soul with Tranſports and admirable Raptures, 
yet theſe are but Images and bare Imitations 
of the Voice, which neither ſpeak nor per- 
ſuade to any thing. What chen ſhall we not 
ſay of this compoſition of Words, which is, 
as it were, the Harmony of a Diſcourſe, 
which not only ſtrikes the Ear but the Mind, 
and excites ſo many various Ideas of Names, 
Thoughts, and Things, ſo many Beauties and 
zit 1 Elegances 


— - 
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Elegances wherewirh our Soul has a kind of 
Union and Affinity, which with the mixture 
and diverſity of its Sounds, ſteals in upon the 
Minds of Men, infuſes the very Paſſions of 
the Orator into thoſe who hear him, and u- 
nites a Sublimity of Senſe with this conſtru- 
ction of the Words? Can it aſter this be de- 
nied. that Harmony contributes much to the 
greatneſs, majeſty,” and magnificence of a Diſ- 
courſe, and to all thoſe other beauties that are 
contained in it, and that having an abſolute 
power over our Minds, it may at all times 
charm and ravih them Viates 8e Lan 
Laſtly, The Sublime appears with all its 
Glory, and is moſt eminently ſucceſsful when 
joined with the pathetick; for in St. Auſtin's 
Opinion, Who ſpeaks according to the Judg- 
ment of all the Maſters in the Art of Elo- 
quence, the Sublime kind of it is particular. 
diſtinguiſhed from the middle forr, by the v 
hemence of the Affections: And certainly, 
nothing gives more Spirit to a Diſcourſe, than 
a well managed Paſſion ſpur'd on iu a 
place. It may be termed a fort of Euthuſiaſm 
and. Tranſport, which enlivens the Diſcourſe; 
and imparts to it in the ſame manner as ſus 
pernatural and divine Flame and Vigour 
From all that has been ſaid, let us conclude 
in the firſt place, that it is the Sublime only, 
which makes great Orators. How excellent 
ſoeyer we may be in every other kind; for 
Example, in — the manners of Men, 
18 + in 
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in ſpeaking purely, politely, delicately, and 
n ſti A only in the mid- 
dle way of writing, which how petfect ſoever 
it may be, never made a great Orator : Be- 
cauſe let its perfection be What it will, it will 
never have that noble, that marvellous and 
divine Force which ſtrikes and raviſhes the 
Hearers. In the ſecond , let us conclude, 
that nothing is ſo neceſſary as a natural Ge- 
nius to arrive at the Sublime; bur unleſs it be 
under the Conduct of Art, it is oſtentimes 
blind, and roves it knows not where; which 
may be eaſily diſcerned in the Works of thoſe 
Perſons who, relying too much their 
Genius, give themſelves up entirely to it, 
and neglect the Rules of Art. We may ob- 
ſerve now and then ſome happy Sallies in 
their Writings, but we ſoon ſee them ſink 
very low, or loſe themſelves in unbeaten 
Ways. The higheſt perfection therefore of 
the Sublime conſiſts in a perfect Union of Art 
with Nature. . 

I ſee: nothing fo eſſential to a Preacher, 
who would advance to any degree of Emi- 
nence, aud keep up his Character with 'Dig- 
nity, as to be able to diſtinguiſſi certainly the 
true Sublime from evety thing that is not ſo. 
This may be done by obſerving the Marks of 
it, which have already been related by me. 
But I will give you here one more, which 
ſeems to me, as it has done to the moſt 
knowing Maſters, one of the leaſt * 
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of all, vis. That a thing is truly ſublime, 
when every part of it univerſally pleaſes: As 
for Example, when in a multitude of Perſons 
of different Ages and Profeſſions, and of va- 
rious Humours and Inclinations, every one 
has been equally ſtruck with ſome patticulat 
paſſage of a Diſconrle, the uniform Judgment 
and Apptobation of fo many Minds, in ſo 
many other feſpects diſagreeing; is a certain 
atid unqueſtionable proof that there is ſome- 
thing of the great and mat veſtous in it; and of 
this the Preacher thould take particulat No- 
tice, as he pronounces his 'Diſcoufſe+ The 
Warmth of his Delivery, or his Attention to 
the Things he Has to ſpeak, ſhould be no hin- | 
derance to him from obſerving curiouſly the 
countenance of his Hearers, the ſeveral mo- | 
tions which his Diſcourſe produces in them, | | 
and the different degrees of their Arteatioti to 4 

| 
| 


the mattef of it, in proportion as he lays ie 
open to them: He ſhould confider carefully. 
if may ſay ſo, their very filence, which ſome- 
times is ſprightly and lively, and then ſpeaks 
in favour of the Preacher; ſometimes it is 
faint, languiſhing and heavy, and ſays nothing. 
or enough rather to make him underſtand that 
his Diſcourſe is bad, or at leaſt but moderate. 
1 785 The Hearer's Face, if well exami- 
ed, is a faithful Mirror that never deceives, 
wherein the Preacher may perceive clearly, 
the Excellences and Weakneſſes, the Virtues 
and Defects of his Sermon. M hen you know 
w ; +5 6 how 
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how to read in the Eyes and Countęnance 
the Crowd that hears you. you infallibly re 
then their Approbation or Condemnation; 
which with every teaſonable Preacher who 
knows the Heart of Man, and is able to do 
himſelf, Juſtice, who ſtudies neither how to 
flatter himſelf, nor to put out his. own Eyes, 
ſhould paſs for an abſolute and deciſive Proof 
of what is good or bad; for it proceeds from 
the abundance and effuſion of a Heart, that 
naturally, without Art and Affectation, with- 
out ſo much as thinking on it, and without a 

ſſibility of being any way influenced either 
dy Flattery or Malice, has that moment re- 
preſented in the Face; what is either pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing to it in the Perſon who ſpeaks. 
It would be a ſtrange fondneſs and aſſurance, 
not to ſay exceſſive impudence in a Preacher 
to „ to charge the Publick with miſtake, 
and to maintain that obſtinately to be good, 
which the Publick has condemned as bad. 
appeal to the People, ſaid an old No- 
man, when his Friends found fault with ſome 
paſſages of his Works. And was he not in 
the tight? Is it not the priyelege of the Peo- 
ple to give the final determination of the per- 
fections or imperfections of Diſeourſes that are 
framed purely for them? It was likewiſe Pom · 
ponius s cuſtom to refer himſelfto the judgment 
of the People, as to a Deciſion, from which 
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1 populum provoco. 


there 
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chere lay no Appeal, to any 2 
For it, Able be was e them, hg 
perceived chat chere was in them ſpmething 
not agreeable to the Peoples rafte, which, he 
diſcovered by I know not what Air ig, the 
Face; ſilenee, or manner of attention, which 
made the Orator ſenſible, chat What «be 
Was e ot at leaſt not 
nough to them, he made no ſaruple 39, con 
demm it, and never failed either to — 
+ 8 5 "oo WAL deference he 
Pa to tne nt of the People 1 b. 30 
This, Character which, 1 1 have zuſt vob | 
ven, whereby, we may diſcerg the the trug 
lime, ſuppoſes evidently, 1 5 I baye.adyan- 
ced already, vis. That the Subli pus Po: 
pular always go together,. ee however, 
that they! may be ſometimg d ſeparated 1; dos. a8 
to the Popular, it is ſuffisient, if any thing 
be err to tie common Sentiment 
Ideas of Men, chat it be e 
a manner conformable. to mie but or the 
Sublime, it is farther neceſſary, RNS mmon 
Sentiments and Ideas, thould. have. 
great in chef and-thay both the 1898 12 | 
other ſhould be expreſſed with an Air of Gre 
neſs, that is to ſay, in noble Turns and 55 i 
es, Or elevated Expreſſions; whence. it fol- 
s, that the Popular may be without che 
Sublime, but the Sable cannot be 
rhe Populat-⸗ air! 3 19472 +2 an; n A 
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h effect, the Sablime would ceaſe to be 
ſo; if the Popular ere abſtracted from it, 
and Would be no better than fuſtian, and a 
vin pop of Words Fer what<is fuſtian, 
bie beautiful and magnificent Words without 
aby Meaning? Or if they have any, it is no 
ö Portioned to common Sentiments and 
Ideas, or ro the common manner of expreſ- 
ſing rem If what! you fay, and the man- 
ner Whertin you ſay 7, 45 below the common 
Sentimeims and Idens, or the common way 
of ſaying x. Mor upon the Barth; if it 

Watede bein Gai in the Clouds. — 
8 Vo! will we; fas on he 

ari preſerves am equal nee between a 
| Nac and an ee dre Elevation. 
The tte may be ſaid of the fine aud delicate 
r a Hiſcourſe. pte is a miſtaken Delicacy, 
ilch is wichoile pularity: If the fine 
ly 1-H for which yen applaud your {elf, be 


tor 4 Image an en of a com- 
mon San es 1 the fine Turn 


u make uſe of be not formed aſter 


ſome n wa of pereciy and expreſ- 
fig „ all as 7 
to Lech pry no more than ws 

f a volatile Wirt.. 
Every ching in 4 Diſcourſe ound ot be 
line? or fine and delicate; yet every thing 


in it Thould be popular; Popularity dsadd be 
the foundation of every thing the Orator ſays, 


n what manner ſoever he may ſay it. What- 
ever 
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eher Character in TI would: kee 
ap to, retain that abways of che Popular; this 
univer ally fairs every ching. If yon tepreſent a 
common Idea in manner. you have 
then hit on che Su Fee withont ex- 
l If you exprels a common 
after a fine manner; ſtill you do net 

" the be — and ſo of tete 1; fyrhigithe 
that vu have cancei ved of the Populari- 

ty o A diene Os have yownpt taches look. 
ed upon n as a quality proper for thoſe on 
8 egal te the Ef es and hy no gaps 
tht uſe who preach to the More re- 
ja - ofithe' World 2; Have you not con; 
it as a Talent to be: liked well enough 


1g 


Think more nobly of Popularity: It is a- 


in the Countrey; but not at all * 
the taſte of the Court and City? 


dapted both to the polite and une -ated” part 
of Mankind ; to the Court as well as to the 
City; more partichlatly indeed to the Court. 
becauſe that is beſt able to perceive the full 
Beauty of it. It is peculat Only ta great 0 
rators to be po ar; there never was one of 
a middle Rank, who deſerted this Character. 
Cheriſh it therefore aboye all other — ou 
of a Chriſtiati Orator, and be perſuaded that 
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of Nature, continual Reflections on the 
Thoughts and Sentiments of Men, as well as 
on the manner wherewith they expreſs them, 
and a conſtant Converſation with Aartquiry. 
Improve your ſelf Night and Day with the 
reading of St. Chry/offom, who may be called 
in a ſingular manner, the popular Preacher: 
In his Writings we learn how to give every 
thing we ſay an Air of Popularity, by the 
help wheredf a Diſcourſe infinuares ir ſelf into 
the moſt rebellious Minds, and moſt obdurate 
Hearts. Nor will this be the only Advan- 
tage you will receive from this Study; for 


ou will learn by it, after his Example, to 


Henk always in a practical manner to your 
Hear . hor OT eh ene STE: 
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That we ſhould Preach in à practical 
manner, if we, would attam to the 
tb End of Eloquence. | _ 
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U will find, if you refle& upon it. 
"| chat the Diſcourſes of the generality of 
our Preachers, are almoſt all ſpeculative : 
Whereby'I mean not only thoſe that run u 
on Fruths of mere Speculation, wherein the 
et * | Preacher 
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Preacher ſpeaks purely for the ſake of ſpeak- 
ing. wherein exery thing he ſays, is — 
rain and abſtracted. that Men believe he ſpeaks 
to no one, and for the Service of no one, 
which was formerly the way of Preaching; but 
is now ręformed; but-Hlikewile underſtand by 
it, all thoſe Diſcourſes that are made indeed 
upon Subjects which are in themſelves pra- 
Rical,| yet are treated of in a manner altoge- 
ther ſpeculative. : 2 igt to 
Tbis is a fault we are guilty of, when we 
include 4 practical Truth under general Propo- 
ſitions, Which as they are not addreſſed; to 
the Heater, ſo do they not directly incline 
him to avoid that which is forbidden, or 
perform that which is commanded : fur theſe 
are two Points that every Sermon ſhould 
el 1 ; wort wn Ne 
* e ſhould love God, fear Hell, &c. are 
practical Truths; theſe the Preacher propoſes 
in a ſpeculative manner: Hell is to be feared, 
ſays he, becauſe the ſeverity of the. Puniſh- 
mente to he endured there, and the duration 
of them ir infinite. Then he argues for an 
Hour upon the Greatneſs and Eternity of 
theſe Puniſhments; after which, cloſing his 
Diſcourſe, and applying himſelf to his Audi- 
ence, he ſays to them. Avoid Hell and every 
thing that may endanger your falling into 
it. &c. This ſhews that the concluſion, of rhe 


Sermon is practical, and all the reſt ſpecula- 
tive, at la bade expreſſed. I would 
1800 . | ) | ve 
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bers bim fay,” Be afrwid of Hell, for on 
Jail into 2 rhe #- horde ary 240 
2hore, und the durariom of ow wil 
for "The are ſngular and determi- 
nate Propoſirions: 1'woald have him continue 
his Diſcourſe in this manner, never loſt 1 

of is Eearers, and 16: malt them ſenſible 
— and Bternity of thoſe Tor 
6725 by an actual and beiden Appſration 
of them. 
Some perhaps will ſay, that 1 am a kttle 
tod nice, chat they do nbt diſcern What diffe- 
renee there is between this Prepoſition, Hel/ 
0 v0 be feared,” becauſe rhe Torments to be 
— in it, are of an 'infonire-dwrarion, 
and this other, Fear Hell, bet auſt the Tor- 
mente which 3 ill be 
infinite in e duration; or at leaſt if there 
is any difference, it is ſo Imal a matter as not 
to be worth obſervation. - Toi 
To this Tanſwer, ſo avchrhe worſt Fr any 
pur who does not ſee, or is not ſenſible 
this difference, for it is very conſiderable: The 
manner of expreſſing our ſelves in general and 
indefinite Propoſitions; is always faint and 
lifeleſs, whereas 8 and determinate 
Propoſnions give Liſd and Spirit to u Diſ- 
Powe and k upthe Attention of the Hear- 
who ſoon es and grows fick if the 
SN el has not che skill to intereſt hima, and 
make him take part in every thing he ſays. 


Now: Wile the Peace peaks it 0 
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hat intereſt or concern can the Hearer have 
in them 7 Nothing affects or moves him bur 
what is he never ſo much as i 11Da- 
gines, that the Preacher i$:Jpeaking d him. 
while he delivers 1 univerſal- Terms. 
He ofteniasks hiniſelf the queſtion, Who is. it 
that the Preacher levels le ien Not 
at me certainly. Why then ſhould 4 take pains 
to follow him] Let him go on. S the Hat · 
er goes one way and the Pręacher angthes , 
The greateſt Secret in the art of Eloquencs. 
whereby we may always keep up che attention 
of the mo a — —.— visto 
ma ©, that at erer y Fr 
— —— — 
ſpeaking, it is my ans Wee diligently to 
— ro him. 9 2 my how at ST 

eaking to any one. a not meant pre- 
af e- pronouncing; of Words, —.— 
whereof Nfikes his Bars z it is farther 


fary that theſe Words ſhould be aildreſſed 
him; without this direction, I ado 
but I ſpeak to no Man. Now there is pq 


recting our ſelves to him but by partic 
—— Propoſitions. What do choſe 
Preachers therefore that run always on Uni- 
verſals? They ipcak, it is true, but to hom? 
Would you farther baye a ſenſihle proof that 
— 1 DEE ae 
up the of an 
— but to tixe 11 K ous 
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Wearied,” and without perceiving gtadually, 
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'Hearets;and I deſy you, tho“ you have the 


beſt Istentions in the World., ta bearken a 
quarter ef an Hour to chem without being 


chat your! ae cools, is — — 
ne; which proceeds fro 

en in general, and conſequently to 
nid o > Al it is natural to be ſoon weari- 
eck Wirkt hearing a Voice, which is nothing 
elſe But a Voice and a Man, who while he 
is ſpeaking ſays nothing to us. There is no- 
thiigg more carefully to be avoided by the 
Prehcher than the being tedious: Becauſe 
tothipg is mote contraty to the end of his 
—_— he who'rires his Hearers being ſure 
rd Convert tha: M KI i , 901% 
The reaſon why ſome particular Preathers 


| hade the Giſt of being never tedious to their 


Hearers,/ and of quickening always their at- 
renkion is, that they ſpeak always to them, 
which is done in particular, determinate and 
Propoſitions - 
The Preacher endö is to perſuade effeQu- 
all chat is to ſay; in ſuch a manner as may 
age me to Action. But how ſhould he ar- 
rive it this end, if his Diſcourſe does not 
continually impreſs ſuch a Motion on his 
Hearer, 2 may divert him from Evil, and 
ſpur him pn towards Good? Noi is he to be 
moved in "his manner by g and i 
= Proj — No om — have 
in"the Sn N e ce; 
* 1 Tbe 


* 


f 


The Hearer is qeterminod to act by the force 


only of practical 
themſelves incline him 0 Action. Ke 15} 
He is very ignorant of tho Heart of 


as thoſe Propoſitiang which haye,nothi 
9 Ae ne u it. + fe CHOY. Chry- 
om; Was very well ed, with ir. 
he never is obleryedi bo c Ge n ene 
tire Arguments, but. keeps. always to the 
e Method in his * He never 
ds ſight of his Hearers, and geyer 5 
ba to them: Every thing likewiſe which 
he ſays, carries A; 
Nee every it 5 ys, intereſts 
arergs. 15 OD C 2122 2H 
+» Who, 8 FI hiſt f a 8 A any, oy 
good. Wor y .thele-purely. ſpeculative Dif: 
that gre of no — — to- fa: 
. amuſe W They are ins 
improperly called 
_— = empty, Decl 2 — of. a Rhe- 
rorician, w ho applauds, himſelf, and proyided 
he declaims, hugs himſelf and is, inwar 
very much delighted. It is to ae e. 
ſays St. Auſlin, to have N thing you ſay; 
pleaſe, me, if eyery ching qu ly 50: me does 
not induce me to act. > 21 enn eee 
«1 Speculation; is qaturally. dall, it mul be 
therefore enlivened : To this end Men haye 
recourſe, to the artificial Fire of an earneſt 


Pronunciation, they plc violent Geſtures, raiſe 


bg their 
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Propoſitions, ee of 


Whg thinks t ir it hy ſuch weak Machings, | 


wy ge ont ch itz 


xles,, they are 
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eed ſo vehemently are it 
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name, unleſs he is able to repreſent 
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their Voices, ſend forth loud Exclamations, 
which ſtrile and ſtun the Für, and ſometimes 

cerrify the Aﬀemibly, but neyer toueh the 
is his ardour of Pro- 


anticiation,” when tlie things to be 


qe; oni: 


not an indifferent matter to the 


„Oe, ation — the end of 
oquenee being incom 5 Accuſtom 
. to every 


af — 5:0 2 1 
your af ay; ey Propotits 
ons into ine your — are diſtribu- 


red be conceived always in ſuch a manner, 
chat they may directly tend to move the 
Hearer to action. It is not poſſible but the 
Diſcourſe ſhould be ſuitable t6'rhe narhre of 
ſich 5: Theſt are is it were the 
Seed out of which it grows; I the are pra- 


ical 27 be whole Sermon wil be ſe; if xhis 
e its to be fear- 


TO — end ic 22 * — PITT 1055) » ee 
Chriſtian or 18 ried ſuch, wor 
. — becauſe he ius ruths 
He 1 deſerve this 
them in 


4 manner, that leads and inches Men to 
Nb 2 1 01 „51 Jon 10 

There is 66! matter Radent in all the 
Truths of Chriſtianity to move the 
781 


and 


- 


Trend and PNA Gries, 


aid induce Hita'to Virtue, but it is your pie 
— moos (6, e 


move him, and Laval iridyce him to 
2 Have the end f yotie" Muff; contin 
ally in view; and 1 will engage, chat you Thall 
always preath very 7 Eyery Prh- 
ion which mall not induce your 
advance towards Piety, Will 'neyer” ſeem 
fit to merit 4 in your Diſcourſe. 
Chriſtian Diſcodtſe ſhould de nothing elle 
— Series of Truths fa prey Re- 

gien, and | 10 to the Heater 28 
7 powe 1 Motives to de well, Th 
Hhould be the ular buſimeſs of 

quence,” hete is yer Mer Field, 

og 


ht tb triumph: and not to Ape 
f long, infipid Arguments. to ple 
He? Far wüß 
2 —— 


Periods,” or to 
xe little Deſcriptions. ” -. 
Deſcriptions, tb be agree 
of Bloquenee ſhit be practical, —— is to 


able with RI 

drawn in ſüch a männer, as the 
Aal inclige the Hearer to c of 
Vices, or emdrabe ebenen 


„ 


. ee 
on me 
the of it e 
cient? Let the r do the reſt, 1 
tet him make the application of it to 


* take this care upon him- 
to ſuppliy my Omiſſion? Bur to all this 


ict that yen reckon vpe hs dong 


. _— 


——— — — 
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— 
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1 7 The Hearer will 


=D vou. — 
7 of it; 4 A is attentive — 
— LE ay t him, not to What 
eels + Beſides; ſuppoſe he 
3X willing do give himſelf this trouble, there 
128 great deal of diflerence: between the 
Preacher's,. eren — — . —.— 
A S manner or y of his Pr ing ing 
i a cation, much more affecting: The 
2 


35 


the Action and Motion wit which 
A himſelf, the tone of the Voice, 
he differcng Turns that he makes uſe of, 
i theſe och perſuade and fix an Impreſ 
ſion: The Preacher Who leaves it to te 

carers to n 1 — he ſays to chem, tranſ- 
rs. e eie n of his 
( 77" | n 
- Demoſthenes in | bis Harangies to che 
eee, ſpoke in any other than a 
9 manners Becauſe he as convinced 

at this was the only proper way to arrive 
Ae el of 1 1775 ge, Which is Perſuaſi- 


a, But wh EH fay.of,St. Chryſaſſom, 
47. e not 1 ly and 2 in e· 
Wege Ke one doubt 


alread * chat a. in all the 
5, which, 1 have, propoſed to you, 


as ſo many Models to copy; after, but I could 
with, that you would obſerve it yet more 
particularly 1 in the following one. 1 know, 

Hays he, that what I ſay afflics you, and 


« "char you hear this Diſcourſe. * 7 r 


Or 
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hat would you have me tò do? Woald 
unto: God, v were all fo virtucus, that I 
chere not obliged to ſpeak of Hell: 2 
ſmce the great᷑eſt part — are e 
n Sin, I could Heatrify re; that 
«Words might enter! Re, Ea MR 
0 add: imprint there the Sentiments of real 
% Sorrow: Then J n tor re- N 
ent theſe ſad Objects to you; bur hi 

to 1 have great reaſon to! —_ That the 


Contempt of What I ſay, may draw 4 
greater Puniſhment upon — You'know 
very well that when a Servant is ſo in- 


ſolent as to deſpiſe the Thteantnings of 
his Maſter,” this very Contempt is 1 os 
Crime, for which he is chaſtiſed ſeverely. 
I beſeech you therefore, my Brethren, ro 
have the utmoſt ſenſe of Compunction 
„hen 1 ſpeak to you of Hell. There 
„ ſhould be ſome kind of pleaſure to heat it 
mentioned, becauſe nothing is more dread- 
ful and deplorable than tee Rll into it. You 
will ask me how there cat be any Satiſ- 
faction to hear Hell ſpokett of: There is 
«withoat doubt à great deal; beeauſe Hell 
being ſo horrible a thing, the Diſcourſes 
* which'are of uſe to reſcde us from it, how 
«harſh and inſupportable ſoever they ma 
ſeem, ſhould yet be pleaſiug to us. Fot 
«what are the Advantages we reap' from 
them? They induce the Soul to recollect, 
_ "and refle& upon „ render it more 
innocent, 
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innocent, they clevate its Thoughts, to 
Heaven, they wean it fromthe Harth, and 
diveſt it of all. its Paſſſons : in ſhort, they 
+ ſerve. as an excellent Remedy to prevent 
% Evils, and to hinder qus falling into them. 


Give me leave, my Brethren, to repreſent 
** to you the Shame they are at preſent; co- 


«+, yered with, who will be then rejected by 
God. For as the Niniwires will eondemn 
«the. Jeur; ſo; many: of theſe who ap- 
** pear. vile and contemptible among us, Will 
K, 7 rife up in Judgment to con us. 
Let us therefore imagine in our ſelves 
++, what this OConfuſion willi be, that the con- 
4 . may 998 — us to ſome 2 
1 ginnings of Repentance. I once more de- 
++. clare to you, that this ig hat I ſay to 
**.my ſelf, and exhort my ſelſ to in the ſirſt 
* place, while I endeavour to perſuade you 
** ro it. So that no one has reaſon to be 
diſpleaſed with me, or to believe, that 1 
e piſe and condemn him. Let us enter, 
„my Bretheen, into the ſtrait way of the 
% Goſpel; How long ſhall We live luxuri- 
„ ouſly., and wallow in Delights? Is not our 
'« paſt Slochfulneſß ſufficient, ſhall we neyer 
5. grow weary ? Sball we always make tight 
+ of the things which belong to our Salya- 
tion? Shall we for ever delay out Con- 


is. verſjon-? And at no time reform our Lives? 
For ever continue in che ſame Pleaſures, 
the ſame intemperate Exceſſes, and the 


99 
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—— _ Lit e lo D 2 
Vponces, at. cat 

: — will, this this Magnifacence conclude Z 

n Duſt and Aſhes, in Worms and Putre- 

action: Let us therefore begin a new 
Life : let us make a Heaven of this Farth, 

and inſtruct 1 . 


«ner, they will ſec in — * hae 
paſſes in Heaven; when they, 

Always the fame: exemplary; 3 — 
Meekneſs in us, that When they ſhall find 
e are exempt from Anger, diſengaged 

rr 
. 11 108, an * 7 

«will break - foxch in trauſports. of Admira- 
winony and (ay, if Chriſtians are in chis life 
ngels;. what will they be aſter Death? 
ir Lives axe fo trauſcendent in a place, 
ber themſelves as Strat 
«4, what be: their Glory in that p 
«which is properly their Countrey? Thos 
e thall: edify 2 incline them 
*< to embrace aith, and, che reputation 
of pur Vi ntue Mil be 4s Ga fi as our 
„Religion in the time of the Apoſtles. Since 
+ tuelye Men were then able to convert 
hole Cities and Provinces, if we at pro- 
«+: ſent ſhould imitate them, and each of us 
** endeayotir»to make his Lie a; model of 


2, Pye: what n Progreſs: would Chriſtianity 
ds 8 make? 
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make? For à Pagan will be much leſs 
touched with the Reſurrectibn of a dead 
„ Perſon,” than with the holy Life of a true 
« Chriſtian. One ſa him, but the o- 
ther edifies him; the firſt s away and 
«is forgotten. the othet remaius and makes 
4 2 Impteſſion on his Mind. Let us 
labour therefdre to ſecure our own Salva- 
tion, that we may afterwards contribute 
2 to that of others. I enfin you nothing 
« that js too rigid; 1 fay nothing too auſtere 
. vou; I neither reſtrain you from mar- 
trying, nor command you to retire into 
«Deſerts, and renounce all workdly Affairs: 
But Lexhort you to live in the World as a 
Chriſtian ought; Lcould with, chat [while 
«<<. you continue in great Cities,” your Piety 
= x Fe exceed that of the Anchorets,; Who 
© :dyell upon the Mountams: And hy 
«© ſhould I deſire this of you, but becauſe 
the Church would reap great advantage 
from it. *No Man, ſays the Goſpel. light- 
«'eth a Candle to put tit under 4 Buſhel. 
* Let us be therefore ſnining Lamps raiſed 
= icuotiſly upon the Candleſtick, that 
our Light may be every where di lay d 
V with Brightneſs. Let us kindle and 
+. this heavenly Fire in our Boſoms, let us 
«impart Light to thoſe that ſit in Darkneſs, 
that they may recover out of their Errors, 
„and Miſtakes: Never tell me I am enga- 


2 850 with a Wiſe, 4 have Children. I am 
14 e 
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1 embaraſſed with weighty Cares, and it is 
impoſſible for me ro do what you 4 
though you were free from all theſe Ob- 
« ſtacles, yet were you to remain always as 
idle as you are at preſent, you would not 
be at all the more virtuous: As on the 
contrary, were your Engagements much 
greater, and you had zeal and ardour, you 
would at laſt be ſuperiot to every thing. 
God requires but one thing of you, a fer- 
vent and generous Soul; have but this and 
then neither Age, nor Poverty, nor Riches, 
gor any other thing whatever, will hind 

you from being virtuous... | N 


» 9 - 


t us now run over all the Propoſitions 
of the Diſcourſe, that you have heard, and 
I dare ſay you will not find ſo much as 
one, that is not practical. St. Chry/o/tort 
ſpeaks always to his Hearers, he neyer leayes 
them, but intereſts them in every thing he 
lays; he conſults always the diſpoſition of 
their Mind and Heart. His Propoſitions are 
never jndefinite, all are ſingular, dererminate, 
and inflyencing. He makes ule of them 
likewiſe as of a fort of Machine, which acts 
continually upon the Hearer's Heart, and 
preſſes him on towards the place, whither he 
deſigns to lead him. OY this means the Au- 
dience is kept conſtantly attentive, aud js 
never tired with hearing him; he enlivens, 
convinces and perſuades, and Men are gbli- 
e er win de eee, 


— r * 
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So true is it, thar the practical is the only 
perſuaſive and+ecffectual manner of preach- 
ing. n mere ont | 


— — 4. e r rr e * # # 
— _ — — — — 


— 
* 


CHAP. XV. 
Myſteries, P anegyricks and Funeral 
1 Oratious. | 


negyricks have been always thought 
to be the fatal Rock, which the generality 
of Preachers ſplit upon: In the one we are 
apt too much to indulge our Speculations, in 
the other our Wit. Diſcourſes of this. Nature 
are generally dull and heavy ; and many for 
fear of ſucceeding ill reſolve never to ſpeak 
at all of our Myſteries, or to praiſe the Saints ; 
which, in my Opinion, is a miſtake in them. 
It is not allowable to exclude cither the My- 
ſteries or Saints from the Pulpit. The Church 
which conſecrates particular Days for the 

celebration of our Myſteries, and ro honour 
the Memory of the Saints, deſigns likewiſe, 
that the Preachers ſhould explain the one to 
the People, and pay the others the Reſpect 
which is due to them, by a recital of their 
Virtues. | ping, ws 
But to make a Sermon on any Myſtery, it 


is not ſufficient to clear, unfold it, and * 
| . 4 


— 


1 HE Myſteries of our Religion and Pa- 
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der it intelligible; we ſhould moreover; (which 
is the principal and eſſential Point) repreſent 
ſuch Parts of ir, as may leave an imprefſion 
on the Hearer, and induce him to fly from 
Evil and do good. For whatever Subject the 
Chriſtian Orator may treat on, this ought al- 
ways to be his only aim, and if he propoſes 
any other, he goes out of his way, and loſes 
himſelf | rm, Mae 07-305 N07 

When therefore you are to ee. on atiy - 
of our Myſteries; examine deliberately, what 
ire the certain and indiſputable Truths, that 
dur Religion ſets forth in them: For I would 
have nothing delivered from the Pulpit that 
looks like Opinion and Probability. When 
this is done, you may by the help of the ſecret 
and prevailing Charms of Chriſtian Eloquence 
turn theſe great Truths of our Faith into fo 
many Motives to good Actions, and as fach 
propoſe them to your Hearers. By this means 
your Sermons on oür Myſteries will be as 

rſuaſive, as affecting and as proper to con- 
ert Men, as any yon can make on moral 
Truths; andat the ſame time, you will prevent 
that weariſomneſs and loathing of the Hearet 
which almoſt always artends a bare Expoſt- 
tion of things like rhefe, purely ſpeculative. / 
The end of a Chriſtian Panegyrick is not 
to praiſe the Saint, who is the Subject of ir; 
nor to excite in the Minds of thoſe, who hear 
you, a great, but almoſt always fruitleſs Idea 
of his Merit and Virtues; this is but the 

2 2 means; 


8 
* 
* ” * * 
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means; the end is that of every Chriftian 
_ Diſcourſe, vis. EffeQtually ro diſpoſe the 
Hearers to the practice of Virtue, aud to the 
forſaking of Vice. 5 
The manner of praiſing the Saints ſhould 
be proportioned to this end: If it be not ſo, 
the Chriſtian Panegyrick degenerates into a 
joathſom Declamation. - All the Commenda- 
tions, or to ſpeak more properly all the A- 
ctions of the Saint, that the Preacher repre- 
ſents (for Actions are the matter of Enco- 
miums) ſhould be ſo turned, as to engage the 
Hearer to an Imitation much rather than to 
an Admiration of them: In this the Preacher 
mould exert all the Power and Skill of his 
Art, and not conceive ſuch Thoughts as are 
more ingenions than ſolid, or deſcribe the 
Actions of the Saint under glittering Images, 
and fo endeavour to procure to himſelf the 
Admiration of his Hearers, inſtead of turning 
it wholly towards the Saint, whoſe Encomi- 
um he is making. 82. | 
The Actions of the Saints are often more 
to be admired than imitated: What then is 
the Preacher to do? Is he to ſay nothing of 
them? His Silence would in fort rob 
them of their Glory; theſe are the bright 
Paſſages of their Lives, whereby they ſtrike 
us moft powerfully, and create the greateſt 
Re to their Memory on Earth. Of 
theſe T agree, he may make mention, but let 
him not inſiſt on them; or if he does, _ 
dre 2 


S 898 
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be with: a defign only to diſcover ſomethi 
even in theſe mitnitable Actions, that — 
be imitated.” The Chriſtian Orator ſhoald 
endeavour much more to recommend whar 
is imitable in the Saints, than what is won- 
derful, for this great reaſon, that what is 
wonderful, conduces only to the glory of the 
Saints, but that which is imitable to the Sal- 
vation of the Hearers. The Saints are fo 
far from taking it ill, that they require us to 
prefer the advantage of the Audience to their 
own. Honour; they freely conſent to have 
their Encomiums leſs beautiful and pompous, 
provided they may be more beneficial and af- 
teting ; in a word, that we ſhould admire 
them leis and imitate en more. 

Funeral Orations pro ſpeaking belon 
not in their own Mes nor th Rlochence 7 | 
the Pulpit ; theſe may be ſaid to be adopted 
Children: Flattery or at leaſt Complaiſance 
to the Great has introduced them into the 
Sanctuary, Cuſtom has authorized them, and 
Religion has at laſt conſecrated them. I am 
not ſo hardy as to deſign by any thing 1 
ſhall ſay, to deprive our Preachers of ſo fine 
a Theme, whereupon to diſplay their Elo- 


- quence, but I cannot forbear pitying every 


Chriſtian Orator, who is obliged to enter 


theſe Lifts: He is in danger either of ſup- 


porting his Character very ill, or contribu- 
ting very little to the glory of his Hero, 
What difficulty ſoever there may be in recon- 
£129? Y 3 ciling 


_—— — — ͥô = — 
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ciling the two Characters of a Panegyriſt, and 
a Chriſtian Orator, we have notwithſtandi 
very excellent Models in this kind. What 
beauty of Style, what Elegancy, what florid 
Expreſſions, what Greatneſs, what Majeſty, 
what Strength, what Vehemence, and at the 
ſame time, what an Air of Chriſtian Sinceri- 
ty and Religion is to be met with in the Fu- 
neral Orations of F. B. R. Sc. Every thing 
is eaſie to ſuch eminent Maſters, who have 
made their Names as immortal as thoſe of the 
great Men, whom they have ſo happily com- 
mended. Many uſe their utmoſt Endeavours 
to imitate them, but the more they are imi- 
tated, the more the publick diſcovers that 
they are inimitable. As often as I read them, 
I confeſs, I ſhould be very ſorry, if Diſcourſes 
of this kind were not allowed to be within 


the limits of Chriſtian Eloquence. 


But is it poſſible to mention the Art of 
praiſing illuſtrious Perſons, that are dead with- 
out a very particular regard to that celebra- 
ted Prelate, who has advanced this fort of 
Eloquence to a higher Point of Perfection. 
than all our French Orators before him could 
accompliſh ? To this -great Man I oye, I 
will not ſay an Encomium; that ir would 
not become me to undertake'; but the Decla- 
ration of the moſt ſincere love and gratitude 
for the Friendſhip with which he honoured 
me in his Life time. What a treaſure of Me- 
rit did thoſe diſcoyer in him, who had a near 
is " | | acceſs 
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acceſs to him? He was as amiable in Con- 
verſation, as admirable in his Diſcourſes. 
Where have we ſeen all theſe Qualities, ſuch 
as ſound Senſe, prudent Conduct, exact Pro- 
bity, ſincere Piety, tender and compaſſionate 
Charity, love of Religion, zeal according to 
Knowledge, clear and ſolid Reaſon, Modera- 
tion, Self command, evenneſs of Humour, 
candour of Soul, fidelity in the accompliſh- 
ing all his Duties, Agreeableneſs, Good - breed 
ing, Complaiſance without Affectation and 
Meanneſs, where, I ſay, have we ever ſeen 
all theſe Qualities more happily united than 
in his Perſon? It was from the bottom of this 
Heart, ſo richly furniſhed, that thoſe touches 
roceeded of an immortal Beauty, which he 
as diſtributed throughout his Works. When 
we obſerved him with that ſhew of Simpli- 
eity and Modeſty, affable to all the World. 
acceſſible to the loweſt of Mankind, without 
Pride, without oſtentation of Greatneſs, wich- 
out the leaſt pleaſing Reflections on his own 
Merit, as if the ſight of it were veiled from 
him; and when at the ſame time we conſi - 
dered, that this was he, who had born away 
the Applauſes of all France, who, if he but 
opened his Mouth, was ſure to make himſelf 
e who had been able to deſcribe Tp 
urennes, as great as when they appeared at 
the head of — and EY with 
Victory: They: repreſent. the Telliors and 
 Lamorgnons with Marks. of eee 
4 that 
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that Men believed they ſaw! and heard Juſtice 
it felf pronouncing its Oracles: To brighten 
and improve the Portraitures of Princeſſes and 
Queens, Sc. by the Beauty of his Expreſſions, 
and the Elevation of his Thoughts: What an 
Impteſſion muſt the Idea of ſuch illuſtrious 
Merit, ſupported with ſo much Simplicity and 
Modeſty, have made upon the Hearts of all 
Men? Was it poſſible for them to forbear lo- 


Ne bim as much as they admired and e- 


eemed him? 

Io praiſe Great Men as they deſerve, itis 
neceſſary that he who undertakes it, ſhould 
himſelf be a Great Man. Give me a Mind 
and Heart capable of conceiving ſuch Thoughts 
and Sehriments as are proportioned to the Ex- 
cellency of their Merit, and I will run the 
risk of praiſing them. As none but Heroes 
are praiſed in our Palpirs, with all that pom- 
pous Preparation which ſtrikes the Eyes of 
the Publick, I am not afraid to ſay, that the 
Chriftian Panegyriſt ſhould be hi elf a Hero 
in the Art of praiſing; and that the Hearer 
ſhould find ſome difficulty to decide which is 
the moſt eminent in his kind, the Hero whom 
he hears commendeed. or * Dn who com: 
mends him. en 0e 

A Funeral Oration is a mixture of the Sacred 
with the Prophane. What Ingenuity is necei- 
fary to reconeile one with the other? So that 
the Sacred ſhould never make us loſe ſight of 


the Hero, whom we undertake to praiſe, _ 
the 


* „ r 


. if The fad fate of the generality of choſe 


cellent. As they are neither very 
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the Prophane ſhould never ee i 3 ; 
obſcure the. Chiiſtian Orator. ; 

The Preacher who — the diffi 
culty of this, will not willingly take upon 
himſelf ſuch Works as theſe, and never will 

e in them without an indiſpenſable ne- 


Funeral Orations that we 3 or read, ſhould 
make us apprehenſive of ſuch an Employmenx. 
It is a very difficult task to get u 
Pulpit for ab other end but to Praiſe. 
The difficulty of the Succeſs 
the very nature of the Work. A Funeril O- 
ration is a Diſcourſe of à particular Chara- 
cter; if it is not excellently good, it is bad; 
there is no medium: The moderately good 
which is otherwiſe ſupportable; nay commen- 
dable, is here not to bo endured. The Pub. 
nick mut be plcaſed wich the Ornror to ud 
ee of R ; if it be not, it has reaſon to 
but litt Gricfied n en has | 
cauſe to blame him. | 
But why all this, it will be ſaid, and whetice 
comes this! mighty delicacy-of Taſte in this 
matter? -The-trae reaſon is this.” A Funeral 


is the 
1 from 


Oration is deſigned only for the Glory'of the' 
Dead, and the Pleaſure of the Living; this 


is its principal and almoſt only end. ow all 
Works that are intended only for Glory and 
Pleaſure, are eſteemed bad, if they are not ex- 


neceffary, 
Nor" vey beneficial to the Publick; "ya, 


of the moſt excellent 


— 
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would have them approved, order it ſo that 
what is wanting in the Neceſſity and Benefit, 
may be ſupplied by the Beauty, Excellency, 
and Perfection of them. If this be not done, 
the Publick will deſpiſe and loath you. 
It is according'ro = Idea in the Opinion 
aſters, that in theſe 
Diſcourſes, - wherein nothing elſe is aimed at 


but Oſtentation and Pleaſure, the Orator ſhould 


diſplay all the Charms and Beauties of his Art, 
all the moſt elevated Sentiments, the moſt ſub- 
lime Thoughts, the utmoſt Vivacity and Pu- 

ity of Style, all the Grace of Figures and Mag- 
nificence of Expreſſions, c. Ir is not ſuffi- 
cient that the Arms with which he combats, 
ſhould be good, it is neceſſary that they ſhould 
be glitteringly bright. f That Eloquence, ſays 
one ot the moſt famous Orators of Antiquity, 
which does not procure Admiration, deſerves 
not the name of Eloquence. What then will 


de the fate of a Funeral Oration, which does 


not merit Admiration? id 5; 


Poets ſay, they are not allowed to be mode- 


rately good: The reaſon is, becauſe Poetry is 
deſigned only for Pleaſure. What neceſſity is 
there of Poets? The World can do very well 


— 2 


f Illud genus aſſentationĩ com poſitum, ſolam petit audien- 
tium voluptatem, ideoq; omnes dicendi artes aperit; ut qui 
ad ſolum finem laudis & gloriæ tendat. Quare quidquid erit 
verbis nitidum, figuzis.jucundum, velut inſtitor quidam elo- 
quentiæ intuendum & pertractandum dabit. ine. Iuſt. 1.8. 
c. 3. Nec fortibus modò ſed etiam fulgeritibus/armis. 7634. 

Eloquentiam, quæ admirationem non habet, nullam ju- 
dico. Cic. Epiſt. ad Brut. n 
blu 7 without 
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without them. Whoever has a mind to meddle 
with Poetry, ſnould excel in it; if he does not, 
he is confounded in the Crowd of bad Poets. 
It is not the ſame with Preachers, it is al- 
lowable in them to be moderately umn A 
Sermon is not a Diſcourſe made for Pomp and 
Oſtentation; we do not preach for the fake 
of pleaſing, bur becauſe it is uſeſul and neceſ- 
fary that there ſhould be Miniſters of the Go- 
ſpel to publiſh the Truths of Chriſtianity, to ani- 
mate and affect the Hearts of Men, to diſſuade 
them from Vice, and engage them to the pra- 
ctice of Virtue. All cannot be excellent; nay. 
it RG that they ſhould not be ſo: It 
is neceſſary there ſhould be indifferent Preach- 
ers, and ſome even bad ones. For it is re- 
quiſite there ſhould be Men of different Ta- 
lents for the People of the beſt Rank, and for 
the Vulgar; for the Learned and and the Igno- 
rant, for Cities and Villages. Be careful to avoid 
as you would a Rock that threatens Ruine, 
thoſe Turns and Figures which our ſacred O- 
rators. who firſt diſtinguiſned themſelves in 
this kind. have uſed with Succeſs. The: firſt 
time they appeared. Men were = 
ſtruck with them, they admired and applaud- 
ed them; the ſecond time they were without 
the Grace of Novelty, and the World has ſince 
been ſurfeited with the frequent repetition of 
them: They are indeed ſine Flowers, but as 

they have paſſed from one hand to another. 
they have loſt their Beauty and are —_ 
9.4 I SEAT 


Search into your own Heart, and ſtudy 
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the 
Subject you are upon to the very bottom, b 
this — you will be furniſhed with — 
and variety of Figures which always pleaſe, 
becauſe they are always natural and new. 
Many imagine that a Funeral Oration re- 
quires a different Style from that of the Pul- 
it. Upon this principle they determine with 
themſelves to form one that is new; But what 
fort of one is it ? A ſoft, weak, and languith- 
ing Style, a Style too florid and polite; too 
ſmooth and even too glittering and pompous. 
What is the Confequence of this? The Succeſs 
does not anfwer, and they miſcarry in their 
Undertaking. There ſhould be the Patherick, 
the Sublime, and the Marvellous in a Funeral 
Oration; and what other Style is proper for 
all this, than that of the Pulpit ? © 

A Preacher ſhould never praiſe like a pro- 
phane Orator, I mean for the ſake of praifing 
only: This is unbecoming the greatneſs of his 
Character, and diverts him from the End 
which is eſſential to his Function. For let 
him not imagine that he is diveſted of the au- 
ouſt Character of a Preacher, becauſe he has 
aſſumed that of a Panegyriſt. Let him ſhun, 
F do not ſay Falſhood, Diſguiſe and Flattery, 


but the very ſhadow of them: He ſhould on 


all occaſions preſerve an inviolable affection 
to Truth, which ſhould appear even in thoſe 
Elogies that are the moſt magnificent and 
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Let it be his particular Care never to praiſe 
any thing but what is truly Praiſe worthy both 
8 hr of God and Man: Let him con- 
ſult NE the Inſtruction of his Audience, 
than the Glory of his Hero: Neither great 
Employments, nor the moſt honourable Poſts, 
neither Authority, Politeneſs, Learning, Ge- 
nius, Courage, nor even Heroiſin and Loyalty, 
deſerve Commendations out of the Mouth of 
a Chriſtian Orator ; He ſnould reflect upon all 
this Glitter of worl 1 2 
other view than to 
e and to inſpire his Hearers with he 
e meu n M Or if he does fay any thing 
to ts it ſhould be on the account 
only ofthe gon good uſe that is made of it. 
If there have been any Deſects in your He- 
ro, that _ a e all a amp it is 
then almoſt equally dangerous either to ſp 
of them, or to conceal them: If you pals 
over in ſilence, it is to be feared that this a- 
fected ſilence may be conſtrued by your Hear- 
ers as want of Sincerity : If youdpeak of them; 
2 _ 3 Care, and Prudence 
it chat you not diſpleaſe 
2 3 nor diſoblige 3 — — 
W in this t is v 
ſible. They wh? would _ how a Chri 
ſtian Orator may diſengage himſelf advanta- 
giouſly out of theſe flippery Paths, need only 
read and regulate themſelves by the Funeral 


Oration of that great Prince Leuis of wy” 
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Von, compoſed by Father Bourualoué There 
they will ſee ſuch Maſter- pieces of Art as atc 
above gules and are reſerved only for the __ 
eminent Maſters of Eloquence, . © 
lere give me leave tb renew my Grief in 
the tendereſt manner, for the loſs which we 
ſuſtained ſome years ago by the Death of that 
incomparable Miniſter of the Goſpel whom! 
_havejuſt now named. The Pulpit Kit a long 
time feel it, and I know not when we ſhall 
have the Conſolation to ſee it repaired. France 
has already done him the Juſtice to eſteem = 


the moſt celebrated Preacher of his Age; and 


will be eternally indebted to him for avi 
advanced Chriſtian Eloquence to that hig 
point of Perfection, which it has Bewer- at 
in our Days. There ſcarce ever was a more 
univerſal. more glorious, or more ſettled Re- 
putation, and more above the reach of Envy. 


than that which Father Bourdaloue enjoyed 


ſor near forty years: The Publick was never 
divided on his account, both the City and the 
Court equally admired and eſteemed him. All 
the World was pleaſed to be of his Audience; 
they made a Merit of it and thought they did 
themſelves an Honour, when they could fay, 
we have heard him. The Evangeliſt St. Luke 
ſeems to have painted this great Man to the life 
in the Encomium which he makes of ah emi- 
nent Preacher inthe * Acts of the . An 


— 
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the Truths of Morality ? Nothing eſcaped che 


Ep. 10, 
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' eloguent Mas, itiwboſe Perſon all the 


Marks of ſound Eloquence: were united. Sim; 
plicity with Majeſty, Strength with Sweet- 
neſs, Vehemence with Union, Liberty with 
Exactneſs, the moſt lively Ardour with the 


pureſt Light, in/trutted is the. way of the 


Lord, and thus prepared, with what facility 
did he explain the moſt fo ind Myſteries 
of Religion ? In what a ſine light did be-fer 


Vivacity and the Extent of his Penetration 
Fervent in Spirit, How much Fire appeared 
in his Action without any undue Violence 
and Tranſport? What a Torrent and Rapidi- 
without Confuſion and Diſorder? He bore 
wn all Reſiſtance in the Minds of thoſe wha 
heard him, and forcibly ſubdued them; theres 
was an inevitable neceſſity to be perſuade 
and convinced by him: Libertiniſm it ſelf had 
not the Courage to oppoſe him, and if it did 


not always yield to the Strength of his Diſ- 


courſes, they were at leaſt reſpected by it: 
There was ſuch a Charm in hearing him, that 
even after * he had perſuaded and convinced 
you, it was to be wiſhed that Task were ſtill 
to be performed, that ſtill he were to convince 
and perſuade you. Reaſon and Religion in 
him were perfectly united; the tational Man 
and the Chriſtian appeared equally in his com- 


3 1 


— — 


* Perſuadere tibi, etiam cum perſuaſerit, cupias. Pli. 8-6. 


poſitions : 
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poſitions ; for he . yed all the force of the 
pureſt and moſt -enlightened Reaſon, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the Beholders. and at the ſame 
time ſer forth all that is moſt noble and ſub- 
lime in Religion, all that is moſt propet in it 
to ſubdue the moſt arrogant and haughty Rea- 
ſon, and ſubject it to the 3 of an 
humble and ſincere Faith. Teachi e 
#he things of the Lord. He never knew | 
it was to paint and diſguiſe Truth: From this 
he never varied, though what he ſaid was al- 
ways marvellous and new. With what a diſ- 
erect and modeſt Freedom, without any ſha- 
dow of Pride and Preſumption did he n the 
midſt of publick Acclamations exhort, conjure 
and reprove?- Flattery never induced him ei- 
ther to open or cloſe his Lips: He was a 
Friend to Truth even where Princes were con- 
cerned, and in the Sincerity of his Heart might 
have addreſs d himſelf to God in theſe Words 
of the Royal Prophet, * I have ſpoken of 
thy Teſtimonies before Kings, and was not 
aſhamed. In a Word, we may ſay of Father 
Bourdaloue , without any aggravation, that 
he-will be one of the molt excellent Models 
to Poſterity, of that good Taſte of Eyangeli- 
cal Eloquence, whereof I endeavour to _ 
ſome Idea in this Work. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Violent Pronunciation contrary to the 
End of Elogaence. | 


4 
Q's 


Othing is ſo contrary to the End which 
the Chriſtian Orator propoſes, as a pal- 
onate and violent Pronunciation; becaule it 
fatigues, overwhelms and ſtuns both the Speak- 
er and the Hearer. Ho is it poſſible to per- 
ſuade by this means? It is not by dint of ſtro 
Arms, of Geſtures and Agitations that Tru 
gets admittance into the Hearer's mind, eſpe- 
cially Chriſtian Truth, which is of ic ſelf grave 
and majeſtick. Majeſty and Gravity which are 
always ſo becoming him who {| on the 
of God, do not ſuit with Violence 
ranſport. ü | | 
Let your Diſcourſe come from you, not 
like a Torrent that bears down all before it; 
but like a gentle Shower that gradually ſinks 
into the Earth. Have a Care how you con- 
found Strength and Vehemence with Violence 
and Paſſion. Demoſthenes was always emi» 
nent for the firſt of theſe Qualities, the latter 
were always ſtudiouſly ayoided by him. 
The Preacher's Actions ſhould be always 
full of Life and Fire, without this there is no 
| Z keeping 


\\ 
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keeping up the Attention of the Hearer : Burt 
ney. > a that quickens him, ſhould be a 
ſtill one. The Tranquillity which is always 
thus ſprightly and lively to me, ſeems the 
moſt beautiful, and at rhe ſame time the moſt 
difficult part of Pronunciation, the attainment 
of it is a Work of no inconſiderable Labour. 
Few Orators have the Gift of preſerving this 
Tranquillity in conjunction with that Fire 
which is neceſſaty in Pronunciation; their 
Imagination tranſports 'them ; they ate no 
longer Mafters of it; it is a Chariot drawn by 
unruly Horſes, a Veſſel driven by the Winds, 
whence proceeds that Noiſe, thoſe violent 
Strainings and Diſtortions, and that Multitude 
of ill compoſed geſtures, which are too viſible 
in many. . eee 
The General of an Army never appears 
greater and more worthy of his Command, 
than in the Day of Battel, when in the Heat 
of Action, amidſt the Blood and Slaughter of 
the Field, he ſhews himſelf every where, gi- 
ving his Orders and encouraging all, yet at 
the ſame time loſes nothing of that ſedate Air 
which none but true Heroes can aſſume on 
ſuch dangerous Occaſions. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the Chriſtian Orator, he never appears 
more an Orator, than when amidſt the great- 
eſt Fire of his Eloquence, and the Thunder: 
bolts, as I may ſay, that he hurles every where 


Omis ratione, ut tulit impetus, paſſim tumultuentur. 


3 | about 


Qzint, Inſt, I. 2. c. 12, 
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about him ho preſerves, I know not what Air 
of Tranquility which ſheys, that he is not 
maſteted by his Subject, that all the Powers 
of his Soul are ablolutely in Subjection to 
him, and chat he is raiſed as far above his 
Hearers by the ſtreugth of his Genius, as 
the Situation of the Place from whence. he 
ſpeaks to thew. 2. 

We have a Model of chis 2 * yet live- 
ly Pronunciation, in the Perſon of that * fa- 
mous Orator whoſe Encomium is made by Cz- 
cero in his Book of celebrated Orators. When 
he was to haraugue, every one was in expe- 
Ctation, and no ſooner did he begin to ſpeak, 
but it was eaſie to judge that he was worthy 
of that expectation: | There was no great agi- 
tation of the Body obſervable in him, he {eb 
dom ſtamped with his Feet, and never chan- 

his place. His Diſcourſe was earneſt, 
3 warmed with Paſſion and full of 
J I n. 

The Amore the Diſcos: abounds. with 
things noble and valuable, conceived in a live- 
ly and ſprightly manner, the leſs Vivacity and 
Fire there ald be in the Preacher's Action; 
and that for theſe twWo Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe 
the great heat of Pronunciation hinders the 
Hearers from diſcerning the Excellency and 
Beauty of the things he he lays before them. Se- 


** —— 6— 
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- * Craſſus, + Non waka jactario corporis, = 
. inambulatio, non crebrò ſupploſio eo pedis: vehemens & in- 
terdum irati, & plena juſti doloris oratio. 
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condly, Becauſe; if ro the great Fire of the 
Compoſition, you add a great Warmth of Pro- 
nuncĩation, out of theſe two Fires united fo to- 
gether, there is formed a fort of Combuſtion, 
'which will be inſupportable both to the Eyes 
and Minds of your Hearers. They who have 
few good things to ſay, are the People gene. 
rally that — beſtir themſelves; the more 
ay want Reaſons, the more they abound in 
Geſtures. They imagine that the Violence of 
their Action gives weight to that which wants 
it, and Value to that which is worth little; 
they make a noiſe and declaim, and this is all 
their Merit. However in the Pulpit we ſhould 
diſcourſe and not declaim: For Eloquence is 
the Art of ſaying good things, and ſpeaking 
them agreeably. We ſee few Preachers that 
ſpeak, many that make a noiſe and declaim, 
For this reaſon the- Roman Orator complain- 
ing of his own Times, ſaid, Latrant quiden 
Oratores, non loquuntur. It is no ſlight com- 
mendation of a Preacher to ſay of him, 7/1 
Preacher ſpeaks. 

If the Fire of Pronunciation ſhould be al. 
ways gentle and always animated, it ſhould 
not however be fo always and equally. There 
are different degrees of Tranquillity and Fire. 
This Variety which is ſo proper to prevent 
Tediouſneſs and keep up Attention, muſt pro- 
ceed originally from the Heart, which ſhould 
be the ſecret Spring of the Preacher's Action. 
To this end your Heart ſhould be ſenſible 4 
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all you ſay; this ſhould be always moved and 


deeply affected: In proportion as it is ſo, 


our Action will be more or leſs lively, more 
or leſs ſedate: The different Sentiments which 


will ſucceed one another in your Heart, ac- 
cording to the Impreſſions which your Subject 
naturally will produce there, will be repre- 


ſented in your Eyes, in your Countenance, 
and in your whole Perſon, and will give you 
almoſt without your thinking of it, that Air 
of Pronunciation which is agreeable with the 
true Character of a Chriſtian Orator. 

A good Pronunciation contributes a great 
deal to affect and convert Men, which ſhould 
convince ſome Perſons of their miſtake, who 
to excuſe themſelves for neglecting to hear 
Sermons, are wont to ſay, Have we not good 
Books at home? And is not a good Book as 
ſerviceable as a good Preacher? Good Books, 
it is true, were never ſo common as in the 
preſent Age; and I confeſs, that the reading 
of them is a very beneficial means of Salya- 
tion, that cannot be too much recommended, 
or too much put in r However, the 
reading of good Books falls very far ſhort of 
being as effectual a means of Salvation as the 
Preaching of the Word of God: For this di- 
vine Word is as it were dead in good Books; 
whereas in the Preacher's Mouth it is enliven- 
ed and animated. Every N in the Perſon 

1 


of a Miniſter of the * rikes you, his 
Voice, his Geſture, his Action, his Eyes, his 
Z 3 Silence, 
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Silence, and the ſame Truth which you will 
read without being affected, will touch you 
ſenſibly when preached and heard. We ſel. 
dom 3 great Sinners reclaimed but by the 
wer of Preaching: The Words that have 
iſſued from the Preacher's Mouth ſike Light. 
ning, or a Clap of Thunder from a flami 
Cloud, are what have terrified, amazed and 
een mor n 
| One of the ſineſt Wits that 7raly ever pro- 


duced, inviting'-one of his Friends to come 
| and hear a celebrated Orator of his time, ſays 
| to him, Vou will tell me perhaps, to excuſe 
your ſelf from coming, that you read at home 
| as eloquent Compoſitions as any you can hear. 
| I grant it: But theſe you may read always, 
EE when you pleaſe; - you canner always have 
| the opportunity of hearing this ingenious Man. 
| Heſides, you cannot be ignorant, that Pro- 
| nunciation makes very different, and much 
deeper Impreſſions than Reading. What Vi- 
vacity ſoever there may be in what you read, 
you cannot think, that it penetrates as far as 
thoſe ſtrokes which the Orator enforces home 
upon the Mind by Geſture, Voice and every 
thing beſides thar belongs to Declamation. 
Have you forgot what one of the moſt emi- 
nent Orators of Greece ſaid one Day to the 


5 —— — 


* Dicis : Habeo hic quos legam, non minùs diſertos etiam. 
Sed legendi ſemper occaſio eſt, audiendi non ſemper. Mul- 
to magis viva vox afficit: Nam licet acriora fint quæ legas, 
altiùs tamen in animo ſedent, quæ pronunciatio, vultus, ha- 
bitus, geſtus etiam dicentis affigit. Pli. I. 2. Ep. 3. 
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Rhbadjaus, who heard an Oration of Deo ſ⸗ 
thenefs read to them, and could not ſuffici- 
ently adire it? How much greater, {aid he, 
would your Admiration have been, if you had 
heard this extraordinary. Man himſelf ? From 
all which this conſequence may be drawn, that 
it would contribute more to our Salvation to 
hear a good Preacher, than to read a good 
Book; and likewiſe, that it is mare benefi- 
cial to read a good Bock than to hear a bad 


Preachen. lein 28 Rilog br 
repeat what I haye faid+ 


I cannot too often 
before, vi. That the Source of all good Pro- 
nunciation is in the Heart. I have ſome 
where aſſerted, that an honeſt Heart is neceſ- 
ſary to out writing well, and I add that it is 
as neceflary to our pronouncing well. 
There are ſome Preachers, all the Warmth 
of whoſe Pronunciation proceeds from an ex- 
ternal Cauſe. In their outward Behaviour they 
ſeem as if they were all on fire, while their 
Heart is all Ice. This is an artificial Fire 
kindled by the help of Mechaniſm; and ne- 
ver fails to ſpread I know not what diſagree- 
able Air of Declamation over the Preacher's 
whole Diſcourſe, and the manner of his deli- 
vering it. | 
Young Perſons, who would prepare them- 
ſelves for the buſineſs of the Pulpit, ſhould 
ſtudy betimes how to rectify their Hearts If 
you would ſucceed this way, let me perſuade 
you to cultivate your Heart as carefully as 
* | L 4 your 


my 
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your Mind, and be aſſured that the ill Diſpo- 
ſition of the one makes at leaſt as many b 

Preachers as the Incapacity of the other. 

An honeſt Heart is indeed the gift of Hea- 
ven, and they who are bleſſed with it, may 
rely upon its being a rich ſtore of ſound Elo- 
quence, if they know how to make the beſt 
uſe of 'it. But Education, Study, the readi 
of good Books, the Converſation of well · br 
Perſons, and Reflection may perfect them, 
and poliſh the natural Roughneſs of it. | 
Some have the Talent of Pronunciation, and 
are good Actors, but they want that of Inven- 
tion, therefore are not allowed to ſet up for 
Authors. What have theſe Perſons to do 
then? Muſt they conceal the Excellency 
which they poſſeſs ſo eminently ? * St. Auſtin 
fays, they would do well to learn by heart the 
eloquent Diſcourſes of the beſt Maſters, and 
deliver them to the People, with all the charms 
of Pronunciation ; by this means we ſhould 
have more Preachers of the Truth than we 
have at preſent, at leaſt we ſhould not be eve- 
ry Day expoſed to the tediouſneſs and vexa- 


"'* Sunt quidam qui bene pronunciare poſſunt, quid autem 
pronuncient excogitare non poſſunt. Quid ſi ab aliis ſumant 
eloquenter [apienterq; conſcriptum, memorizq; commendent 
atq; ad populum proferant, fi eam perfonam gerant, non im- 
probe faciunt. Lib. 4. de doct. Chriſ. | 
Neque deterrendi ſunt voce Jeremiz Prophet, per quem 
Deus arguit eos qui furantur verba ejus. ' Qui enim furantur 
#henum auferunt, verbum autem Dei, non ab eis alienum, 
qui obtemperant ei; potiùs ille dicit aliena, qui cùm dicat 
bene, vivit male. een 
* * C i Fon 
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fon of hearing ſo many bad Sermons. And 
et us not take 755 our ſelves to charge ther 
with the guilt of Plagiaries, provided this go 
quality of a fine Pronunciation be accompa- 
nied with a good Life, nor reproye them as 
the Lord did formerly certain Prophets, who, 
as he complains, ſtole his Word: For he who 
ſteals rakes the Goods belonging to another ; 
pow. the Word of God belongs properly to 
bim who declares and preaches it, not to him 
who preaches well — lives ill. 


— —_ —_— 4 


+... Crap. XVII 
Of the Modeſty of the Chriſtian Orator. 


Nothing conduces more to make the 
IV Preacher amiable in the Eyes of his 

eaters than an Air of Modeſty in his whole 
Perſon, eſpecially when ſome little glimmer- 
ings of great Merit are diſcovered through this 
veil of Modeſty ; it is then with the Chriſtian 
Orator as with a beautiful Woman, the more 
modeſt ſhe is the more ſhe charms and pleaſes. 

Whatever makes the Preacher amiable, 
makes him perſuaſive too; the reaſon where- 
of is, that when once we are Maſters of the 
Heart, we may eaſily command the Mind, 


11 Nihil eſt ad conciliandum gratius verecundid. int. 
| II, c. 3. , . y . ! . , 
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this ee it ſelf to be carried along with 
the other. Pride, Haughtinęſs and Arrogance, 
nauſeate and turn our Stotmachs againſt the 
Perſons who are infected by chem, and tender 
ns unapt to receive any thing well from them 
We naturally hate Pride and Men of Inſblence, 
and have very little inclination to be perſua- 
ded by one . fre we do not love 
The Chriſtian Orator ſhould he always 
grave, majeſtick and noble, but notwithſtand- 
ing this, he ſhould be always modeſt. Maje- 
ſty and Greatneſs are not qualities irreconcile- 
able with Modeſty. The auguſt Character of 
God's Ambaſſador which he has the honour 
to be inveſted with, ſhould inſpire him with 
Boldneſs, never with Preſumption or Pride. 
There is a Modeſty of Action, which is then 
viſible, when no perplexity or confuſion 
pears in your Countenance, Geſtutes, and 
tions. The irregular Diſorder of the Body, if 
I may fo venture to expreſs my ſelf, is a fad 

age of the immodeſty of the Soul. There 
8 a Modeſty of Voice to be attained by ayoid- 
ing carefully to give your Voice a rough, do- 
mineering, inſolent Air, which conveys the diſ- 
agreeableneſs, that ſtrikes the Ear to the very 
Mind of the Hearer. A ſoft and ſtrong Voice, 
even and diverſified, commanding and modeſt, 
is a wonderful help to Perſuaſion. The Mind 


— 
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Nihil intrare poteſt in affectum, quod in aure velut 
quod a veſtibulo ſtatim offendit. Quintil, 1 
does 
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does nor eaſily ſubmit ro thoſe Reaſons which 
are offered to it in ſo unpleaſing a aye 
thar of a barlh, haughty, violent, and 
Voice. 


There is likewiſe a Modeſty of Langu 
and Expreſſion, which confi fl firſt 
conſtant forbearance of all ſtrained and ver- 


dating Expreſſions. © Secondly, In ſoſtning 


thoſe Expreſfions which of themſelves are too, 


tugged, imitating herein the Example of St. 
Chryſoftom, who ſays, © * Shew à Reverence, 


my Brethren, to "this holy” Table whereof - 


& e are all Partakers : Let us tremble at the 
« ſight of the ſacrificed Lamb, whoſe inno- 
T cent fleſh” is here ſerved up to us. The 
very Robbers themſelves and common 
E Thieves (pardon the compariſon, and im- 
ce pute it to my Concern for you) the 
hieves I fay, who eat together nd ti 
\ <6 Lig at the fame Table, — ſuch a fa- 
cc miliar Communication, offer no Acts of Vio- 
c Tence to one another. This Union in ſome 
* manner transforms them, and changes thofe 
<« who were before as cruel as Tygers, into 
« Creatures as mild as Lambs. And we who 
« car the ſame Bread, the lame Fleſh at the 
« ſame Table, Oc. 
© Thirdly, Modeſty of Expreſſion conſiſts 
in ſaying nothing that may ever be offenſive 
to chaſte Ears. In Sr. Chryſoſtom's f Opinion, 


Pay —— to the Rom. + Homs. 5. 
he Ep. to the Rom. * * * 
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ve ſhould imitate the prudence of St. Paul, 
who being obliged to ſay ſomething of the a- 
bominable diſorders to which the Wiſemen , 
falſly ſo called among the Heathen, abandon- 
ed themſelves, with great Skill united two 
things which ſeem contradictory, by preſer- 
ving always a becoming gravity and decency 
in his Words, and yet making an Impreſſion 
on the Reader's Mind, by repreſenting in a 
lively manner the deteſtable Practices of theſe 
Philoſophers. When we would be tender of 
offending Modeſty on occaſions of this nature, 
we are in danger of not ſufficiently affecting 
the Mind, and when we would touch the 
Mind to the quick, we are in the like danger 
of offending Modeſty. But St. Paul has per- 
formed both with wonderful Succeſs, and the 
term which he uſes is as it were a Veil where- 
withal to cover the monſtrons Vices that he 
e KAR L3 
Modeſty ſhould be remarkable in every 
thing you ſay. Never ſpeak of your felt: 
The Preacher who does ſo, ſpeaks almoſt al- 
ways very improperly. Never prajle your 
ſelf I do not ſay directly, for this is too child- 
| iſh and inſipid, and it is very uncommon to 
1 ſee an Orator commend himſelf in this man- 
ll ner, but even indirectly. Whereby I mean, 
|| that you ſhould never ſay any thing purely 
0 to advance your own Glory, and to procure 
1 to your ſelf the Eſteem and Applauſe of your 
1 Hearers. I require much more of you, or * 
7 \ . r er 
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ther Modeſty itſelf requires it; for that will 
by no means allow you to perceive, ſo at leaſt 
as others may take notice that you perceive 
the fine things that may be ſaid by you. A- 
void the vain Affectation of ſome particular 
Preachers, who do all they can to make the 
Audience obſerve that they are the firſt Diſ- 
coverers of the excellent and beautiful Pa- 
ſages of their own Diſcourſes, who admire 
themſelves, and ſeem by their ſmiling to beg 
the approbation and applauſe of thoſe Per- 
ſons, who will be ſo complaiſant as to give 
it them. This ſpreads an Air of Vanity all 
over the Preacher, which ſpoils the very 
— things, and is an Obſtacle to Perſua- 
on. 

The good Effect which a modeſt Preacher 
produces in the Mind of his Hearers is not 
to be expreſſed, who while he is ſaying the 
fineſt things in the World, delivers them in 
ſuch a manner, as if he were in reality the 
only one in the Aſſembly, who did not dif- 
cern the Beauty of them. 

It will be ſaid, does not St. Paul commend 
himſelf? It is true he does: But is his Ex- 
ample in this Point to be made a Precedent ? 
Give me a St. Paul, a choſen Veſſel appoint- 
ed to proclaim the Name of Jeſus Chriſt be- 
fore Princes and all the Nations of the Earth, 
a Man caught up into the third Heaven, and 
I will give him leave to praiſe himſelf. St. 
Paul indeed does ſo ; but how does he | 
. 4 ate 
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liate and ſoften theſe Commendations? He 
never praiſes himſelf, but when the Cauſe of 
the Goſpel requires it from him, and the ho- 
nour of his Miniſtry , which ſome falſe Apb- 
ſtles endeavoured: to leſſen; never without 
previouſly ſhewing, that he does it with re- 
gret and reluctancy, thro' neceſſity and by 
conſtraint; never without ingenuouſly confel- 
ſing; that he is imprudent and indiſcreet for 
doing ſo. When the greatneſs of his Revela- 
tions is the matter in queſtion, he aſſumes 


the Character of a Man devoted to the Ser- 


vice of Jeſus Chriſt, and highly favoured by 
him: But when his own Weakneſſes are 
mentioned, he confeſſes himſelf to be that 
Paul, who in his own Fleſh felt the f 
of Satan, his Perſecutor. I can never be 
weary of reading the tenth, - eleventh,” and 
twelfth Chapters of the ſecond, Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians; the more I read, the more 1 
admire that Zeal, which animated this great 
Apoſtle, Which enriched his Mind with a 
great copiouſneſs of Figures, and inſpired it 
with a thouſand Turns, that might be an ad- 
vantage to the moſt ſprightly and natural Elo- 
quence. Ari 1810 21417 | 
It is not ſufficient that the Preacher never 
does commend himſelf: St. Chry/oftom 
would have him carry his Modeſty to ſuch a de- 
gree of perfection, as not to be pleaſed with 
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Commendatiqn «He thinks the Greatneſs of 
his Soul, andi the Charater of his Employ- 
ment ſhould raiſe him aboye popular Ap- 
auſe, and his teaſon for this Opinion is, 
the loye of Praiſè ſhould remove him at 
a diſtance from, and make him abſolutely 
loſe ſigbt of that, which ſhould be the end 
of his Miniſtry. Tbere is indeed room to 
fear; that thoꝰ he is able by the Power of his 
Eloquence to make his Hearers good Men, 
he would chuſe xather to make them his own 
Panegyriſts, and ſo unhappily determine to 
prefer their Applauſe to their Converſion: 
For which reaſon this great Man ſets ſo high 
a value upon the - Preacher's Contempt of 
Commendation, as to rank it among thoſe 
Qualities, that moſt peculiarly belong to hi 
and to preſs it upon him, that he ſhould 
his beſt Endeavours to confirm himſelf be- 
times, and to root himſelf fo, deeply in it, 
_ the Breath of Vain-glory may never ſhake 
EY 157: 07 nan 560 4647 
Wie too often diſcern a kind of good Un- 
derſtanding between the Hearer and the 
Preacher; the Preacher repays the Commen- 
dation, which the Hearer | beſtows Moray 
upon him, with the Pleaſure, which he give: 
him; and the Hearer for the Pleaſure he re- 
ceives from the Preacher makes a large re- 
turn of Commendations; and God will ſay 
one Day to both of them, Yer:ly you have 
your Reward. 


How 
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How can a Preacher love Praiſe and be 
fond of ir, who is convinced by every Days 
rience how uncertain a Proof it is of 
true Merit ? How many things do we hear 
cried up in Preachers, which deſerve to be 
condemned? And how many things are blam'd 
in them, or overlooked, which deſerve Ap- 
plauſe and Eſteem? Here the Preacher charms 
and raviſhes, there he is an Object of Pity; 
in ſome places the People croud after him, 
in others he is deſerted : This proceeds ſome- 
times from Envy, ſometimes from Prejudice 
and Ignorance. For one ingenious and intel- 
ligent Hearer, there are a thouſand of quite 
other Turn, whence it inevitably follows 
according to the wiſe Maxim of St. Chry/6- 
ſlom, that he who ſpeaks with the greateſt 
er. e is not always the Perſon, who is 
moſt” applauded. | 
Not that you are to neglect the Eſteem 
and Approbation of the publick; on the con- 
trary you ſhould omit nothing to deſerve it, 
and that for this important Reaſon only, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary in order to the at- 
7 — End: For a Preacher whom the 
publick has no Eſteem for, is a very impro- 
Inſtrament to convert Men. g 
According to this Principle,“ in St. Au 
in's Opinion, it is requiſite that the publick 
ſhould ſee and be perſuaded, that the Preacher 


10 


* Epiſt, 45. ad Aurel. 
always 
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always exacts much leſs reſpect than Men are 
willing to pay him: So that if he does nor 
accept of all that is given him; he does not 
likewiſe intirely reject it, but relerves ſo 
much of it only, as is neceſſary for their 
Intereſt, who pay him this reſpect, to 
whom he could not be ſerviceable, if he were 
not in ſome fort of Eſteem and Reputation 
with them; and aſſumes none of it to him- 
ſelf, having a regard to God only, and deſpi- 
ſing from the bottom of his Heart all the 
Cenſures and all the Praiſes of Men. 
* Be governed by the wile Maxim of St. 
Chryſoſtom; do on your part all that becomes 
ou to merit the Commendation of the pub- 
ick; when this is done, if it be favourable 
to you, 1cje& not the Praiſes, which it be- 
ſtows on you, for the Affectation of deſpiſin 
them, proceeds almoſt always from a ſecr 
Pride; if it be not favourable to you, do not 
long vainly for the Praiſes, which are denyd 
you, nor be at all uneaſy at it. Endeavour 
to find that within your ſelf, which may 
comfort you, and be a ſupport to you a- 
gainſt the Cenſure, or if you will, the unac- 
countable Humour of Mankind: Hence you 
will be ſupplied with abundant matter of For- 
titude and Conſolation, if your Conſcience 
atteſts on your behalf, that you have had no 
other deſign in the particular manner of Elo- 
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quence you have choſen, but to glorify God 
and make your Neighbour holy. 
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Gn ae XVIII. 


Of - the Reſpe which the Chriftian 
Orator ſhould ſhew his Hearers. 


HE Chriſtian Orator, who is deter- 

mined to omit nothing that may con- 
tribute to the attainment of his End, ſhould 
appear always reſpedtful to his Hearers : 
Which Reſpect ſhould ariſe from this Refle- 
ion, vs. It is the Publick that hears me, 
and muſt declare either in my Favour, or a. 
gainſt me, So many Perſons as he ſees be. 
fore him, ſo many Judges has he, who arc 
to pronounce Sentence on him: Now every 
one who is inyeſted with the Character of a 
Judge deſerves to be reſpected. - 

We are wanting in that Reſpect, which is 
due to an Aſſembly, when we appear with- 
out any Preparation in the Pulpit, and with: 
out knowing almoſt, what we have to fay. 
It is an Argument that we think them not 
worth that Application, which is neceſſary 
in the making a good Sermon, and this neg- 
lect they may reaſonably take for a Proof of 
our Contempt; which without doubt is a very 


improper Diſpoſition for the perſuading of 
TL EM | an 
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an Audience. For we find it very difficult 
to conyince any ſingle Perſon, who is ſenſi- 
ble, that we deſpiſe him. 
Thoſe bold Adventurers in the buſineſs of 
the Pulpit, who without any Preparation 
imbark raſhly on the wide and dangerous O- 
cean of Chriſtian Eloquence, never fail of be- 
ing ſhipwrecked in it. If the Hearer thinks 
himſelf deſpiſed, he is very ready to return 
the. Contempt. Thoſe Preachers, who de- 
pane too much upon the quickneſs of their 
it, and get up into the Pulpit with the 
ſame indolence and indifference as they go 
to take a walk, have very miſtaken Notions 
of the greatneſs of their Miniſtry, and know 
not what it is to diſcourſe to a publick Con- 
gregation. The moſt diligent Preparation ſe- 
conded with the beſt Genius, is ſcarce ſuffici- 
ent on theſe Occaſions. | f 
There are two ſorts of Impudence, in the 
Opinion of a great Maſter, which are equal 
to be dreaded by every Orator. * The firl 
conſiſts in appearing publickly with a parti- 
cular Air of Confidence and Preſumption, 
which immediately raiſes a Suſpicion, that the 
Orator deſpiſes his Audience, or that he is 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the greatneſs 
and difficulty of his Imployment. f The ſe- 


— 


7 


* Mihi etiam, quique optimè dicunt niſi timidè ad dicen- 
dum accedunt, penè impudentes videntur. 
Ut quiſque optimè dicit, ita maximè dicendi difficulta- 
tem, varioſq; eventus Orationis pertimeſcit. L. 1. de Orat. 
Aa 2 cond 
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cond conſiſts in appearing before a large Af. 
ſembly, without having any thing to fay, 
that is worthy either of the Subject which he 
treats of, or his Character, or the attention 
of a Multitude of good People, Who are met 
together purpoſely to reap the benefit of his 
Diſcourſe. For the Reproach of Impudence 
is not to avoided by ſeeming timorous or 
changing Colour: We ſhould till farther ſe. 
cure our ſelves from it by forbearing to do 
that, the Practice whereof is always unbe- 
coming; and nothing is more ſo in a Preacher, 
than to have nothing at all to ſay that de- 
ſeryes hearing. They would be very much 
in the wrong who ſhould pretend to juſtify 
and even authorize either their Raſhneſs or 
their Idleneſs by that Paſſage in the tenth 
Chapter of St. Matthew's Goſpel, where our 
Saviour ſays to his Difciples, When they 
& deliver you up, take no thought how or 
e what you ſhall ſpeak, for it is not you that 
c 2 but the Spirit of your Father that 
4 ſpeaketh in you; or by another of Sr. 
Lake in his twenty firſt Chapter, «'Sertle it 
« therefore in your. Hearts not to meditate 
ct before, what ye ſhall anfwer. For I will 
ce give you a Mouth and Wiſdom, which all 
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Qui nihil poteſt dignum re, dignum nomine Oratoris, 
dignum auribus hominum efficere, is mihi, etiamfi commo- 
vetar in dicendo, tamen impudens videtur. Non enim 
pudendo, fed non faciendo id quod non decet impudentiæ 
nomen effugere debemus. Bid. IDS + 
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« your Adyerſaries ſhall not be able to gain- 
« {ay,:nor reſiſt. For beſides that the Ages 
are paſſed, wherein the Lord himſelf inſpir 
the Þro phets,, and Preachers of his Goſpel, 
Jeſus Chriſt' never intended by. theſe Words 
to forbid a prudent and realonable, but only 
a too ſcrupulous and troubleſome Preparation 
of what we have to lay. We know the Spirit 
blowerh where and when it liſteth, not when 
and where we pleaſe. It is therefore requi 
in St. Auſtius Opinion which we haye in his 
Comment on thole places of Scripture, that 
ſeem to. prohibit all Preparation in the Mini- 
{ter of God's Word, * it is. requiſite, that the 
Preacher before he gets up into the Pulpit, 
& ſhould pray, ſtudy, think, reflect and medi- 
tate; but when once he is there, let him 
then be ſatisfied, that cheſe Words are ad- 
dreſſed to bim, Take no thought how or 
what ye ſhall ſpeak; for it is not you that 
ſpeak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
Fase in you; this is literally verified, if 
all that you have prepared is borrowed from 
the Principles of true Religion, and the di- 
vine Writings of the Scrip ture 
Conſult te Holy Spirit; before you. ſpeak 
learn from him by Prayer 


to your Hearers ; 
Diſcat quidem omnia quæ docenda ſunt , facultatemque 
dicendi, ut decet virum Eccleſiaſticum , paret. Ad.horam 
verò ipſius dictionis illud potius bonæ menti cogitet conve- 
nire: Nolite cogitare quomodo aut quid loquamini. Aug. 

I. 4. de doct. Chriſt. 
3 Aa 3 by 
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by ſtudy of the facred Books, and by pro- 
found Meditation on the Truths of Chriſtia- 
nity, what you are to ſay: But deſer not to 
conſult him, till you are juſt upon the Point 
of ſpeaking: For you would be then in dan- 
ger of being giyen up ſolely to your own 
Spirit, or rather, of being equally abandoned 
by your own Spirit, and the Holy Spirit too. 
Whoever delays the Confideration of whar 
heis to fay to the Hour and Moment, where- 
in he is to ſay it, tempts the Lord, is in a 
fair way to run aground, to harangue the 
Publick very meanly, and to become the Ri- 
dicule of his Audience. | 

The wiſe Man ſpeaking of himſelf has left 
us a very different Idea of the Chriſtian Ora- 
tor from that which theſe bold and inconfi- 
derate Miniſters of the Word conceive of it. 
The Lord, fays he, * hath in the firſt place 
granted me to concerve as is meet for the 
things that are given me, and above all the 
Gift of Perſuaſion; for in his Hand are 
both we and our Words, becauſe it is he 
that leadeth unto Wiſdom, and directeth the 
. ſs conſequently he' is the great Maſter 
of Perſuaſion, which is one of the moſt finiſh- 
ed 3 of Wiſdom. In the ſecond place, 
God hath granted me to ſpeak as I would 
the things which I have preconceived and 
imagined in my Mind; that is, to exprels 
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them in ſuch Terms, and under ſuch Figures 
and Images as are to be deſired in order to 
perſuade Men. Whenever therefore we get 
into the Pulpit without any Proviſion and 
Preparation either of the matter or the man- 
ner of our Diſcourſes, we are ſo far from 
following the Motions of the Holy Spirit, 
that we rather in ſome ſort fin againſt it, he 
having taught us what is indiſpenſably requi- 
red of us with reſpect to the difficult and 
important Miniſtry of the Word. Let ever 
Preacher therefore, who would accompliſh 
the end he aims at, continually have this ex- 
cellent Prayer in his Mouth, 1»/þ:re me, O 
Lord, with thoughts worthy of thee, and 
with a capacity to expreſs them according to 
my deſires. Let him afterwards apply all the 
Powers of his Soul to conceiye theſe noble 
Thoughts and to expreſs them as nobly. _ 
© * St. Chry/oſtom, who underſtood the full 
Importance and Dignity of the Evangelical 
Miniſtry, enjoins all Preachers to labour ve 

diligently in preparing the Diſcourſes which 
are to be publickly delivered by them ; be- 
cauſe the Converſion of many People depends 
upon their Pains. Hereby you will be ena- 
bled to ſay what is proper for the making an 
Impreſſion on them, which otherwiſe you 
would be never capable of doing. Our Ser- 
mons are not attended to by Perſons, who 
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come like teachable and ſubmiſſive Diſciples, 
with a diſpoſition to receiye 1 thing we 
ſay with a blind Deference and Reſpect, as 
the Dictates of a Maſter; but like indifferent 
and eaſy Spectators, or as Judges and ſevere 
Criticks, more ready oſtentimes to ſind fault 
than approve, and to cenſure than applaud. 
We ſhould therefore enliven the Indolence 
and Remiſſneſs of ſome, and ſilence the ſecret 
Malice of others. But tell me, I beſeech you, 
how this can be done without the ſucceſsful 
and prevailing Charms of a well prepared and 
well meditated Diſcourſe? an 
The generality of our Hearers flock after 
us more in confideration of the pleafure they 
hope. to receive than our of any concern for 
their Salvation. They prefer the agreeable 
to the profitable, and make very little diſtin- 
ction between the Pulpit and the Stage. 
They expect the Preachers ſhould tickle their 
Ears, divert their Imagination, charm their 
Minds, and pleaſe their Eyes; this, and ſcarce 
any thing beſides is what oy require of 
them, But ſhould Preachers diſhonourably 
berray their Truſt, and conform to ſo corrupt 
and depraved a Taſte? God forbid. Inſtead 
of being led away by the judgment of the 
Multitude, they ſhould prevail with the Mul- 
tirude to be of theirs by obliging them gra- 
dually, and alnioſt againſt their Inclination, 
to prefer that which is affecting and inſtructive 


to that which only pleaſes , delights and 
| N charms. 
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cCharms. But how much Addreſs, Inſinuati- 
on, Strength, Sublimity and Elevation inthe 
Diſcourſe does an attempt of this Nature re- 
quire? And at the ſame time what profouud 
Meditation, and conſtant Preparation in the 
Preachers, who pretend to have a Power o- 
ver the Multitude ſo much to its advantage, 
and prevail with it to change its Sentiments 
and Ideas as they think fit. 0 
Do nor flatter your ſelf with a belief, that 
you are excuſed from the uneaſy Task of com- 
poſing, under a ſpecious Pretence, that Hea- 
ven has endowed you with a ready and hap- 
py Wit. For whatever your Genius may be, 
if it be not aſſiſted by labour, it is to be fear- 
ed, you will never get beyond the middle 
way of writing; tho', otherwiſe you might 
have been capable of riſing to the Sublime. 
An Opinion of your Genius ſhould by no 
means juſtify your Negligence and Idleneſs, 
but rather be a powerful Motive to an indu- 
ſtrious Application. Ir is a Soil, which will 
uce an hundred Fold, if it be well culti- 
vated. How will it then promote the Ho- 
nour of God and the Advantage of your 
Hearers ? Be cautious therefore how you ex- 
poſe your {elf to the regret of hearing it ſaid 
one Day by our Lord, Thou ſlothful Servant 
give an account of the Talent that I left with 
thee. But if you want both Genius and Ap- 
plication too, what kind of part muſt you 
perform in the Pulpit? Whatever Genius De- 
4 moſthenes 
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moſthenes had for Eloquence, he was always 
an elaborate compoſer; and when his Friend 
one Day laughed at him for taking fo much 
pains in * his Harangues, and learn- 
ing them r Heart, his anſwer was, I ſhould 
be to appear before ſo great a Peo- 
ple unprepared, and without having any thing 
elſe to ſay to them, but what ſhould juſt then 
come into my Mind. 

If you are to get a name in the World, 
how much pains is neceſſary to ſucceed in 
ſuch a defign ? Or if it be already eſtabliſhed 
how much more is neceſſary to preſerye it? 
When Preachers have arrived to ſuch a par- 
ticular point of Reputation, it is by no means 
allowable for them to be indifferent: The 
Publick, in f St. CHryſoſtom's Opinion, ex- 

nothing from them then, but what is 
noble, ſublime, and marvellous to a very high 
degree, and if their Expectation be not an- 
3 they begin ſoon to loath and deſpiſe 
em. | 
It is not uncommon to find Preachers, who 
come near the Character of the + Orator, 
mentioned by Cicero. As they are Men of 
more Application than Genius, they by de- 
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* Plut. de 10 Orat. 7 Lib. 5. de Sacerd. 

+ Quidquid habuit, habuit ex diſciplini, laborem quaſi 
curſum forenſem diutius non tulit. Hominum ineptias & 
ſtultitias, quæ nobis devorandz ſunt non ferebat: quantum 
detraxit de ſtudio, tantum amiſit de gloria, Cùm floruiſſet 
adoleſcens, minor baberi eſt cœptus poſtea. De Cl. Orat. 
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ees grow weary of the trouble of com 
ing, 2 N. ed by the c 
Pains, which they find neceſſary to perform 
fo difficult a part of their miniſterial Function 
with any Honour. Beſides whether it pro- 
ceed from Humour, Diſlike or ſecret Pride, 
ſo it is, that the fond Extravagancies of Men, 
which in this Employment are inevitably to 
be endured and digeſted, become inſupporta- 
ble to them: The Conſequence whereof is, 
that in Proportion as their Application abates, 
their Reputation diminiſhes, and they have 
very ſoon the Mortification to obſerve, that 
all the Glory they had acquired in their Youth 
is obſcured and eclipled. 

Having declared that a Preacher, who 
would excell in his Profeſſion, ſhould prepare 
his Diſcourſes with the utmoſt Care and Ap- 

lication, he is capable of, I add, that he 
mould prepare them in ſuch a manner, as 
they may ſeem in the judgment of the Pub- 
lick to be compoſed without any Pains or 
Preparation, an infinite deal whereof is, 
however, neceſſary to give them this appear- 
ance: For every thing in them ſhould be 
eaſy, ſmooth and natural, without any ſhew 
of ſtudy. The Art which is made uſe of 
muſt be ſo well concealed, that we may ima- 
gine all the Preacher ſays to be intirely with- 


— Illa quidem maximi laboris, ne laborata videantur. Mint. 
J. ix. e. 4. Ut etiamſi elaborata ſint, videatur tota extempo- 
ralis Oratio. 1dem, l. iv. c. 1. 
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out any, his Words and Expreſſions to come 
naturally into his Mouth, while he is pro- 
nouncing them, that the Emotions of his 
Heart have their riſe the very Moment while 
he is diſcovering them to his Hearers. Thus 
the great Skill and Labour of the Orator con- 
ſiſts in delivering every thing, he has to ſay, 
with Art, but ſo dexteroufly covered, that e- 
very thing he ſays may ſeem abſolutely with- 
out any. E fp HT STO 1 2 tl. L013 
It is a fundamental Maxim in the Profel- 
ſion of Eloquence, * that the Perfection of 
Art conſiſts in the concealment of it ; for ir 
is all loſt as ſoon as it appears; when there 
is too much of it in a Diſcourſe, and it is too 
eaſily perceivable, that Diſcourſe ceaſes to be 
eloquent, and is no longer proper to per- 
ſuade; becauſe Art, when it is too obvious to 
the Hearer's Underſtanding, makes him difli- 
dent, and deſtroys inſenſibly the good Opi- 
nion he had conceived of the Oratgr's Inte- 
grity. He believes, at leaſt ſuſpects, that the 
Orator does not declare the real Sentiments 
of his Heart, that he uſes Diſſimulation and 
Craft, that he endeavours to enſnare him, 
that he has ſome intereſt in deceiving him, 

and diſguiſing the Truth. And how think 
you can the Hearer have any Iaclination to 


Cc * 


Deſinit ars eſſe, fi apparet. Lib. x. c. 17. Cum in, his 
rebus cura verborum deroget affectibus fidem, & ubicunque 
ars oſtentetur, veritas abjiſſe videatur. Lib. ix. c. 14. 
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be perſuaded by him, when his Mind is pre- 
judiced with ſuch an Opinion? 8 
Whatever the Orator ſays, ſhould, in A. 
reſtotle's Judgment, be ſaid in ſuch a manner, 
that the Art wherewith it is worked up may 
by no means be diſcovered, and that, far from 
appearing premeditated; it ſhould look as if 
it were the effect of Chance, and produced 
Extempore, as the pure Work of Nature: 
The one perſuades, · the other is an obſtacle 
to Perſualion, becauſe the Hearer who per- 
ceives it, is his guard, and is as ſuſpi- 
cious of a Diſcourſe that ſhews itſelf to be e- 
laborately compoſed, as we 2 are of 
adulterated Wine. There may be ſaid like- 
wiſe to be as much difference between the 
one and the other, as is obſerved to be be- 
tween the Voice of Theodoras the excellent 
Comedian, and that of the other Actors of 
his Company; his, is ſo natural, — 
to im upon the Hearer, that one 

ſay, it was not the Player who ſpoke, bur 
the very Perſon, whoſe Action is repreſent- 
ed; theirs ſeems forced and ited. 
The beſt means of covering the artificial 
contrivance of a Diſcourſe, is to chuſe ſuch 
Words, as are moſt ordinary in common 
uſe; aſter the Example of Euripides, who 
firſt found out this Secret and diſcovered it 
to others. | | 
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One of the moſt celebrated Orators of 
Rome, according to Cicero's relation, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf wonderfully in the Art of 
concealing ingeniouſly all the artifice of Elo- 
quence. His Memory was ſo happy, his 
Action ſo eaſy, his Words and Thoughts ſo 
natural and ſo proper, that to hear him, he 
ſeemed as if he both ſpoke and thought with- 
out having in the leaſt troubled himſelf be- 
fore with the care of meditating, and prepa- 
ring his Subject. Vet he was always ſo well 
provided, when he was to make his publick 
Harangues, that the Judges themſelves ſome- 
times were not ſufficiently, upon their Guard 

to reſiſt the prevailing Charms of his Diſ- 
courſe. 

The ancient Maſters of Eloquence, who 
perfectly underſtood the greatneſs of their 
Employment, have given it as their Opinion, 
that the reſpect which the Orator is to pay 
the Publick ſhould ſhew it ſelf in fear and 
trembling : And there is reaſon certainly to 
tremble, when we make this Reflection, vi. 
I am now to give an account of all my Senti- 
ments, Thoughts and Expreſſions to the Pub- 
lick. Every Preacher may ſay with f St. Paul, 
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* Omnia veniebant Antonio in mentem, eaque ſuo quæ- 
ue loco. Erat memoria ſumma, actio ſingularis, nulla me- 
itationis ſuſpicio. Imparatus ſemper aggredi ad dicendum 

videbatur; ſed ita erat paratus ut judices, illo dicente, non- 
nunquam viderentur non ſatis parati ad cavendum fuiſſe. 
De cl. Orat. 1 1 Cor. iv. 9. 


We 
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« we are a Spectacle to the World, to Angels, 
cc and to Men,” than which there are few Con- 
ſiderations more proper to damp and inti- 
midate them. This Reſpect tempered 
with Fear and Modeſty, which is what every 
underſtanding and prudent Orator ſhould have 
always for the Publick, is a kind of judicious 
and ſevere Cenſor, every thing that it either 
approves or blames, is generally either ap- 
proved or blamed with Reaſon. To conſider 
and be continually repreſenting to our ſelves, 
that we are to appear before a numerous Aſ- 
ſembly, and entertain it for whole Hours, 
that we are to look about us, be moved, grow 
pale and tremble ; all this wonderfully con- 
tributes to the correcting and perfeCting a 
Diſcourſe; becauſe theſe Ideas increaſe the 
attention and application of the Orator's 

Mind, make him take particular care of every 
thing, examine all his Thoughts, Words and 
even Syllables ; the efficacious Impreſſion, 
which this Idea, The Publick muſt be my 
Fudge, leayes upon his Mind, is the reaſon, 
that he is the firſt always to paſs the moſt exact 
and rigorous Criticiſm on himſelf. But why 
is the Judgment of the Publick ſo terrible, 
and ſo much to be regarded? For very often 
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*Optimè reverentia, pudor, metus judicant. Plin. I. vii. 
Ep. 7. Timor eſt emendator acerrimus : hoc ipſum quod 
nos recitaturos cogitamus, emendat : quod auditorium ingre- 
dimur , emendat : quod pallemus, horremus circumſpici- 
mus, emendat, bid. | ; 
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it is made made up of a multitude of Perſons, 
the generality of whom are either ignorant or 
of a mean Capacity. I grant it: But the 
univerſal Opinion and Judgment of this mul- 
titude of Perſons, who ſingly bave but an in- 
different Taſte, may be more conſiderable as it 
is the united Sentiment of the whole Body, 
whoſe Judgment for this Reaſon is exquiſite- 
ly perfect, and conſequently ſure and infalli- 
ble; and it is this univerſal Opinion which 
the Orator cannot too much reſpect or ap- 
prehend. 4 

The Deference which you are obliged to 
pay your Hearer, requires of you likewiſe, 
that you ſhould admit nothing in your Dil- 
courſe which may be reaſonably: offenſive to 
him, and make him uneaſie. In this particu- 
lar you cannot be too tender, nor obſerve all 
this caution without a great ſhare of Modera- 
tion, good Senſe and Diſcretion. f One of 
2 moſt excellent Maſters was not able to 

ne Eloquence in more proper Terms, than 
by ſay ing, that it is Wiſdom expreſſing it ſelf 
with great Copiouſne/s. I know no better 
commendation that can be given a Man who 
ſpeaks publickly, than to ſay of him, that he 
never lets fall the leaſt thing which may make 
any one uneaſie; that we run no hazards 
in hearing him, and that every part of his 


ein numero ipſo eſt quoddam magnum collatumg; conſi- 
lium, quibuſq; fingulis judicii param, omnibus plurimim. 
bid. 7 Copioſe loquens ſapientia. Cic. 


Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe is frſoned. and. ere Wich 
Wiſdom. a 
* Se. 4uſlin eſteems Diſcretion jd 4 Chi. 
ſlian Orator at ſo high a rate, as to aſſure. us, 
that it is a more valuable Talent to fay thing $. 

wiſely than eloquently :-Tho' to ſpeak Truth, 
and keep to the definition of Eloguenee , 4 
as I have giyen it, we. 17 ſpeak eloquently 
without ſpeaking wiſely. f We 3 ſays 
this Father, ſpeak either r Bab wiſely or 125 
eloquently, than our ſacred Orators have 
Gakea; ; * you no ſooner comprehend 


ru They! ſay, than you comprehend too that 
t not to have ſaid it otherwiſe : And 


they oug 
I leave you to judge how much Wiſdom is 
neceſſary to. fay every thing confyntly.s a 
ought to ſay it. When therefore, ev dhl 
being firſt well weighed, all the — — 
of time and place, of the Perſon you repreſent, 
the Perſons you ſpeak to, and 
which you treat of; 2 1 fay, after 
amination of all theſe Cixcumſtances, it m 
be ſaid of you without Flattery, Thus Prea: 
er ſhould. not have delivered himfcff in any 
other manner than that he l 4 
aſſured that W208 have then ſpoken. 0 


J fu 01 ed Very willy. .. 
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»Disat apieme yod non vo elaquenter, qa 
icat eloquente r, 0 non lapienter. AA 
dock. Chris. 


Audeo dicere omnes qui tat ig EDD Joquan 
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We heat it fad very frequently as Men re- - 
turn from our Sermons, the Preacher ſhould 
not have faid ſuch 4 tlting, or not in ſuch a 
way. t the Heater's Cenſure is bunded on 
good Reaſon, you may conclude'from ir, that 


im this og particularly, the Preacher was not 


truly eloquent; becauſe he has not ſpoken 
wiſely; and bas been wanting in thoſe De- 
cencies Which his ö r 


exacts from him.” | 
. 2 . 2 * 1 


& 2 * 
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or 175 babe to be 2 in 
ce - Preaching. | 1 
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cencies/of the Pulpit, without which 

ere can be no true Eloquence? They are, 
according to the belt definition I can give of 
them, nothing elſe but that which is beco- 
a Chriſtian Oratos, whether you conſi- 

der the Character he repreſents, or the parti - 
cular and only End which he ought to have in 


B. ir will be ſad; What are cheſs De- 
r 


view. As for his Character, it is that of the 


Ambaſſador of Jeſus Chriſt; and for the End 
which he propoſes, it is the Converſion and 


Salvation of his Neighbour. Theſe two Points, 


which he is never to loſe ſight of, ——_ 
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his Rule whereby to make a certain Judgment 
of what is well or ill becoming the Chriſtian 
Orator, of the Decencies or Iadencies of the 
Pulpit-. This Article is of the greateſt im- 
portance, and deſeryes to be handled more 
minutely. fy HOT int ien e! 

In the firſt place then, I ſay, that there is a 
ſuitableneſs of the Subject and Matter of the 
Diſcourſe. All forts. of Subjects do nat fit a 
Chriſtian Orator, not all even of thoſe Sub- 
jects which relate to — Manners and Re- 
ligion. For ſome are ſo low; and trivial, that 
the Preacher ought not to inſiſt on them: 


The Choice of theſe, amidſt ſo many others 


of a nobler kind, that Religion lays hefore 
him, is an Argument of his want of Taſte and 
Judgment. When we ſpeak on the part of 
God, we ſhould always bave things of mo- 
ment to ſay, and to utter any thing mean at 
{ach a time, is very unbecoming. Some mat - 
ters ſhould be treated of occaſionally and in 
a curſory way: As for Example, Luxury in 
dreſs, Plays, Gaming, Sc. an entire Diſcoutſe 
* up purpoſely on ſuch Subjects, is not 
at all fitting; becauſe they do not ſęem pro- 
| evans to the Majeſty of the Pulpit; at 

alt we may ſay, that it is peculiar to great 
Maſters of the Art, to handle Subjects of this 
Nature with all the Deceney and Dignity that 


is requiſite in the Pulpit. Would yu engage 


a Woman of the World to relinquiſn her Ex- 


B b 2 ceſſes, 
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oeſſes, Plays, &c: repreſent to her in a lively 
mativer; ſome important Truth of Religion, 


engrave it deeply on her Mind, and ſhe will no 
longer he fond of the Stage, and ſobn lay aſide 
all the Vanity of her Ortiaments. There are 
lome Subjects which, though they abound 
with moral Inſtructions; yet ſeem to be taken 
from the Academies of or the Portico 
of Alben the Morality of them is too ab- 
ſtracted and refined, and therefore unſit to 
make atty Impreſſion. When we hear a Preach- 
er — ng, jects of this kind to his Au- 
dience, we a within our ſelves, What does 
he meat by talking to us on this matter ? 
Are there no other Subjects for him to make 
choice of? The meaning of this Reflection is, 
that the Preacher has not fixed upon a Subject 
fitring eirher for his Hearers or himſelf; and in 
the Very beginning of his Diſcourſe offends a- 
oat the Heceneles of the Pulpit. Laſtly, 
there are ſome Subjects which concern no 
one; A leaſt not ſufficiently. It is neceſſary 
chat all they who hear 5 or however the 
| Sell. Fe of them, Gould be intereſted in 
what you preach to them; for if they are not, 
What have they to do at your Sermon? 
What Advantage will they reap: from it? In 
cheir Hearts they cry, tell us ſomething that 


is proper for us to hear; whereby it is eaſily 
Akon te 6, that the great Truths of Religion 


are always the fitteſt Subject for Chriſtian E- 
9 a loquence; 
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loquence; becauſe they ſuit. ver cr and 
moſt nearly concem us all. 


of. the, Proofs, which if you woyld-obferve, 
take. notice of theſe xwo.rhings : \ Firſt; peer 
to lay any ſtreſs upon a Proof which yout 
Subject wo * 2 ſelf J pp 
every. t at not belong to it, 

is far fetehed, does not ſuit with;its And for 
that Reaſon is not becoming... 8 
goes bey ond his Subject fox his Argument, is 

| 


e a Woman, who not ſatisfled with ow | 


tural Beauties -which Heayen has . beſtowed, 
borrows thoſe from Art which.do not become 
her, and are ſo far from improving her —_ 
Charms, that they disſigute them 
The ſecond thing. to be obſeryed is, nes 
to make uſe of any Proofs that are not ley 
with the Capacity of v Heerers; for if they 
are above their Underſtanding, and beyond 
the Sphere of their Conception, they ang ot 
ſuitable and becoming. Whence it happens 
but too frequently that we rœaſon in the Poly 
pit after the fineſt manneꝝ in the Wand, and 
While we do ſo, are all che while groſly de- 
ficient in the Decencies and Decorum ery 
peculiar to that place. 
- Thirdly, There is a fineſs of Time, Place 
and Perſons. What is proper for a Village is 


not ſo for a City; aud hat is proper fox che 


City, is not ſa always for the Comes The dit- 


bade of Places makes a great difference as 
B b 3 — 


There is in the next Place, Aa Suiablenes 
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374 CHRISTIAN EL0QuNCE i ie 
mong the Perſons who hear us: Here they 
are of Quality, Men of the World, of good 
Urderinding and terne and poliſhed by 
Education; chere they are the People only 
chat compöſe our Audience. If you haratigue 
both alike; ir is evident you will ſay many 
things that will not become you. Theedey 
requires that you ſnould adapt your Diſcaurſes 
to the Places where you pronounce them, and 
the Perſons whom 500 ſpeak to. The difference 
of Times makes another difference in theſe 
Decencies. All Subjects are not proper at all 
Times; ſome are peculiarly fitted for certain 
Days and Seaſons, to which Decency obliges 
us indiſpenſably to accommodate our ſelves. 
He who on Monday in Eafter-Week ſhould 
preach- upon Faſting, would turn the whole 
Audience againſt him: The Sermon may be 
as fine as vou pleaſe;- that is nothing; this 
was not a Time, it will be ſaid, to preach on 
a Matter of this Nature. One of my Ac naint- 
ance on Aſ-Wedne/day preached upon Grace, 
which made fo ill an Impreſſion upon the Mind 
of his Heaters, that-they-could not efface it 
during the whole Lent. Nothing is fo much 
to be „ 2664 1ogag an ill ſerring out: The 
Orator ſhould be ſo wiſe as never to fruſtrate 
the Expectation of the Publick; if he does, 
he never can ſueceed well, but will certain 
loſe all the Fruit of bis Diſcourſe, how excel- 
lent and affecting ſoever it may be.” The Idea 
ene the Hearer has aways freſh in his Mind, 


VIS. 
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012; This Man What it is not pro- 
per fot him to preach, is lan invincible Bar to 
all Perſuafion. | #72) 5 $33 "It 278 7785 . T 
»I conſider in myſelf; aid the Roman O- 
rator, what kind of Orator I could approve, 
and I find, that I eſteem, him preferably co 
others, who diſcerns — what beſt 
comes him. For the Prudence of an eloqu 


Man ſhould be remarkable in this above all 


things: But this cannot he, upleſs, he is di- 
ligent in a careful Obſeryation of Times and 
Perſons. For I am not of Opinion 
ſhould ſpeak always in the ſame manner to 
all, or againſt all Men. +, He therefore, that 
dan adapt his Diſcourſe to every thing that in 
Decency is required of him, deſerves the Re- 
putation of a Man truly eloquent. An exact 
regard to Decencies in the Converſation of the 
World, makes a perfectly well: bred Perſon ; 
and an exact regard to Decencies in a Dil- 
courſe makes a perſect Orator. That which 
at particular Times and before particular Per- 
ſons is ſaid very eloquently, in other Junctures 
is not ſo: Whence it follows, that to know 
all the Beauties of a Diſcourſe, and to Ie 
how eloquent it is, we muſt be neceſſarily in- 
formed of all the Circumſtances with which 
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L probabo primùm eum, qui quid deceat videbitz Hæc 
enim ſapientia maximè adhibenda eſt Oratori, ut ſit tempo- 
__ perfonarmme; . 7 © inp 58 Be. 

Ils erit ergo eloquens, qui ad id quodcunquę decebit 
terit accommodare orationem-- 2 —— — 
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all 
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ent 


that we 
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15 brig omega For want of this Know- 

Beauties are quite loſt to 
55 * 


0 ſcattered up and down in the 
of the moſt ren 
"Fourthly, There is 4 
The Obi jan Orator ſhould'be 


of Action. 
Actor, but 
in a way N different. from the Declaimer, 
0 7 dian *. That kind of Action which 
is very h ing in theſe, would be extream- | 
ly otherwiſe in bim. The Stage will ever be 
ore le improper School to form the Action 
reacher, and a Man muſt be without the 
2 firft Notions of the Pulpit, if he would 


che Action of one, who is a Player in 
„or in a Comedy, the Rule of bis 


46085 who is a Miviſter of the Goſpel. What 
an Impreſſion would it make upon the Minds 
of his Hearers, if While they ſrw and were 
attentive to him, they imagined that they 
were ſeeing and heating B. upon the Stage. 


Would this, do you think, he a very favour- 
able Difpofition for the moving and convert. 


ing them? The Action of a Man who ſpeaks 
on the patt of God, mould be noble and 5 
jeſtick, otherwiſe how will he ſupport the 


nity of that Character which he repreſents: 
90h 2 000 oportion between his Action and 


his Character, is a very offenſive Indecency. 


His Action ſhould be warm and Prignt'y ghtly, be- 
cauſe the things which he is to ſpeak 6f be- 


ing great, terrible and amazing, Decency re- 


Actio non ragicy nec © ſcenz. De Orat. 


quires 
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| quires that he:ſhould to be touched 
and deeply affected with them himſelf; other- 
wiſe Men might ſay of him, what Cicero ſaid 
of an Orator Whoſe Action agreed very ill with 
the Matter of his Diſcourls, F what you 
fay were true, wauld you ſpeak of it as you 
de? Let him however, be cautious how: be 
ſhews ſuch yehemencies and extravagancies 
as ate —— Ine Meaſure: —_ are 
no w ming the grandure of his Mint 
ſtry. Aer him carefully avoid a tao ſtarched 
and formal Geſture; tor beſides that, there is 
affeQarion in it, and that all Affectation ſets 
ill upon him, it makes the Heater think that 
the Preacher is more taken a deſue of 
tho Eye, than of moving — 
than which nothing is more 
Man, the Deſign of whoſe Preaching ſhould 
be only che Converſion of his Audience. & 
whe; to be obſerved in bis Geſture 
is, * that it ſhould” not be too circumſtantial, 
ſo as to deſoribe by it every thing be ſays⸗ 
This is acting the Comedian, which is — 
unſuitable to the Majeſty of an —— 

FJeſus Chriſt. Remember that you, 
pions — part of a ſacred 1 wind 


DL 
Non ad numerum/ atticulus cadens. It. 


Nullæ VEE # digitorum 

_ Non Comedum eie, fed Oratorem vo. Aliad Oratio 
ſapit, nec vult nimium eſſe condita; actione enim conſtac, 
non imitatione. Ita tamen temperanda, ut dum Actoris cap- 
tamus elegantiam, non perdamus viri boni & gravis autorita» 
tem. Quinnl. J. 11. c. 3. 


buſineſs 
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buſineſs it is to ſpeak and pronounce clearly; 
not that of a — Ator, whoſe — ir 
is to imitate and repreſent things and Perſons. 
Be fare therefore that while you aſſume all the 
Graces and Beauties of a good Actor, that you 
do not forſeit with your Hearers all the au- 
thority of a Good Man, and lay aſide the 
Gravity which is ſo agreeable with your Cha- 
racter. A ſmall Voice to me ſeems unbeco- 
ming the Chriſtian Orator, not only becauſe 
he runs the risk of not being heard, but like- 
wiſe becauſe there is no proportion between a 
ſmall Voice and the Great Things he has to 
ſay. For with 'this weak Aſſiſtance how im- 
poſſible will it be for him to keep up to the Dig- 
nity of thoſe Truths which are to be explain - 
ed by him? Or if he ſhould attempt it, what 
be the effect of his impotent Endea- 
vours ? The Prophets when they received 
their Miſſion from God, were commanded 79 
Jdift up their Voices like Trumpets, in order 
to proclaim the Sins of the People, and op- 
pulls chome To what a great variety of De- 
cencies, if we run particularly through all of 
them, does the very Action only of the 
Preacher oblige him? For there is Action in 
his Face, his Eyes, in all the Motions of his 
Perſon, and in his very Silence, f which it is 
of infinite conſequence to obſerve in obedience 


13 


„ 1 


— 


Ia. lviii, T. f Infinitum eſt in his momentum, & 
nihil poteſt placere quod non decet. Quinril. I. 3. c. 8. 
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to'thi gtea eat Maxim, That nothing can pas 
har 255 W 


hat is becoming. 
her therefore 2 too much re- 
every thing, that, wit to 
. ma 1 * 2 or ill — 
heck Indecency 10 this point, immediately gives 
offence, wt, it ſtrikes the Eyes, But it 
muſt be confelf that this moſt excellent 
Perfection, which conſiſts in ſaying and do- 
ing always what is decent in a proper manner; 
is not to be attained by Art only; Nature has 
a great, if not the better ſhare in it. It is no 
conſequence at all, that a thing which is be- 
coming;in one ſhould be ſo in another f. That 
which may be done by you according to the 
Rules of Art, will ſometimes be very impro 
per in ere while that which another does a 
Rules ſhall become him petfectly well; 
chis is the ſecret” and unaccountable 'Reafon, 
why every thing, even the Defects of ſome are 
pleaſing, and that the very Virtues wi others 
are ungtaceful. 
Cicero deſcribing the Action of one of the 
moſt celebrated Romax Orators ſays, his Ge- 
ſture did not expreſs his Words, but ſuĩted more 
his Sentiments and Thoughts. f His Voice 
t vert hoc dictum eff, capur effe artis dicere quod facias; 


ita id neq; fine arte eſſe, neq; totum arte tradi poteſt. I. f f. c. 1. 

Cam præcipuè in actione ſpectetur decorum, ſæpe aliud 
alios decere. 161d. 

Eſt enim quædam latens ratio & inenarrabilis, in quibuſdam 
virtutes non Habent gratiam, in quibuſdam vitia ipſa delectant. 
1bid. Vox permanens, verùm ſubrauca naturs, ſed 
hog vitium buic uni in bonum convertebat. De Cl. Orat. 
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was ſtrong and laſting, but naturally hoarſe; 


2 this imperfection was fo far ſroni being 
diſagreeable in him, that he improved it to his 
adv — rr on more mo- 
4 of: 3 7 
ig de — — Wh idea, Demoſthenes had 
of. the neceſſity and efficacy, pf a good Pro. 
nunciation in order to accompliſh the deſigns 
of Eloquence. When we'iread that he was 
of nothing which was neceſſary to 
— petſect in it, that he even ſtudied 
how tp. regulate. bis Whole Action before a 
Looking glaſs: this precaution may be of ule, 
but it is nat ſufficient. The Looking: glaſs is 
indeed a Skilſul Painter, but it is TN 1 re- 
preſents chings wirhout ſaying a Wo ou 
may think that a Geſture, Motion or Poſture 
of the Body: becomes you, and be miſtaken 
5 man Perſous conſult every Day their 
— about the. Ornaments of their 
Dreſa, which, if it could ſpeak, would ſay a 
great deal to them. A ſincere and underſtand- 
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* Grande quoddam inwvens eculum componere dle. 
nem ſolebat. Vini. | = Ert TY 


Filthly, 
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+ Fifthly; There is a Decericy of Age, that 
which becomes a Preacher when he is young, 
is not always ſo when he is in a more adyan- 
cet Age. A glittering, flotid and embelliſhed 
Style, a great deal of politeneſs in a Diſcourſe; 
with Thoughts that are more agteeable than 
ſolid, Expreſſions more magnificent than uſeſul 
or neceſſary, a certain Copiouthels and Rapi- 
dity of Words with I know not whas Fire and 
Vivacity of Imagination, f are all tolerable; 
nay, pleaſing in a young Preacher; bur a more 
matare Age requires graver Ornaments. and 
more ſevere Beauties. If you are wile, ay 
aſide theſe juyenile Beauties as early as you 
can at leaſt be ſure to do fo then when you 
17 your ſelf begin to be more in Years; 
leis you take this Precaution, you muſt 
determine to undergo the uneaſineſs of ſeeiug 


your Reputation diminiſh in ion as you 
more in Age, and to find your felf de- 


ſed when old, though you were eſteemed 
and admired when young. Remember the 
fate of the celebrated Roman Oratot: Perhaps 
no Orator was ever more wonderfully applaud- 
ed in his Youth *,\but when he was loaded 
with Vears aud Honours, at a time when the 
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F Hæe apriora ſunt 4doletcentibus , in ſenlbus gravitatem = 


Sed chm. jam hongres & la ſeniop autoritas We 
17 tequireret, remanebat idem, nec decebat ide - 
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Publick had a right to expect ſomething more 
majeſtick and — from him, his er I nl 
ances were not received with equal Admira- 
tion. He was ſtill rhe ſame Horten ſius; the 
Beauties of his Style and Thoughts, and the 
Charms of his Diſcourſes were ſtill the ſame; 
bur theſe no longer became him. 
It is difficult, you will ſay, to change our 
Style, and I confeſs, when the Mind has ta- 
ken a particular turn and manner of expreſſing 
what it thinks, it coſts ſome pains to alter it 
and aſſume another. For this reaſon I adviſe 
a Preacher, how young ſoever he may be, 
when he begins the Study of Chriſtian Elo- 
ence, to form a Style that may ſuit all Times 
and Ages. If he is ſo happy as to do this, he 
will never be under the uneaſie Neceſſity of 
changing it, and will have no other Care up- 
on him, but that of perfecting himſelf in it. 
Now the Style which is proper for all Times 
and Ages is the ſame with that which is ſuit- 
able to the true Character of a Miniſter'of the 
Goſpel, who 'has 'always things very impor- 
rant and noble to deliver on the part of God. 
Whar this Style is you will ſee preſently. For, 
In the Sixth place, there is a Decency of 
Style. Style is a certain manner of concei- 
ving things and repreſenting them by Words, 
aſter that we have conceived them. Decency 
of Style therefore conſiſts in thinking and ex- 
preſſing our ſelves in a manner ſuitable to the 
erſon who ſpeaks, and to the things of your 
- 633 2 2 : jr e 
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he ſpeaks. Upon this Principle we may de- 
termine — xiker ſort of Style is fitting 
for a Chriſtian or. Shall we ſay it is the 
Siri and the florid Style? God forbid. 

or does it become, do 23 an Ambaſ- 
ſador of Jeſus Chriſt, who is charged with the 
Converſion of the World, to amuſe himſelf 
with giving a Luſtre to Words, and with ſtrow- 
ing Flowers ? Is a Sinner to be inſpired with 
the dread of God's Judgments, by ſcattering, 
if I may fay ſo, Lillies and Roſes in his way ? 
Is not this rather eſſected by heaping Coats 
of Fire on his Head, according to St. Pauls 
Expreſſion ?- Is it with a florid Style, that 
Men deſcribe the Torments of Hell, and the 
Horrors of a Death in Sin? Is it with dazling 
Words that we are terrified.? that M obdu- 
rate Hearts are broken, and that tears of Com- 


punction are extorted from us? What a diſ- 
= proportion is there between this kind of Style 


and all theſe ſeveral Ends ſo peculiar to the 
Preacher? And conſequently what an Inde - 
cency is it too ? I affirm therefore without 
heſitating upon it, that the ſublime Style is 
the only one proper for the Chriſtian Orator, 
becauſe it is the only one which is ſuitable to 
the Majeſty of that Character which he is to 
maintain, to the Importance of the Affairs he 
is to handle, and to the Excellency of the End 
which he ſhould propoſe to himſelf. Conſult 


the Prophets, who will for ever be the moſt 
Evan. 
gelical 


perfect Model of that Style which the 


* 
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gelical Preachers ſhould endeavour to attain; 
though the Genius of each differs, yet they 
all agree in being Sublime; becauſe they were 
to ſpeak from God, were to declare great 
and wonderful Events, and intended all of 
them, to terrify, alarm and convert: Abd 
what other Style than the Sublime could be 
fitting for ſuch a Deſign? Learn therefore in 
rhe School of theſe inſpired Men, what: the 

_ true Style is, which is proper for you to 
ne; and as every Thought preſents it ſelf 
to your Mind, as every Word is deſcribed 
by your Hand upon the Paper, ask your ſelf 
this Queſtion, Is this becoming my Cha- 
facter? For ſays St. Auſtin, when what 
is ſaid is unſuitable to the | Perſon who 
ſpeaks here is an End of Eloquence. But 
how comes it about, that it is ſo utterly 

loſt by any Failure of the Orator in Decen- \ 
cies. This very clear reaſon may be given 

for it, vic. that it evidently ſhews a want of 

Underſtanding and good Senſe; and it is no 

leſs evident, that whatever is laid at the Ex- 

never be ſaid eloquently. f Wiſdom there- 

fore is the principle, and foundation of all 


true and ſound uns; this ſhould pre- 
fide abſolutely over all your Thoughts, regu- 
late all your Sentiments, and guide your Pen: 
= * Nec jam Ded eſt eee L perfor non con- 


gruat eloquentis. De doct. Chriſt. I. 4. c. 6, ; 
f Eft Eloquentiz fundamentum Sapentia. Cie. 
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So that it may ſeem to thoſe, that hear yo. 
* as if they beheld Wiſdom itſelf coming forth 
out of your, Heart, as from the place, of its 
proper Habiration, ſeat itſelf upon yous Lips, 
and expreſs itſelf by your Mouth; and Blo-. 
quence at the fame. time as an inſeparable 
Companion aſſociating. with. it, without al- 
moſt any Invitation from Wiſdom to put it ſelf 
into its retinue. And is not this the; very 
thing which we admire in the Prophets? The 
u. that animates them, prompts them 
lways to ſpeak wiſely and eloquentiy; i dot 
that the Wiſdom, with which they are plen 
tifully endowed, is huſied with the care of 
ſpeaking eloquently, but that Eloquence con- 
ntly follows and never forſakes Wiſdom 
I There is a particular ſort of 'Eloquenee,, 
which becomes Men of an  extraordigary. 
Character, who have e divine in 
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* Quaſi Sapientiam de domo ſua, id eſt, de pectore Sapi- 
_ entis procedere intelligas, & tanquam jnſeparabilem famu- 

lam etiam non vocatam ſequi Eloquentiam. Aug. c. 6. 

Et ſapienter & eloquenter, non intenta in eloquentiam 
fapientia, ſed à fapientia non recedente eloquentià, C. 7; 

+ Eft quædam quæ viros ſumma autoritate, planeque di- 
vinos decet. Hic illi locuti ſunt, nec ipſos decer alia,- nec 
alios ipſa. C. 6. f f | 1101 4 L £7 XX; 
Cc are 
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ate appointed to ſpeak on cde part of God, | 


aud t declare his adorable Will to Men. 


To this decency of Style ſhould be refer- 


red che decency of Terms and "Expreſſions, 
of Turns and Figures, of Ornaments, Deſer 5 
tions Manners and human Paſſions; Ge. We 
will nor inſiſt at large on all theſe Decen · 

cies: This would be 't& undertake what we 
live alteady performed; for by all that we 
have faid'in {etc on theſe Matters, it will 


be caſie for you to diſcover what well or ill 


becomes the Preacher: You will be able ro 
diſcern; that this-Whole Work is one conti- 
med Textute of Reffections and Maxims up- 
on the Decencies' of che Pulpit: There eve- 
ry ching is tranfacked with a regard to the 
end of our Evangelical Miniſtry: Nothing is 
approved by us, but what bears a Proportion 
ro this End, every thing is cenſured, which 
does not tend to it, or removes us at a di- 
ſtance from it. All things that are proper to 
conduct you t o your End will perpetually 
become yu well: All things that are pro- 
wed to divert you from it, will be perpetual: 
mis-becoming. 

Wich what un ExaQnefs therefore 


ſhould you obſerye this almoſt infinite detail 
of Decencics, which compoſe all the force 
and beauty of Eloquence, whether facred or 
profane? For herein conſiſts the ſecret Charm 
diſcernible throughout the whole Diſcourſe, 
which lays faſt hold upon the Soul, and ſub- 
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ques the moſt rebellious Wills: This is what 
forms that admirable Relation of all the Parts 
to one another; which has a bewitching 
Power. Every thing pleaſes, becdtiſe every 
thing is becoming ; every thitig perſuades, be- 
cauſe every thing is ſuired well and operly. 
But what an extent of Reafon atid Wiſdom 
is neceſfary;. never to ſay or do any, thing; 
bur what is becoming? What a profound 
Knowledge of the Heatt of Man? What 4 

fect Acquaintatice with the Manners an 
anguage of the World? What a Rectitude 
and Senſibility of Heart? What a good Tafte 
and Judgment in all things? What Penetfa- 
tion and diligent Application to ever) thing? 


For, in che nion of N ea. | aſters; 
© nothiis” is 15 difficult in the Arr of Peak 


ing well, as to diſtinguilh what is becoming; 
f They agree likewite; that the conſtant and 
accurate Gbſetf vation of the Decencies of E- 
loquence is the n of this Art. 
By whit kind of fatality then, or tather; 

by what diforder in the Mind of Man; does 
it come to paſs; that ſome particular Pitachers, 
who are unacquainted with the firft Elements 
of theit Fatidtion, ſhould fort ſo Mage art 
Idea; as we fee they do, of the Pulpit ? They 
pon which Reaforr 


look upon it as a Stage, 85 
and good Senſe are not allowed to appear ; 
"> Nihil tam difhicile quam, quod deceat, videre. 
put artis decere, Cir. de Ort. 
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where they think they have a privilege to be 
extravagant with Impunity, and without being 
ſo much as liable to the Reproaches of any 
one. They imagine that when they ſpeak 
in publick, they ought neyer to ſay any 
thing, which is naturally obvious to the com- 
mou. Senſe of all the World, though this be 
the very thing they ſhould ſay. They are 
perſuaded, that they are obliged by the duty 
of their Miniſtry to keep always at a diſtance 
from good Sense, to have no manner of com- 
merce with it, and to bid adieu to it con- 
ſtantly before they get up into the Pulpit: 
This likewiſe is a Law inviolably obſerved by 
them in the compoſition of their Diſcourſes; 
it is the Star that lights and directs them. 
They reject every thing that is offered to 
them by good Senſe, and have no concern at 
all to get into the Road, that it points out 
to them. They are never ſo well pleaſed as 
when they are running in unbeaten ways, 
and roads unknown to them; and flatter 
themſelyes with a Belief, that they never 
were more eloquent, than when they have 
ſaid ſuch things, as common Senſe never 
could. They are tranſported with a violent 
and immoderate deſire of ſay ing ſomething 
extraordinary, without perceiving that this is 
almoſt always ſomething very extravagant. 
Hence it proceeds, that it is more uncommon 
than we imagine to ſee a Man in the Pulpit, 


whom Reaſon and good Senſe have not for- 
* a ſaken. 
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faken. Vet there is no ſueh thing as being 
eloquent, unleſs Prudence, Reaſon and good 
Senſe prevail there. For by being eloquent we 
mean, the faying things proper to perſuade, 
and can this be, without 7. — them al- 
ways wiſely, ſenſibly and rationally 7 Is not 
Perſuaſion the great and difficult Work of hy- 
man Reaſon? And are rational Beings to be 
otherwiſe perſuaded than by Reaſon ? Con- 
ſidet therefore betimes this fundamental Truth, 
that every thing which is contrary to Pru- 
dence, Reaſon and good Senſe, is oppoſite 
to Eloquence, and that it is impoſſible to be 
eloquent, without being wiſe and reaſonable: 
No one, * ſays the Roman Orator, can ſpeak 
well, who does not think wiſely; and the 
applying our ſelves to the ſtudy of true Elo- 
uence is the fame thing with applying our 
lves to the ſtudy of Prudence. What an 
Injury therefore do theſe Preachers to the 
Evangelical Miniſtry, who may be faid to 

et into the Pulpit, only, to declare War a- 
gainſt good Senſe? They bring their Functi- 
on into diſrepute by creating inſenſibly this 

miſtaken Prejudice in the Minds of their 
Hearers, vig. That the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit conſiſts only in the Conceptions of an 
imprudent Mind, and in the Sallies of an ill 
governed Imagination: What an Injury do 


—— 


* — 


E 


Dicere nemo bend poteſt, niſi qui prudenter intelligit, 
quatre; qui eloquentiæ veræ dat operam, dat fapientiz. 


e: they 
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they likewiſe to the Word of God? Certainly 
they prophane it. For is it not a Prophana- 
tion not to preach the Word with Wiſdom, 
which Wiſdom itſelf hath dictated ? Nor is it 
any excuſe to ſay, that what we publiſh to 
the People is above Reaſon. For how eleva- 
ted ſaeyer the Truths of Chriſtianity may be 
above human Wiſdom and Reaſon, this does 
not exempt the Preacher from ſpeaking of 
them always reaſonably and wiſely. He is 
yery much concerned, if his Memory at wp 
time fails him; why is he not as much { 
when good Senſe is wanting ? Is it becauſe 
the 4 3 of good Senſe is not ſo diſho- 
nourable and reproachful a defect, as the 
weakneſs of his Memory ? Whereas indeed it 
is withgut Compariſon much more ſo? What 
then is the Reaſon that we are ſo ſenſibly 
touched with the one, and ſo little diſturbed 
with the other ? Can it be becauſe the de- 
fects of Memory are obvious to all the 
World ? There is no one Perſon in the moſt 
numerous Aſſembly, that does not perceive 
them, and the Preacher is himſelf the firſt, 
who becomes ſenſible of a ; Bur the de- 
fects of good Senſe do not make ſuch a quick 
Impreſſion. ' Theſe are a fort of Ecliples 
much leſs remarkable; there are only — 
articular Perſons that take notice of them; 
they are unobſerved by the generality, and 
by the Preacher more than by any other. 
Can it be, becauſe the Publick is accuſtomed 
| wtf ts 13 MO WHATS Lies #339 C2 CR 8 FREEZE 0 
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to the defects of good Senſe, and is not ſo to 
the defects of Memory? For where there is 
one whoſe Memory betrays him, there are 
Numbers who are deſerted by good Senle ? 
Whether this be the reaſon. or not, ſo far we 
are ſure, that if we make a right eſtimate of 
things, it is better to have our Memory fail 
us an hundred times, than our Judgment once: 
The Preacher who wants the one is to be 
pitied, but he who wants the other is always 
to be blamed. me adi 


— - 


ener —D —᷑ . k— —— TY — | 
Of the Chriſtian Orator's Conſideration 
of his Hearers, and the meaſures he 
rs to obſerve with them. © 


8 ſoon as you perceive or even ſuſpect, 
that any particular of what you. have 
to lay, may be offenſive to the Hearer, create 
a diſlike in him, or affect his Reputation, tho 
it were the fineſt thing imaginable, bury. it 
immediately in profound Silence. There are 
ſome. People who had rather loſe a Friend 
than a witty 4 But can any Preacher 
conſent to forfeit all the good Graces of his 
Hearers, and at the fame time all the Confi- 
dence too that they ſhould haye in him, ra- 
"Ec 4 ther 
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ther than determine with himſelf to loſe an 
Expreſſion, or a Thought? What elſe can be 
ſaid of a Preacher, who is of this Character, 
but that his Hearers are not very dear to him, 
nor their Salvation, what he has much at 
Heart? e . | 

When I affirm, that the Chriſtian Orator 
ſhould advance nothing, which may make the 
Hearer uneaſy, I mean, that may do fo rea- 
ſonably: For if it be owing to the evil Diſ- 
poſition of his Mind or Heart, that what 
you ſay is diſpleaſing to him, perſiſt howe- 
ver in aying it as becomes a zealous Preacher, 
and one who is faithful to the duty of his 
Miniſtry ; after the Example of St. Chry/6- 
from, who expreſſes himſelf in theſe Terms 
to his Audience. I know there are ſome a- 
tc mong you, to whom it is no pleaſure to hear 
«© me, and who cannot endure that I ſhould 
<« ſpeak to them ſo often on the contempt of 
. Riches: But what advantage would yourcap 
« from my ſilence? Will this, ſuppoſe I ſhould 
« ceaſe to admoniſh you of your Duty, will 
« this deliver you from Hell? On the contra- 
ce ry, Would not your Diſquiet be encreaſed by 
6c * liberty of repeating your Vices with- 
« out controul? And ſhould I not by this 
« mean Silence be involved with you in the 
« ſame condemnation ?: Of what ſervice then 
« would my miſtaken and cruel Complaiſance 
be to you? Since it would produce nothing 
te beneficial to you, and would rather be an 

| | 2 * Apgra- 
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« Aggravation of your Misfortune? What 
4 profit could it be to you, if while I flatter 
c you with Words that are agreeable to you, 
« Tin reality plunge you into eternal Sor- 
„ row? If I am more tender of offending 
« your Ears, than of wounding your 
« and to gratifie the one, ſhould let the other 
4 periſh everlaſtingly ? Is it not much more 
« eligible, to be here the cauſe of ſome little 
« Pain, and excite ſome. tranſitory concern 
“in you, which may deliver you from an 
«  unextinguiſhable Fire? n 
Be ſcrupulouſly careful not to inſert any 
thing in your Diſcourſe, that has any Air or 
Appearance of Satyr: The Spirit of Satyr 
the Spirit of God do not agree well to- 
gether: A Preacher who is guilty of this 
Fault, will never perſuade or convert his 
Hearers. The Pulpit is not a place thus to 
fatisfie that Inclination, which 1s ſo natural 
to us, of cenſuring and criticizing; we 
in it, in order to move and change the Hearts 
of Men. Not that we are forbidden to make 
Deſcriptions in the Pulpit; Chriſtian Elo- 
quence not only allows, but requires this: 
But then our Hearts and Tongues ſhould be 
animated with a Chriſtian Zeal; not with a 
Spirit of Sharpneſs, with Paſſion and Cenſure. 
Let your Deſcriptions be applicable to all rhe 
World, but not applied to any one particu- 
larly. Exclaim 1 thunder againſt Vice, but 
ſpare and reſpect Perſons. It is not _— 
* © 
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ble for the Chriſtian Orator to ridicule; I do 
not ſay Perſons, for this would be criminal 
in him, but even Vice itſelf, - He ſhould ren- 
der it as odious as he can by his Deſcriptions 
of it, and not ridiculous. Otherwiſe inſtead 
of ing the part of a Preacher, he acts 
that of a Comedian. *Imitate the old Phi- 

* who knew ſo well how to ſeaſon 
his Diſcourſes with all the Graces of Eloquence. 
His Air was ſerious, but not ſour, his Pre- 
ſence created Reſpect without a mixture of 
Fear, his extream Politeneſs equalled the pu- 
rity of his Manners, he made War againſt the 
Vices of Men, not againſt the Men them- 
ſelves, he reclaimed thoſe that were in Error 
without inſulting them. There is no perſua- 
ding a Man by laughing at him and his de- 
feds, or by railing at them in abuſive Terms. 
One malicious or ſatyrical Touch coming ac. 
cidentally from you, is ſufficient to ſer the 
whole Aſſembly againſt you. It is to no 
283 to harangue a Hearer, whom 

ve thus ae Fo your Enemy ; you will be 
ſure to gain nothing _ him. For as ſoon 
as he begins to hate, he P ceaſes to 
believe you. 

What a tender regard does St. Chry/oſtom 
expreſs for the Perſons of Men, while he en- 
counters their Defects and attacks their Vices ? 
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yu: 3 e non on reformides, vita os 


. ſumma, Comitas par: inſectatur vitia, non homines : nec 


_—_ errantes, ſed emendat. Pli. l. 1. Ep. ro. 
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I his Subject leads him to ſpeak againſt the 
Luxury and Vanity of Women, what Precau; 
tions does he uſe? „There are thoſe, fays 
tc he, ſometimes among you; who have Wives 
& devoted to the World, fond of all luxuri- 
« ous Exceſſes, and wallowing in Delights; 
* that indulge themſelves in an yngovernable 
« liberty of talking, are inconſtant and fickle. 
« It is hard I know for ſo many Imperfecti. 
« ons to meet together in one ſingle Woman; 
« but ſuppoſe ſhe is ſuch an one as we have 
c deſcribed, you ſhould conſider well e to 
c govern her. You are furprized at 
K oh ſpeaking of Women N has of 
Men. I am not ignorant, that there are ſome 
Men, who are worſe than I have ſuppoſed 
c theſe Women to be. But as Man is efta- 
ce bliſhed in a Superiority over the Women, 
„the Order, which God hath appointed, 
“ makes it neceſſary for me to ſpeak here 
cc rather of the Woman; nor becauſe I believe 
* her the more wicked of the two, for ſuch 
« things are ſometimes to be diſcerned in 
Men as no Woman would venture to be 
*©, guilty of: Think not then that it is out of 
* any Contempt of the Sex, that I propoſe 
« the Women to you. I declare I am | 
* far from this Thought, and the only rea- 
+ ſon of my doing fo, is, becauſe this Ex- 
** ample is more ſuitable to my Subject. 
It is not fafficient to admit nothing in 
your Diſcourſe that may draw upon you the 
EEE DE OE Rt BD * averſion 
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averſion and hatred of your. Hearer: Von 
ſuould farther be acquainted with the Art of 
introducing every thing into it, that may 
procure his Friendſhip and Good- will. When 
once you have won his Affection, you have 
half perſuaded him; but the great and per- 
haps: only Secret to procure his Affection, is 
to make him ſenſible that you love him, that 
ou ſincerely wiſh his Happineſs, and that, 
ike St. Paul, you would cheerfully ſacrifice 
your Life for the Salvation of his Soul. Then 
— may with good aſſurance of Succeſs ex- 
ort, excite, beſeech and reprove him: Eve- 
ry thing you ſay will be well received; what 
is there, that we ſhould not readily do to 
perſuade our Hearers, that we love them; we 
thould forget nothing that is conducive to 
this end, no effuſions and overflowings of the 
Heart, no teſtimony of Affection, Charity 
and Tenderneſs ſhould be wanting. Let us 
imitate St. Paul, who ſaid and did every 
thing, that he might make himſelf beloved 
by thoſe, whom he was defirous of gaining 
to Jeſus Chriſt, and might perſuade them 
that they were beloved by him. O ye 
„Corinthians, he cries, our Mouth is open- 
ed unto you, our Heart is enlarged. Ve 
* are not ſtraitned in us, but ye are ſtrait- 
„ned in your own Bowels. Now for a Re- 
** compence in the ſame, I ſpeak as unto my 
Children, be ye alſo enlarged. Would to 
God you could bear with me a little in 
„ 
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„my Folly ; and indeed bear with me. For 
I] am jealous over you with godly Jealou- 
<«-ſie. Wherefore? Becauſe I love you not? 
God knoweth. I fay the Truth in Christ, 
«+ faith St. Paul to the Romans, I lie not, 
my Conſcience alſo bearing me witneſs in 
the Holy Ghoſt, that I have great Heavi- 
„ nels, and continual Sorrow in my Heart, 
1 for I could wiſh, that my ſelf were accar- 
«« ſed from Chriſi for my Brethren. I be- 
«« ſeech you, ſays he to the Galatians,: be 
Jas I am; for IJ am as you are. Where is 
«« then the Bleſſedneſs ye ſpake of? For 1 
** bear ye record, that if it had been poſſi- 
ble, ye would have plucked out your own 
Eyes, and have given them to me. Am 
therefore become your Enemy, becauſe 
tell you the Truth? My little Children, 
of whom I travail in Birth again untill 
% Chriſt be formed in you. It is meet for 
«« me, faith he to the Philzpprans, to think 
* this of you all, becauſe I have you in my 
„Heart. For God is my Record, how 
«« greatly I long after you all in the Bowels 
« of Feſus ChrifF. Vea, and if I be offer- 
ed upon the Sacrifice and Service of your 
Faith, Ljoy and rejoice with you all. 
Let us learn after the Example of this great 
Apoſtle to intermix in our Diſcourſes theſe 
ardent Expreſſions of an Eyangelick Charity. 
What Impreſſions muſt ſuch TRI -- 
1 "ob f .Tne!e- 
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theſe ſptitiging from a Heart warmed wick 
Zeal, make upon the Heaters? * 


St. Chryſoſtom the great Iniitator 4 St. 
Pauls Charity as well as of his Eloqueneezean- 
not be ſatisfied till he has convinced his Hear- 
ers, that he has all the Sentiments of the 
mot lively Tenderneſs for them; I con- 
jute you, my Brethren, ſays he, to reeeive 
us with Affection, when we enter into 
this place. When we ſay to you Peace be 
„ wat on; anſwer, And with oy $ wits 
e but with Heart rathet than Lips, and with 
& ſincere Wiſhes,” rather than the formal 
« ſound of Words only. If after you have 
« ſaid publickly to me, 410 with thy 
* $p;rit, you notwithſtafiding at yout re- 
turn home, make War agai we, and pur- 
ſue me With all forts of Injuries; Calumiſlies 

2 Outrages, what muſt the World fay 
of this Peace, which you have given me in 
the Church? For myjown part I aſſure you, 
e that though you ſhould ſpeak all imagina- 
* ble evil of me, I would it continue my 
« moſt ſincere Wiſhes for your Peace; I would 
* "_ preſerve the moſt pure Affection for 

For T am ſenſible that I have all the 

— of a true Father towards you. If 
upon ſome Occaſions my Reprimands are 
a little ſeyere; they proceed from a Zeal 
„for your Salvation: Bur when I believe, 
that in private you ſpeak reproachfull we 


* me, and that too in the very Houle 
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God you do not hear me with a 
— Jam very muclx afraid nan 
+ encreaſing my Affliction, not by endea- 
<< youtihg to blacken me with Calumnies, 
hut by rejecting the Peace I offer you, 
3 by. drawing the Puniſhments apo 
Ives, wherewich God menaces all 
1 who deſpiſe the Preachers of his 
Word. Though I do not ſhake off the duſt 
* 2 any feet ngatuſt you, nor withdtaw from 
our Society; yet the Sentence which 
Jeſus Christ bath ronoanced againſt 
1 « You, remains firm. For my own” part L 
ul not ceaſe to continue my gend Wilkes 
<::0f Peace to yo. if you reject them with 
Contempt, I repair! it once more, will 
ce; teh Bu off* the; duft from: uf my feet a. 
gain you; Not that I Would in this: 
«« Pbint diſobey m Saviour, but becaule the 
a Charity wherewith he has inipired me for' 
1 you, would reſtrain me. I am no longer 
«« at liberty to-forfake this Church; here Iam 
*« neceſſarily to abide, and ſuffer to the very 
* end of my Life. Receive us therefore, as 
«« St. Paul faid to a People, whom he con- 
« jured-in theſe Words to admir him; not 
„ to their Table, but within their Hearts. 
« This, my Brethren, is all we ask of you, 
«« we deſire nothing at your Hands but this 
ardent Charity this ſincere and teal Friend 
ip. If you refuſe to love us, at leaſt be 
= ' Kinder to your ſelves, and renounce that 


** unhappy 
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e unhappy'indifference, with which you are 
poſſeſſed. It will be ſufficient Conſolati- 
* on to us to ſee: you improve, and make 
* Progreſs in the ways of God: My Aﬀe- 
+ Aion to you will appear much greater, 
hen all the Demonſtrations of it meet 
<* with no returns of Love from you. We 
give you what we have received, and while 
e make this Preſent to you, deſire no- 
thing from you, but your. Love: If we 
are unworthy of it, yet however love us, 
and perhaps your Charity. will make us 
more deſerving of itt. 
Is it poſſible to forbear loving that Paſtor, 
who profeſſes ſo tender and. diſintereſted an 
Affe tion for us ? And if we Once love him, 
is it poſſible not to be perſuaded by what 
he ſays to us? Nothing is ſo eloquent, no- 
thing ſo perſuaſive as the Mouth of that Per · 
fon whom we love. 


— 1 
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CH AP. XXI. 


of the Chriſtian Or aur Reſpeti for 
the Mord of Gl. 


UT what profound Reſpect and zeig 
5 ous Veneration ſhould the Chriſtian O- 


rator haye for the Word of God, whereof he 
is 
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is the Miniſter and Diſpenſer ? As it is his 
duty to know better than any other Perſon 
the full Majeſty and Grandeur of it, it is his 
duty likewiſe to pay a greater Reſpect to it. 
Heaven and Earth were ſilent, the Moun- 
tains were ſhaken ; I tremble, ſays St. Auſtin, 
at the bare ſight of theſe adorable Chara- 
Fers, I am ſeized with Terror, but with a 
reſpectful Terror, and a Trembling that pro- 

ceeds from Love. 2k 
If you reſpect the Word of God as you 
ought. to do, endeavour by your Diſcourſe 
to keep up the Majeſty and Grandeur of it. 
Learn the Art of repreſenting it to the Peo- 
ple's Eyes with all its Beauty and Magnifi- 
cence, that it may loſe nothing of its true 
value in your Mouth. Do not debaſe it by 
your Seyle; this, in order to be ſuitable to 
the Word of God ſhould be noble and ſub- 
lime; the low and middle Style is by no means 
becoming it. . | | 
I ſee nothing more proper, as I have faid 
before, to give your Style that Sublimity, 
which is worthy of God's Word, than the 
reading of the Prophets. In theſe divine 
Orators, who were warmed and tranſported 
with the Holy Spirit, we find ſuch Turns, 
Figures and Expreſſions, as the Prophane 
never could arrive at. Is it poſſible to read 
them and underſtand what we read, without 
breaking out into this Exclamation with St. 
/ | D d 2 Au tin, 


urn 
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Auſtin *, O inimitable Eloquente, the pech- 
liar Perfection whereof is, to be ſa much the 
more terrible, as it is thore pure, and fo 
much the more vehement, as it if more ſold? 
There ſhould be ſomething terrible and ama- 
Zing in the Chriſtian Orator ; for the Matters 
which. he is to ſpeak of, are generally of this 
nature; and it is the indiſpenſable Duty of an 
Orator to proportion his Style to the Sub- 
59 which he handles. Now the ſublime 
Style is abſolutely neceſſary to infaſe hotror 
and conſternation into the Minds and Hearts 
of Men. GE STATES” oY 

It is a part of this Reſpect which is due 
from you to the Word of God, neyer to blend 
it with any other which has no relation to it. 
Such a mixture would not do it any Honour : 
It might indeed render it contemptible to the 
People ; for they not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
ing What is the pure Word of God from what 
is not, would include both one and the other 
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derneſs,; and break the Cedars of Lebanon , 
and not of our Voice, how loud ſdever-it may 
be; not of dur Reaſouings, with what ſtre 
ſoever they may be conceived ; not of our 
E xpreflions; how * and fi prightly ſoever 
00 may 1 "are weak Inſtru- 
ments inde ue ae the Grace of God gives 


ſhould we do ? Nothing but beat the Air with | 
an empty ſound of Words. 

There are two ings to be diſtin iſhed in 
the Word of God, which we preach: Firſt; 
the external and ſenſible Word, which proceed: 
ing out of the Preacher's Mouth, ſtrikes the 
Ears of thoſe that hear ir; by means hook 
of the Image of the Truths of Chriſtiani 
conveyed as through a Chanel, into t fn 
very Minds. Now this Word as ſenſible and 
exrernal as it is, is yer divine; becauſe it is 
either compoſed of the ſame Terms and Ex- 
preſſions which God himſelf makes uſe of 
when he condeſcends to ſpeak to us; or be- 
cauſe it repreſents to us thoſe Truths 
which have been uttered by the Mouth 6 
God himſelf: Bur this, as I may ſay, is ber 
the Body of God's Word. Secondly therefore, 
there is an interior ſecret Word, which is the 
Soul, which ſtrikes the Mind and Heart in 
proportion as the exterior Word affects the 
Senſes: And this is that Grace which animates 
and keeps 
lidle Word. 


up the force of the external and ſen- 
Dd 2 Two 


Life and Force te all cheſt Qualities, What 
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Two Preachers, ſays St. Auſtin, ſpeak to 
you at the ſame time, and act both upon your 
Mind and Heart, one without you avd-yiſible 
to you, the other within you and inviſible. For 
the amiable and merciſul Providence of God 
has been pleaſed to aunex what we call actual 
Grace with the preaching of his Word; I 
mean certain beneficial. Illuminations of the 
Underſtanding, and holy Inſpirations of the 
Will. It is of conſequence to comprehend 
ee point of Doctrine, which includes 
the whole Myſtery of Evangelieal Preaching. 

When the Preacher's Voice ſtrikes your 
Ear, it gives birth to certain Thoughts which 
ariſe that inſtant in your Mind upon the Sub- 
ject of the Truths that he has declared to you, 
and creates certain motions in your Heart, 
which depend upon the Impreſſion that his 
Voice, bis Action, his Expreſſions, his Images 
and Proofs make upon you, while God on his 
part produces other Thoughts and Motions in 

ou, which make you perceive and under- 
ſtand theſe Truths after ſuch a manner as ſur- 
paſſes the Power of the Preacher, and every 
thing elſe; which ſublime and ſupernatural 
manner of inſtructing and affecting you, is 
called actual Grace. May it not after this 
be ſaid, that the Word of God publiſhed by 
the lawful Miniſters of the Goſpel, is a kind 
of Sacrament in the Chriſtian Church, - ſince 
it is an exterior and ſenſible Sign of an inte- 


rior and inviſible Grace? 


Not 
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Not that there is any connexion or natu- 
ral dependence between the Thoughts and Sen- 
timents which the Word of God that we preach 
may excite in you, and the Sentiments that 
Grace may perhaps at the ſame time effect; 
this we are fie from either ſay ing or thinking: 
We acknowledge that theſe Thoughts and ſa- 
lutary Motions are abſolutely independent of 
all the efforts of humane Eloquence; and that 
if Grace is almoſt inſeparable from the Word of 
God, it is his good pleaſure to appoint it ſo; 
and that this myſterious Union is the pure 
Work of his Will; an Union that does not at 
all ſtrike at the abſolute independency of 
Grace. And this is what infinitely heightens 
the Merit, Excellency, Force and Majeſty of 
the Miniſtry of God's World. 
It is alſo upon this folid Foundation that 
we ſay with Confidence to you, Be diligent 
Hearers of the Word of God, and you will 
be inſtructed, affected and converted: Becauſe 
the Word of God proceeding from the Mouth 
of his Preachers, will be a happy Opportuni- 
ty for Grace to inſtruct, move, and reform 

ou: For herein conſiſts that Power which 

reaks the moſt obdurate Hearts, and that 
myſterious Unction which triumphs over them. 
If this be the appointment of Providence, it 
is, you will ſay, of little Importance, whe- 
ther the Preachers whom we hear are good or 
bad: Good or bad they will touch us equally 
and enlighten us, it being the Grace of God 
Dd 3 which 
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which does this without any dependence on 
the Preacher. But this is a wrong Conſe- 
quence ; For though that Grace which invi- 
gotates the Word of God and animates it, be 
abſolutely independent on the Preacher; yet 
it does not follow, that it ſnould be indiffe- 
rent to you, whether the Preacher whom you 
hear be good or bad, ſuppoſing you had re- 
gard only to the Intereſts of your Salvation. 
My Realon is this, a bad Preacher either will 
not preach the Word of God, or will preach 
it ill: If he does not preach it, yon have no 
Grace to expect this way; becauſe God has 
annexed it only to his Word, and not to the 
Word of Men: If he preaches it ill, he is ſo 
far from opening as I may ſay, a Paſſage to 
Grace, that he cloſes the avenues againſt it. 
For the Mind is by this means apt to wan- 
der for want of application, or is amuſed with 
ſome vain Pleaſure, or diſtracted by foreign 
Images, or overwhelmed with Tediouſneſs 
and Loathings: And are not theſe ſo many 
Obſtacles to Grace? But nothing like this is 
to be feared from him who is able to diſcharge 
his Function like a worthy Miniſter of the 
Goſpel: For he will preach nothing but the 
Mord of God to you, and that in ſuch a man- 
ner as to remove far from you all Obſtacles 
to Grace, and inſpire you with a thouſand 
Thoughts and good Sentiments, which will 
be ſo many Opportunities of receiving Grace 
and Salvation. Happy are the People to * 
ct 4 | ] | | the 
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the Lord vouchſafes to ſend Preachers of this 
Character. | 

But what do we call the Word of God? In 
the firſt place, I call ſo, all the Truths contain- 
ed in the divine Lan In the Second place, 


all the Terms, Expreſſions and Figures which 
God himſelf makes uſe of to repreſent them 
to us. In the third place, all the neceſſary 
indiſpenſable Conſequences that follow from 
theſe Truths, as from their Principles. Wheg 
we make Diſcourſes which are but one Tex- 
ture and Chain of all theſe things, we may 
boaſt, with Submiſſion to the Lord, of preach- 
ing the pure Word of God, But the Preach- 
ers, it is ſaid, mix ſomething in their Sermons 
always of their own: What is it that they 
thus confound with the Word of God? If 
their own Thoughts, and Reaſonings altoge- 
ther humane, if Opinions liable to diſpute and 
conteſt, they do fp for by this means they 
ceaſe to preach the Word of God with Purity, 
in as much as this prophane mixture corrupts 
and changes it : Bur if they mingle nothing in 
their Diſcourſes, but the particular Graces which 
proceed from the Order, Diſpoſition, and ex- 
act Proportion of all the Parts wherewith th 
are compoſed, with an inexpreſſible Sweetneſs 
of Style, free from all Affectation, and with 
an unaccountable Harmony which pleaſes the 
Ear without ſoothing it too much, c. if with- 
al, they are ſo diſcreetly cautjous as to inter- 
ſperſe in them no more of all theſe than is ne- 
"4. > celfary 


— 
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neceſſary to make way for the more eaſie ad- 
miſſion of theſe Truths into the Mind and 
Heart, ſuch a mixture no way diminiſhes the 
Purity, Majeſty and Energy of God's Word: 
And without ſuch a judicious mixture, what 
would be the fate of Preachers ? Who would 
think of coming to hear them? Would not 
Truth uttered by them without any Ornament, 
be diſagreeable? There is a neceſſity they 
ſhould adorn without painting it, that they 
ſhould endeayour to pleaſe us in order to bring 
us near to God. For if the Devil makes uſe of 
Pleaſure to deſtroy us, ſhall not they be per- 
mitted to employ it in order to our Salvation? 
And ſhall it be objected as a Crime to them, 
if after the Example of the Prophet ZE zekzel, 
they form a kind of concert with their Diſ- 
courſes, whereby to engage our Minds, our 
Ears, and more particularly our Hearts? 
How unaccountable therefore is the Taſte 
of the generality of our Hearers? If we 
preach to them unartificially and unpolitely , 
they grow ſick of us, forſake and condemn 
us to a Countrey Village : If we preach ro them 
in a ſtudied and polite manner, according to 
the Rules of Rhetorick, they complain that 
we do not preach the Word of God with Sim- 
plicity, that we have recourſe to Artifice, and 
to the Beauties of human Eloquence. Let 
them inform us in what manner they would 
haye us preach to them, and we will willing- 
ly comply, provided we may convert them 


by 
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by preaching as they think proper. There is 
2 Medion they will ſay, it Go: But is this 
Medium above all the Efforts of human Wit 2 
Is it a point of Perfection that is unattainable 2 
Shall we never come up to their Expectations 
and Deſires? It muſt be acknowledged to the 
Honour of our Age, that if ever this Satisfa- 
ction was given, it is at preſennrn. 

It is an Argument of the little reſpect we 
have for the Word of God, inconſiderately to 
attribute ſuch a meaning to it, as is different 
from that it naturally has: It is not allowable 
for you to fix any other Senſe upon it than 
that which the Holy Spirit deſigned. Vour 
Rule in this particular is the Authority of the 
Church, and the Opinion of the Fathers. E- 
very Explication purely arbitrary, every Ap- 

lication wherein the Preacher endeavours on- 

y to ſhew his Wit to advantage, is unbeco- 
ming the Majeſty of the divine Word. 
But do they reſpect it, nay, do they not 
rather prophane and proſtitute it, who make 
it an Iuſtrument of Raillery, Defamation and 
Diverſion to the People? When we amuſe our 
ſelves with entertaining the Publick, we think 
very little of converting them. If ever it is 
becoming to be ſerious, it is certainly in the 
Pulpit: There never was a Theater more im- 
proper to make Men merry. For does any 
thing require to be more ſeriouſly treated of 
than Chriſtian Morality ? Men are not to 
be converted by making Jeſts, and creating 

| | Laughter; 
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Laughter; but by affecting, terrifying and ex- 
— Tears from x whip If 1 h at any 
time eren that par page ak had ſaid 
things which were capable of exciting any ex 
motion of Mirth in his Hearers, — — he 
recover himſelf from this ſort of ſlip, which 
he was ſenſible he had made? With what 
Turns does he endeayout to raiſe the mean- 
neſs of his Matter which ſeemed of itſelf ine- 
vitably to confine him to a low and abject 
way of expreſſing himſelf? An Example 
whereof, and ſuch a one as deſerves your no- 
rice, I now produce from that place where 
he takes upon him to ſpeak of the extraya- 
gant Finery of Shoes, which was a piece of 
Luxury carried to exceſs in his Time. 
I doubt not, ſays he, but I ſhall be re- 
«« proached for the meanneſs of my Subject; 
many will believe that I deſcend too low 
« jnto Particulars, and inſiſt on Matters too 
trivial; but I declare that this ſhall not pre- 
vent me from enlarging on this Head, ſince 
„I know, that the neglect of theſe Sins, from 
a belief that they are of no conſequence, is 
the cauſe of all Evils. But what Sin, will 
you ſay, can be more inconſiderable, if in- 
„ deed it be a Sin, than to have a Shoe 
well made, neat, and fitted to the Foot? 
If you would then give me leave to ſilence 
* ſuch Perſons, and ſhew the meanneſs of ſo 


T © 
— — —— 
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* Hom, 49 on St. Mat. 
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++. ſhameful a Vanity, hear me with patience; 
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or if you do not, be affured 1 ſhall not 
much concern my ſelf about it; far you 
our ſelves are the Cauſe of my being trou- 
leſome to you; you your ſelves oblige me 
to come to theſe Particulars, in order to 
convince you of the Exceſs of this Diſor- 


der, and to deſtroy the miſtaken belief you 


are poſſeſſed with, that there is ſcarce any 
Sin in theſe ridiculous Vanities. Let us 
conſider therefore the tendency of this Evil, 


and examine it with ſome Care. Is it not 


a degree of meanneſs, which you ſhould 


++ bluſh at, to few artificially your Shoes 
with Silk-threads, which is what ought not 


to be done even with your Cloaths. If 


vyou will not ſubmit to what I ſay, hear 


with what ſharpneſs St. Paul condemns 
this Exceſs, and acknowledges the great- 
neſs of it. Let not the Women adarn 


+ themſelves with broidered Hair, or Gold, 
or Pearls, or coſtly Array. Who then can 
excuſe you, when he obſerves, that tho 


St. Paul does not permit a married Woman 
to be curious in her Dreſs, yet you are ſo 
in your Shoes. Are you ſtrangers to the 
many misfortunes which Men expole them- 
ſelves to while they hunt after thele ſuper- 
flaous Ornaments in foreign Countries? 
They are forced to build Ships, to 

Mariners to row or hold the Rudder, to 
hoiſt or lower the Sails at convenient — 
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All theſe Perſons muſt renounce their Coun- 
**/trey, their Wives and Children, and even 
Life irſelf, and carry on a commerce in bar- 


«6. 


barous and foreign Nations ; and all this to 


find wherewichal to ſatisfy your Curioſity, 
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and make fine” Shoes for you. Can any 
thing be more ſhameful than this meanneſs? 
Our Fathers abhorred theſe childiſ Orna- 
ments, they dreſſed with Decency, not 


with an Effeminacy unbecoming Men: For 


my part, I foreſee that our young People 
** will in time wear their Cloaths and Shoes, 
as the Women do without any ſign of Mo- 
deſty. What is farther inſupportable in this 


is, that the Parents who ſee theſe Exceſſes 
in their Children, ſuffer them without any 
ſhew of Reſentment, and look upon them 
as things indifferent. But will you give me 
leave to tell you what moſt ſenſibly diſturbs 
me; it is this, that Men ſhould indulge 


themſelves in theſe idle Expences, while ſo 


many poor Creatures are dying with Hun- 


ger. You ſee Feſus Chriſt in the midſt of 
you wanting Bread, naked and loaded with 


Irons: Do you not deſerve to be thunder- 


ſtruck for thus neglecting him, thus deſti- 


tute as he is of what is moſt neceſſary, 
that you may employ the Money which 
ſhould ſupply him with Nouriſhment in em- 
belliſhing your Shoes after ſome new and 
extravagant manner? Jeſus Chriſt former- 
ly enjoined his Diſciples to carry no 3 
| : Wit 
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with them; and we are ſa far from 
*+ ving ourſelves like them of this Conve- 
80 22 that we cannot be content with 
<< uſing them fo far only as Neceſſity —— 
1 iy requires Should we langh 
at t Irregularity of theſe — 
at the ſame time diſcovers the — 
«« ſoftneſs of their Hearts, the cruelty of their 
4 Minds, and the levity of their Souls? Is a 
Man who addicts himſelf to ſuch Trifles, 
+, capable of thinking on any thin ofirable 
and ſerious ! Chae — bis Soul, 
*+, or ſo much as remember that he has one? 
+ Muſt he not have a Heart made of Steel 
0 to laviſh on this cruel Vanity what was de- 
« ſigned for the Nouriſhment of the Poor ? 
% How can your Mind be ever diſpoſed to 
«« Piety and Virtue, if it is wholly employed 
on ſuch frivolous Cares? How can he who 
«« prides himſelf in having his Feet drefled 
<«< - handſomely, who would be glad when he 
«walks ro have People admire the Luſtre of 
the Silk, the Flowers painted with the 
Needle, and all that is agreeable. and curi- 
% ous in the Art, with which Works of this 
«+ kind are wrought; how, I ſay, will he be 
e able to lift up his Eyes towards Heaven? 
% How will he admire the Beauties of the 
Vniverſe, who is attentive on that only of 
„ his. Shoes? The Lord hath extended the 
Heavens far above the Earth, there he hath 
1 g en — which he bas made oy 
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1 Ad glorious; rhat ſo admirable 'an- Object 
might attract your Eyes; and you on the 
„ contrary would caſt them downwards to 
the Earth, neglecting what God intended 
* for your Benefit, that you may favour the 
deſigu of the Devil, who is the Author of 
i theſe Vanities: He it is who has invented 
«theſe: ſhameful Dreſſes, ro ſeduce and di- 
vert your Mind from the view of real Beau- 
ties; he it is who uſes his utmoſt Endea- 
* yours to bring you down from Heaven to 
* Earth, and he has ſo happily ſucceeded, 
that while God points out Heaven to you, 
and the Devil thews you a Shoe, one you 
©. abandon for the other. The matter where- 
4 Of your Shoes are made, I find no fault with, 
fdr that is the work of God, bur with the 
enmbelliſiment and luxury, becauſe this is 
«the work of the Devil. We ſee a young 
Man walking with his Eyes fixed upon the 
Ground, though God CO him to 
lift chem up to Heaven, and g ——— not 
im living well, bur in being ah 

©s ſee him walking in the Sos a tip-roe in 
order to avoid a little Dirt in Winter, or a 
little Duſt in Summer that might tarniſh the 
4 ** Luſtre of his fine Shoes. Thus while you 
** plunge your Soul in Mire by the means of 
ſo low a Paſſion, while you think it not 
«+ worth the trouble to recover it out of this 
ill State, and free it from this Deformity, 


I ou are under great CARER "— a 
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„Dirt will ſpoil yoor Shoes. Conſider the 
end and uſe of them, and you will be no 
longer under this vain Fear. The Shoe is 
made that you may tread more boldhy in 
* „ che Dirt, and croſs the worſt of Ways? If 

on ate ſo much afraid of walki y out 
Shoes which are of fo great V ucy ſhould 
bs „de dolle take them off and hang them at 
your Neck, or on your Head, that they 
«© may be made uſe dfdabyat an Ornament. 
*« You ſmile, my Brethren, when I fay-this, 
© bur 1 for my patt could weep while I am 
© ſpeaking to you ; for this Folly pierces my 
« very Heart, and this Fondneis which you 
*« diſcover I; makes me ſend forth 
many melan | 
Who is there 9 in. h 
Diſcourſe the wonderful Talent of which St. 
Cbryſeſtom was Maſter? He is ſenſible of the 
lowneſs of his Subject, and immediately in- 
fortns his Hearers that he is fo, and that how- 
ever he will not deſiſt from ſpeaking of it to 
them, out of a concern which he profeſſes for 
— Salvation. 7 iS not, ſays he, but 
Hull be repro with the meamme /r of my 
Fubfeck, but I declare, &c. The more ſenſi- 
ble he is of che lownels of his Subject, the 
more he ſtudies to raiſe it; to this purpoſe, 
2 noble Turns does be make ue of? Are 
Ns trangers to the many misforrunes which 
Hen ore expoſed in hunting after theſe 
Japerfinon aments in foreign —_ 
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Kc. But will jou giue me leave to tell you 
what. moſt ſenſibly Prikes me, it is this, that 
Men ſhould allow themſelves in ſuch. Ex- 
pences, when. ſd many poor Creatures are 
Aying with Hunger, &c. What lively and 
affecting Figures does he make uſe of? Do you 
not deſerve to be thunder ſtruck for thus neg- 
lecting Jeſus Chriſt, while he is in want of 
Neceſſaries, that you may employ the Money 
which ſhould provide him Nouriſhment, in 
embelhſhing your Shoes after ſome new and 
extravagant manner, 8c. Thus. while, you 
Plunge your Soul in Mire by the means of ſo 
tow a Paſſion, while you think it not worth 
the trouble to recover it out of this, ill State 
and free it from this Deformity, you are 
under great apprehenſions that a little Dirt 
will ſport your Shoes, &c. What magnificent 
nages does he offer to the Mind? The i 
Lord bath extended the Heavens far above 
the Earth, there he hat placed the Sun, 
which he has made bright and glorious, that 
fo. admirable an Object might attract your 
Eyes, aud you onthe contrary, &c. No ſooner 
does he perceive that what he ſaid, had made 
too gay an Impreſſion on the Imagination of 
his Hearers, but he immediately makes haſte 
to leſſen it, and check its Courſe. Ton ſinile, 
my Brethren, while I ſay this; but for my 
part, I could weep while I am ſpeaking to 
you: For this Folly pierces my very Heart, 
this Fondneſs which you diſcover for N 
| makes 
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makes me ſend forth many melancholy Sighs. 
It is {aid that Lp * of * ne- 
ver appeats with more advantage, than in 
its minuteſt Works: It is the ſame with 
the Orator ; he nevet appears, greater, than 
when he ſhews his art in giving Strength and 
Spirit to mean Subjects, gotwi blau the 
diſadvantage of their Meanneſs; —— the 
lower the Subject, the more noble and ele · 


: © % 


vated is the Genius of the Orator. 
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much Reſpect his Character, if he has 
the leaſt thorough inſight into the Dignity 
— — — Let him never ſay or 

any thing, that may make him contemp- 
tible; ſor every Contempt of the Perſon im · 


mediately falls upon the Character. If poſſi - 
ble there ſhould be nothing mean and deſpi - 


cable in his whole Perſon. Every thing in 
the Orator ſhould be noble, majeſtick, and 
apt to prejudice Men in favour of him. If | 
Nin has not furniſhed him with thoſe con · 

ſpicuous Qualities, 3 whereof alone 
: e 


is 
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is ſufficient to us, let him endea- 
vour tö fupply rhe place of them wich thoſe 
of the Mind Let him, aſter the Example 
of St. Paul, ſet off the meanneſs of his out- 
Ward Appearance wich the greatneſs of his 
| Gertius, and make Satisfaction to his Hearers 
for the Pleaſure wherewith he cannor-enter- 
rain their Eyes, by the Beauties, the Graces, 
and Charms of his Diſcourſe : They will then 
_ forget how he' is made, and 1 
onl wha he ſays. 

t were to be Wilhed that ſomething more 
than Human might appear always in the Per- 
ſon of the Preacher. It is written in the 
foyrteenth Chapter of the As, that St. Paul, 
and St. Barnabas, ſhewing themſelves at 
Lyſtra in Heuonia, were taken by the 
Inhabitants, one for Mercury, the other for 
Jupiter. The ſacred Hiſtorian obſerves that 
they took Paul for Mercury, becauſe he 
was endowed with the Gift of and 
Eloquence, but tells us not the reaſon — 
Barnabas was taken for Jupiter. St. 
/oftom ſuppoſes it was becauſe of the bei 
of his Stature, and roo 17 — of his 
Countenance. 
= famous Author, £ How wary we hive 
1 ion of that er and Ora- 
— rogatied, — ooo already 
mentioned, adds theſe further particulars, 
ig e ne 760 ee — 
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— — of: His Diſcourſe, ſays he, 
— — and diverſified; above all it is ſoft; 
Sweerneſs of it is ſuch as ſhakes, aud 
nem. over the moſt obſtinate. His out- 
rance is anſwerable to the Quali- 
— $ Soul, his Stature is of the talleſt, 
his ies pere and handfome ;' his Hair 
long; exterior Advantages, which are 
owing purely to Fortune, how indiffetent ſb - 
ever they may ſeem, do however ten 
his Merit, make him more reſpected and 
oon ly more eloquent aud perſuaſive- 
If the Chtiſtian Orator ſnould reſpect the 
Publick, which he ſpeaks to, the Word of 


God Which is declared: him, and his own 
Character, the Grea whereof is by all 
Means to be fupported hy him, I will ven · 


ture to ſay, that it is ſtill more his duty to 
the Truth, whereof he is che Depo- 
Obli 


ſitary and Guardian. One — 
tion incumbent on him is co know ly 

every Chriſtian and Evangelical Truth, to be 
acquainred with the full Excent, and ſearch 
dofely into all the jences of it. 
er is ignorant of the Truth and 


N 
wales himſelf with ne 


TIER e & variug, duels in primis, & qui e- 
pugnantes quoque duct & impellat. Ad hac proceries 
I decora facies, demiſſus capillus, quz lice: fartuita 
aniz putentut, im tamen plutimdm renerariotis acqui- 
— 1+ Ei. 10. f Phat Dial. in Phadd-! 
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will in the judgment of a great Maſter in the 
Art of ſpeaking well, always very 
weak and ridiculous Diſcourſes Draw this 
Knowledge from the Fountain-head, I mean, 
from the Fathets, Councils and Scriptures. 
Be not ſatisfied with ſome diſtant Streams, 
which ybu may meet with in your way: 
Take that Advice, which the Phar iſees gave 
a Doctor of the Law, Search the Seriptures. 
Devour, like another Egeliel, this divine 
Volume by continually meditating upon it, 
and God will aſſiſt you in the underſtanding 
of it: A Reputation of Learning and Probi- 
ty well eſtabliſned is to be the ſolid Founda- 
tion of that Confidence,: which the Hearer 
ought to have in you: It is neceſſary he 
ſhould believe you tb be of a Capacity ſuffi · 
cient to ſecure you from being deceived, and 
of Integrity enough to keep you from any 
Inclination to decei eg. 
Take care not to. deſtroy this Confidence, 
without which you never will prevail over 
the Hearer's Mind, by a deſire of exceeding 
the Truth in every thing you ſay; which is 
a Miſtake that many every Day fall into. 
For it is pretty faſhionable in the preſent Age 
for Men to endeavour by this means to ac- 
quire the Reputation of ſevere Preachers; this 
they believe is for their Honour, and pro- 
cures them a more favourable Attention; 
they flatter themſelves with a » 
. 22 we that 
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that thei more rigid they appear, the better 
Men are believed to be; and herein 
they accommodate themſelves ro the Taſte 
of their-Hearers. For the more vicious and 
GT are in their: Manners, the more 
they love, and the better they are pleaſed to 
have Morality. carried co: an Extream : Be- 
Auuſe chey are pleaſed to have it repreſented 
to them with ſuch Severity, as may make it 
ſeem impracticable, which is an enco 
2 to them 5 work Libertiniſm. Are we 
very blameable, ſay „if we do not 
8 we 2 Orc ſo difficult, and 
ible to be put in Practice? The 
— too in his turn ſinds his account in 
ir. To preach the Severitꝗᷓ of Morality, and 
at the fame time lead an auſtere Life would 
be a little too much: What does he there- 
fore? Why he reſerves an eaſy Life: for him: 
ſelf, and the ſtrictneſs * 1 on the 

Publick. I Lv. as 
Preach if you pleaſe ce eve of Mois- 
lity in irs full Rigour; bur do not carry it 
to an Extream: The Maxims of the Goſpel 
are ſevere enough of themſelves, and in their 
own- Nature, without a neceſſity of your 
adding new gegrees of Severity to them, 
which they Have not received from Zeſics 
Chriſt. Learn only to explain them well, 
and make Men ſenſible of their Extent and 
Obligation, and you will always ſeem ſevere 
E e 3 without 
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without ever varying from Truth. Why 
ſhould you have recourſe: to Falſhood in or- 
der to procure the Reputation of Severity? 
If it be not allowable to enlarge the way to 
Heaven, will it be more allowable to ſtraiten 
it ? If it be a Crime to take off thoſe Bur- 

thens from Mens Shoulders, which 7e/@s 
Chriſt hath laid on them, is it not one like- 
wiſe to be deſirous of loading them with o- 
thers, of which he hath eaſed them? Never 
be ſevere at the expence of Truth: The 
Preacher who ſtrains things to ſuch an Exceſs 
terriſies, frightens and: di Mens Conſci- 
ences, but does not convert them. Never flat- 
ter your Hearets, but be fure likewiſe not to 
drive them to Deſpair :. Gol 2 

* May God, fays St. Auftir, avert that 
Calamity from his Church, which the Pro- 

het Ferem) lamented formerly in theſe 
rern A wonderful: and horrible thing ts 
committed in the Land, the Prophets pro- 
pheſie falſely, and the Prieſir bear' rule by 
their means, and my people loue to have it 
ſo: And what will 3e do in the end there- 
of f As for us, continues this Father, I am 
content that the things we ſay ſheuld be leſs 
intelligible , leſs agreeable and, affecting, but 
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* Avertat Deus ab Eecleſiã ſud, c. 
1 Et certè miaus intelligantur, minus placeant, minds 
oveayt, qua dicuntur, vera tamen dicuntur, non iniqua 
benter zadiantur—Abſi a nobis tanta dementia, Z. 4. = 
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let them he always true; and let not the 
People, much leſs rhe Miniſter of God, be 
ever guilty of fo criminal a Folly, ag to lend 
4 f Attentios to Iniquity and Fal- 
ſnood. 4 hn 4; n ern 
The Chriſtian Orator, ſhould be fo far from 
yond meaſure, that he ſhould. on the contra- 
ry win upon them by a charitable Conde-. 
— It is his duty to adapt himſelf to 
their Weakneſſes, as much as his Character 
of an Ambaſſador of Je Chrift will give 
him leave ; nothing certainly is io proper to 
age the Mind and - Heart. We find an 
Example of this Evangelical Condeſcenſion 
in St. Chry/offom ; which maſt not be omit - 
ted by us. It is in the thirtieth Homily on 


St. Matt he; wherein he ſhews with what 
Prudence and Sweetneis a married Man ſhould 
induce his Wife to fly. from Vanity, and live 
— Cbriſtian. He ſpeaks in Terms 
ro is purpoſe. 3. 20 .De 1 AA 
What is the Conduct to he oblerved by 
him in proſecuting this Deſign ? It is ne- 
many things at once, that he ſhould begin 
with thoſe that are moſt caly, and to 
which ſhe is leaſt addicted. For if you 
* would oblige her to perform on a ſudden 
all chat you deſire of her, ſhe will never 
„de brought to do any thing. Do not be- 
9 1. > E e + | ++ gin 
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gin therefore with retrenching the Luxury 
__ Magnificence' of her Dns Let her 
0 Wrothe pi reſent be indulged in this, ſince 
«there is leſs Evil in — in painting her 
«« ſelf with artificial Colours. Endeavour at 
-«« firſt to wean her from rhis, not — 
es „aer ſevere Reprimands, | 
tle and perſuaſive: Reaſon;; by — 
emning thoſe Perſons in her preſence, 
$6 . make uſe of them, or by ptoſeſſi 

to ſpeak only your own Thoughts an 
«« -Sentiments on this Subject. Let her know 
and be very well convinced, that painted 


Faces are not agteeable to you, and that 
you have an averſion” to this ce counterfeit- 


ed Beauty. Tell her that theſe Powders 
and Dawbings ſpoil the natural Complexi- 
on, that you may thus endeavour to cure 
** her of this Paſſion by the love ſhe has for 
«© her own Perſon.” to her neither of 
„ Heaven nor Hell; this is a The 
*« will not underſtand, but tell her you take 
„ more Pleaſure in lookin —2 Face 
1% as God has made it, an + ws every wiſe 
Man condemns thoſe Women, who diſguiſe 
„ themſelves with borrowed Colours, and 
* by doing ſo, ſhew an Inclination to force 
Nature, and to beſtow upon themſelves 
what that has denied them Uſe tuch 
common and ſenſible Reaſons as theſe to 
cure her of this Diſeaſe, and and when you 
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"hows ſoftned her Mind, and ſee her ſuſ- 
ceptible of more 9 — Reaſons, you 
Faw 0 to of the Danger "he 
+ runs of deſtro ying — nates.” Do 
not think — Repetition of theſe things 
tireſome. If you make no Progreſs the 
« firſt, ſecond or third time, do not imme 
diately loſe Courage; continue ſtill to re- 
eſent them to her without Sharpneſs, 
„Heat or Averſion, but with Mildneis and 
Affection; ſometimes ſpeaking; to her ob- 
_ * ligingly,. at other times with an — 
dance of ſome Coldneſs; ſometimes 
doing her all the Services, that 7 
4,,you can. Do you not diſceru how often 
% I deface what they have once drawn, 
en they , make _— lication- of 
6 — — in order to forming a 
<+ beautiful Face ? Be not behind them in This 
Point: If they take ſo much Pains to re- 
+ preſent a dead Figure upon Wood or Can- 
e, vaſs, what ought not you to do, that you 
15 may once more revive the I of God 
« upon a Soul? When ſhe has acquired this 
cual and interior Beauty, ſhe will de- 
f piſe that which is external only; ſhe will 
no more inquire ſo diligently aſter theſe 
15 ** Dilguiſes, no more redden her Lips, and 
make her Mouth of a bloody Complexion; 
like a Lion returning from hrer ; ſhe 


++ will no more blacken her E ons. or 
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_ **+blanch her Cheeks, remembring xembrin thoſe whi- 
ted s ſpoken of in the Goſpel. 
For the matters whereof theſe ſeveral Paints 
are ſed, repreſent excellently well 
to us all that which we cannot behold 
without Horror imthe Monuments of the 
22 8 But 1 — how I am _ 
„ bly led away, and perceive,” that while I 
„ would incline you to be gentle, I am not 
* ſo my ſelf, and that I ſpeak” of Moderati- 
on with too much warmth. I return there - 
6 fore to what 1 was ſaying, which is this, 
That the Defects of Wives are to be ſup- 
* ported in order gradually ro gain them, 
and engage them to the Diſpoſition we 
deſire. Obſerve how gently Mothers treat 


their Children, when they would wean 
them; the little Infants cry, and are con- 


tinually in Tears, yet they both do and 
* endure every thing, that they may prevail 
* ſo far as to prevent their returning to the 
© Breaſt. - Imitate the foftneſs of this Con- 
duct, ſuffer. every thing from a Wife, pro- 
vided you may obtain this from her, that 
he paint no more. When you have pre- 
i vailed in this Point, you may proceed to 
another. Vou may begin ro ſpeak gently 
to her againſt the Cloath of Gold, where- 
with ſhe adorns her ſelf; thus training 
her by degrees to Virtue, you will become 

* in the fight of God like an excellent 
p ” | | * Painter, 


ch ? 
211. 
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„Painter, or a skilful Gardiner, who. culti- 
i yates the Field with care, that has been 
n truſted to his Management. Repreſent to 
her thoſe illuſtrious Women of the Old 
Teſtament, arab, Neberca, and others, 
++ ſome of whom, according ro the Scrip- 
<- tare, were very beautiful, and others not 
% fo}; but all of them were equally diſcreet. 
For though Leab, one of the Patriarch 
«4 Zacob's Wives, was neither very hand- 
<<.fom; nor very much beloved by her Hus- 
band, ſhe never had recourſe to paint, or 
any ſuch like Artifices,: but rather 
++to remain as ſhe was, without uſing theſe 
borrowed Colours, than to alter the Work 
of Gad and Nature in any thing. Vet 
++-ſhe bad been educated among Infidels;and 
4+ Idolaters. But will you, who have been 
t up in the Faith and Knowledge 
++ of ithe true n Chriſt 

your Head, will you dare to put on 
an artificial Beauty under ſuch Diſguiſes 
% as were invented by the Devil? Have 
you no longer any remembrance af the 
divine Water of Baptiſm, wherewith your 
++ Head and Face were waſhed and conſe- 
crated? Of the Sacrifice of Chris Body 
** which has ſanctiſied your Lips, and of his 
** Blood which bas dyed your Tongue with 
red? Had yon not forgotten all theſe 
++ Graces, it would be impoſſible for you 
o N 9 
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to become thus the Idolizer of your own 
li Face, and all theſe Waſhes an white and 
red would be inſupportable to you. Con- 
ſider that Jeſus Chriſt is y our = 
and you will with — ide all 
theſe fo infamous Embellhmwents. For he 
<+is not a lover of theſe falſe and counter- 
nfeited Charms. The Reauty of his Brides 
enche deſires ſhould be real; and it is — 
Beauty which the Prophet adbiſes you to 
2 e with care, when he fays to you, 
King ſnall delight in ay Beauty. 
0 — us no — endeavour after 
theſe ſtudied Beauties, which are not more 
„ vain than chey are unhandſome The 
Works of God are compleat, there is e- 
yery thing in them which is neceſſary, 
and he has no want of your Aſſiſtance 
to reſorm them. When an excellent 
Painter has once finiſhed the Picture of 
„ Prince, if any one ſhould dare to 
other Colours to it, his Preſumption 
* not go unpuniſhed. Vdu ſhew therefore 
n Relpeck lo the Productions of Man, yet 
venture to alter and corrupt the Works of 
% God. Vou no longer reflect that there is 
«a Hell, or tremble at the remembrance of 
ce its Flames Vou forget your very Soul, 
c and treat it unworthily, without having 
any Concern on its account, all 
6 6 Affections being 
CI 
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4 on your Body. But I am in the wrong to 
<«, ſpeak to you of your Soul, ſince 5 
ct vis:no better uſed by you, and that the re- 
c vetſe of what you propoſe befals it. You 
c would with the help of this artificial Com- 
4 plection appear beautiful; but it is of no o- 
ther Service than to make you difagreeable; 
4 you would pleaſe, and nothing is more dif-. 
&, pleaſing; you would look and yet 
cc you only contribute to the bringing Old- 
Age more ſpeedily upon your: + You can- 
<<: not: ſee either your Friends or Servants 
without ſome Confuſion; your very Look - 
c ing · Glals makes you bluſn. But there are 
« Reaſons which I will not inſiſt on; there 
4 are others much ſtronger and more conſi- 
, derable. For you ſin againſt God, 


you 
forfeit that Modeſty which is the Glory of 


your Sex, you kindle very criminal Flames 
in the Hearts of Men, and make your 
6 ſelves like thoſe infamous Proſtitutes, who 
„„ give themſelves up publickly to Immode- 
4 ſty. Reflect therefore with Attention up- 
4 n ͤ the Advice which I have given you; 
« for the future deſpiſe theſe Diabolical Or- 
« naments; lay aſide theſe! falſe Beauties, or 
cc rather real Deformities, that you may Wich 


«more leiſure — y your ſelres on the 
4 inward and inviſible Beauty of the Soul, 
which is wiſhed for | Angels, loved 1 
God, aud will be vene le and dear to 4 
(en k, 2 wit 
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<, with whom yon . the ſacred 
6 Hands of W. bak: % io u ⁰uν⏑ ⁰ gat ” 
What can be more e more ah 
ing, and at the ſame time mote perſuaſive, 
chan this Condeſcenſion ſo handſomely ma- 


as it is in this place of St Chry ? 
This is terined weak with thoſe that 
ate weak, aſter St. — . —— who, 
fays St. Gregory the Great, when he was to 
ſpeak to God; knew: how, by the moſt ſub- 
lime Contemplation, to raiſe himſelf above 
himſelf; and when he was to ſpeak to his 
Hearers, to accommodate himſelf to them 
with che moſt e. we charimableConde- 
ſcenſion. nenn enn 77 #/ _ 

A Preachet who at firſt vequirerabo — 
of his Hearers (I ſay too much, not with re- 
ſpect to the obligations of Chriſtianity , but 
to the diſpoſitions of their oπn Hearts) runs 

a great hazard of obtaining nothing from them. 
It is the effect of great Art, as well as of 
the moſt Evangelical ity, to ſtoop 
low to „in order afterwards to raiſe 
them the- more: pros radio ſometimes 


above us. 
Not only ww hick is falſe, wacertain; abi 


ous, or probable, but even that which is true, 
unleſs the Truth of it be more than human, 
ſhould never from the Chriſtian O- 
rator's Mouth, which is defigned only to be 
on * of 2 the ſupreams 


2 
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= and-- immutable . Let — 2 
to any part of mankind, no worldly 
conſideration ever induce you to conce 
diſgniſe, or diſſemble any Evangelical Truth 
that is p to touch and convert the minds 
of * 2 ale — as it be to 
you, if at . Courſe, at 
the hour of Death 0 call all your 
Hearers to witneſs, wich St. Paul you 
give your ſelf this Teſtimony, I an pure 
from :the: Blood of all Men; for I have not 
ſhunned to declare. unto you all the Counſel 
of God. There is a, noble Aſſurance not 
to be expreſſed, which when, tempered with 
Modeſty and guided with Diſcretion, bes 
Comes VR ond who n the part 
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The Cuff, of he Wark 0 . 
every thing required bf the Chriſtian 

: „ OH is founded ſolely on the End 
1 en mifiry.) 3 ants ft worlkr 
% QR 12s M0 amt. 

Shall betta all my Reflections with 
cis great Rule; We ſhall judge of the 
5 or bear aſte of that Eloquence which 
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is peculiar to the Pulpit, wirh regard tothe 
End which is eſſential and proper to it. Tr 4 
aft argument of your having 4 good T 
in the co tion of of you Diſcourſes, you 
make ule of ſuch means contribute to 
the attainmetit of this End; if you do not 
make uſe of t Taſte is bad. All 
that we have aid ins Work, and all that 
we require of the Clifiſtian Orator, is found- 
ed ſolely on the End of his Miniſtr y. 
Why are we willing to prevail wich him 
to join the conviction of chè Heart with the 
uaſion of the Mind, and not to be fatis- 
jed with inſtructing his Hearers, without af. 
fecting them? Why? But for this Reaſon ; 
becauſe the motion of the Heart inclines the 
Will much more ſtrongly towards the Object 
ptopoſed, than the Light of the Mind, 
* Why: do we defire that he ſhould himſelf 
have 4 Senſe of what he ſays, and never 
ſpeak without it? Becauſe if he has not him- 
ſelf a Senſe of what he ſays, he never will 
| induce his Hearers to have any; and if they 
| hors it not, wy” will never. be touched or 
perſuaded. 
Why would we have an air of Liberty run 
| and all his Diſcourſes, and ſuch an eaſie 
Freedom as is no way prejudicial to the ac- 
cCuracy and exactueſs of them? The Reaſon 
is becauſe every thing that looks forced and 
trained is difagreeable and titeſome; and 
21 | whatever 
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whatever is ſo diſagreeable and tireſome does 
not perſuade. HASTY ee 

Why would we have a pleaſing mixtute 
df Variety in his Diſcourſes? Becauſe Varie- 
ty keeps up Attention, and. prevents Tedir- 
ouſneſs, which with In- attention is the great 
Enemy of Perſuaſion. For how ſhauld any 
Hearer be perſuaded, who is not attentive, 
or is tiredꝰ ooo He Ry eM 
We defire farther of the Chriſtian Orator, 
that there may be ſomething new and noble, 
ſomething of the Marvellous and Sublime in 
his Diſcourſes; for all this ſtrikes the Hearer, 
and forcibly, as it were, and againſt Inclina- 
tion, convinces him: We deſire that with the 
Great and Sublime, a place ſhould be reſeryed 
always for an amiable Simplicity: Becauſe 
| beſides the natural agreeableneſs of it, it re- 
moves all Diffidence and 9 from the 
Hearer's mind of having any the leaſt thought 
of impoſing on him and ſurpriſing him; and 
ſets a mark of Candour and Integrity on every 
thing the Orator ſays, by which means every 
thing he delivers is made credible, and with - 
our which, he never could be able to per- 
ſuade. ru is YR... 
We would have him be popular: Becauſe 
without Popularity it is impoſſible for him 
to proportion what he ſays to the common 
Sentiments and Ideas of Mankind; and with- 
out this proportion, * torment _ 
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felf to no purpoſe; nothing is inſinuated in- 
to the n. nothing has the payer of Fer. 
wellen lee N 
We would have FO ſpeak. always in a 
ical mannet, that is to ſay, in a manner 
Ivhieh hath of itſelf a tendeney to e Be- 
cauſe this, as it is evident, is the onl way | 
of ' ſpeaking) ' that is capable of perſuadin 
Men effectually, ſince it is the only one which 
we y and e inclines the Hearer 
0 act. — 
Vaſtly, We would have his AQion to be 
aue $ brisk and lively, but withal eaſy and 
nidiftirbed; to be diverſified but equal; an 
Air of Modeſty thould appear over bis whole 
*Peffon; in "His Voice, and in bis Expreſſions, 
Oc. We would defire of him to forget no- 
thing that may be of ſervice to engage the 
Friendihip and Confidence of his Hearers, to 
Have an inviolable Reſpect for the 3 
which he ſpeaks to; for his Character, 
which he ſhould do Honour; for the Word 
of God, Whercof he is the Miniſter; - and for 
Truth, whereof-he is the Publiſher to the 
-World. > But why do we require all this of 
the Chriſtian Orator ? Becauſe without it, he | 
—_ will ohe to perſuade and convert 
Memo. 
Vou will now wry eaſily Aer 5 is 
wanting in the generality of Preachers. They 


yr Often nt erm. and make it their 
* . chief 
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chief endeavour to inſtruct, rather than per- 
ſuade. They want Unction, and a Senſe of 
what they ſay; they ſpeak by Idea only, it 
is the Mind and not the Heart that preaches. 
They want an cafie Freedom, there is too 
e Conſtraint in every thing they deliver; 
they are fond of a too ſtarched and ſtiff man- 
ner of expreſſing themſelves. They want Va - 
riety, a certain Uniformity that creates Te- 
diouſneſs, perpetually goes along with them. 
They want Popularity; they do not adapt 
themſelves ſufficiently to the Capacity of the 
Multitude. Laſtly, They want the practical 
Part in their Diſcourſes; they ſpeak. too 5 
culatively. What therefore muſt you 52 
In all your Diſcourſes join Emotion with In- 
ſtruction, Polireneſs with Unction, and an in- 
ward Senſe of what you ſay; Accuracy with 
«Eaſineſs, Variety with an exact Proportion, 
Strength with Sweetneſs, Popularity with the 
Great and the Sublime, the Moral and the 
practical Part in all you have to ſay, and you 
Will attain to à good, if not à perfect Taſte 
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P. 8. line 22. for carries read weeries, 2 17. I. 3. for depends read 
T depend. p. 18. in Marg. for Unition, read Onftion.. p. 21, 1. 14. or the 
Herr, dele. p- 25-1. 12. for inflame read burn. ibid. I. 15. for 7 touch, 


read rowch, p. 28. I. 22. for eperpower read overpower. p. 47. I. 2; for Vece. 


"read Views. 2 48. 1. 21. for animate read aim at. p. 66. I. 2. for jeſ read peſt. 

„61. 1:22, for yet read that. p: 66. 1. g. for 8 read preferably. p. 78. 

To for wp on read un. p. 80. I. 21, for he badxeadl he bad, p. 89, in Marg. 

For agerit read gt. p. 90. l. 18. for'Sinners'read Sinner. p. 103. I. 4. for 

Anal ſes xc ad 225 p. 106. I. 30, for thetronble read of the trouble. p. 114. 
5 


L's, for fortune x7 4 115. 1.-3. for they read ic. p. 116.1; 5. for 
at leaſt-read at (aft. p. 122. J. 15. 


| fox of Auditors read of the Auditors, p. 131. 
L 24. for then read there. p. 133, I. 21. for the care read this care. p. 136. 


| en wp read advantage. p. 137. I. 12. forconfifs read confif. 


p. 139. J, 11. for of if theſe read of theſe, ibid I. 13. for rhe others read of 
he others, p. 140.1. 22. for by bim read by you. p.156.1, 26. for that thow 


". art, read Thow that art. p. 157. 1. 17. for f 4 God read of God, p. 176. 1.19. 
for miſtalę read the lebe p. 184. 1. 27. fox then not read they are not. p. 189. 


1. 1. for my judge read mity jadge. p. 192.1. 20, for Words read Works. 
p. 216. 1. 31. for Bowrdalow read Bourdalene, p. 292. in Marg. for do» 
read dochis, p. 239.1. 14. for the beaxty read their bea#ty. p. 257.1. 1. for 
the pooter read poorer. p. 301. I. 26. for as read 4. p. 327. I. 31. for they 
read ro, ibid. for Tellfors read Tellitrs.” p. 333. I. 8. for lojalty read 
royalty. FP: 338. in Marg. for twmulrnentw read nimulmnantur, p. $39. in 
Marg. for eo pedis read ped's. ibid. for er read at, p. 345. I. 10. for preaches 
read practiſes. p. 385. I. 24. dele and. 
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